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WOOD LAWK; 

OR, THE OTHER SIDE OP THE MEDAL. 

B Y F. E. IN, AUTHOR OF “MARRIAGE OF C 0 N Y E NI EN C £&C. 

“’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.” —Campbell. 


“What are you thinking of so intently, Annie ?” 
asked Kate Leslie of her cousin. “ You have not 
spoken for the last half hour." 

Annie roused herself with a smile and answered, l 
“only of last night’s opera, Kate—nothing very 
important.” j 

“ Well—and what of the opera ?” pursued Kate, j 
“Come, I should like to hear a genuine, unso- j 
phisticated opinion of our most fashionable amuse- j 
ment,” j 

“ Iwas thinking less,Ibelieve,’’returned Annie, 
smiling, “of the opera itself, Kate, than of the 
audience.” 5 

“And of the audience,” persisted Kate. ! 

“Well, Kate, if you will have it, I was only ! 
thinking how happy and gay they all looked. < 
What a different world it was from any that I < 
had ever been in before; and what a difference ; 
of fate there was between myself and those ele- ; 
gant looking girls who sat opposite to us.” i 

‘‘ Ah, the Hautons. They are fortunes’ favorites ; 
indeed! They have everything—wealth, family, : 
fashion—and elegant, high-bred-looking things j 
they are too. They called yesterday morning, 
and left a card for you; but Mrs. Hauton told 
mamma last night that they were moving out to 
Woodlawn, and hoped we would return the visit 
there. I should like it of all things, for the place 
is magnificent, and I am told they entertain ele¬ 
gantly. We have always visited in the city, but 
have never been invited out of town before: and 
now I suppose as soon as they are settled, Mrs. 
Hauton will name a day for our coming. Fanny 
Elliot spent a week there last summer, and she 
said it was a continued round of breakfast, dinner 
and evening parties all the time. Beside invited 
guests, they have always preparations made for 
unexpected company. The table is laid every 
day, as for a dinner-party, with silver, and they 
have, I don’t know how many men servants— 
horses too in any number, and a billiard-table 
and library, and green-house, and everything you 
can think of in the handsomest style.” 

“And an opera box in town,” said Annie, with 
something that approached a sigh. 

“Oh! yes, an opera box, and everything else. 
They live in town in winter, and their parties arc 


always the most elegant of the season. The girls 
dress exquisitely too—they import most of their 
things—in short, I don’t know any one I’d rather 
be than one of those Hautons.” 

Annie, who lived in the quiet little village of 

C-, of which her father was the principal 

lawyer, and who could just manage to maintain 
his family in a plain, comfortable, but ratber 
homespun way, was rather dazzled with this 
picture of the Hautons, and her heart quite died 
within her at the idea of spending a week in the 
house of such grand people. She looked upon 
Kate’s fearlessness upon the subject with some 
surprise—but then Kate was used to such stylish 
people! How should Bhe, a little village girl, 
appear among these grandees? And then her 
dress—that first thought always among women— 
she almost hoped Mrs. Hauton would forget to 
follow up her-invitation. A few days after, how¬ 
ever, Kate entered the room, saying with much 
animation— 

“Here’s a note from Mrs. Hauton, Annie, as 
I expected, asking us to spend a few days at 
Woodlawn. Mamma desired me to show it to you 
before I answered it—so what do you say?” 

“Just what you do of course,” replied Annie. 
“They are almost strangers to me, you know, so 
you must decide for U3 both. I am ready to 
accept or refuse, which ever you like. I don’t 
care about going-” 

“Oh, my dear,” interrupted Kate, quickly. 
“I would not have you refuse on any account. 
I am particularly glad for your sake, that the 
invitation should have come now, while you are 
with us. Indeed, Annie, I consider you quite 
‘in luck,’ so you must not dream of refusing.” 

“How long are we to stay ?” inquired Annie. 

“We are invited from Monday to Wednesday, 
in English style,” replied Kate, “which I like. 
Of all things I hate that indefinite period of ‘ as 
long as you find it agreeable,’ when half your 
time is spent in trying to find out how long you 
are expected to remain, and your hostess is 
equally occupied in endeavoring to ascertain 
when you mean to go.” 

Annie’s eyes dilated with surprise at this defi- 
: nition of hospitality, which sounded to her fresh 




country ears and primitive notions as something i 
remarkable: but concluding that her cousin was 
in jest, she laughed as she asked— 3 

"Is it usual to fix a time for your friends’ ] 
departure as well as for their coming, Kate?” ; 

"No,” answered Kate. “I wish it were. It ; 
would not be such a formidable matter to ask i 
them if it was.” 3 

"Are you in earnest?” asked Annie, looking j 
up in surprise. 

" To bo sure I am,” replied Kate. " You don’t j 
know what a bore it is to have a place near the 
city, Annie, and to have people coming forever, 
without an idea when they are going.” 

"Then why do you ask them at all, if you 
don’t want them?” inquired Annie. 

“Oh, because you must,” replied Kate. "Some 
expect it—to others you owe civilities—and its 
all well enough if the time of their going was 
only fixed. Two or three days for people you 
don’t care for, and who don’t care for you, is 
long enough.” 

"Plenty, I should say,” answered Annie, em¬ 
phatically. "And I should not think, Kate, there 
was any danger of guests under such circum¬ 
stances remaining longer.” 

"Much you know of it my dear,” Bald Kate, 
in a droll tone of despair. "The less you care 
for them, and the greater the bores, the longer 
they stay. But papa and mamma have such old- 
fashioned notions of hospitality, that they will 
not adopt this style of naming the days of the 
invitation. The Hautons understand the matter 
better.” 

"I wish,” said Kate, the next day, as she was 
packing up, "I had a pretty little cap for break¬ 
fast.” 

"Why, where is that little beauty you made 
yourself?” inquired Annie. 

"Oh, Annie,” said Kate, half laughing, and 
half sighing, "home-made millinery won’t do 
for Woodlawn. I suppose you ’ll ride out in your 
grey dress,” she continued, as she opened her 
wardrobe to take down some of her own and her 
cousin’s dresses. 

Now as this grey was one of Annie’s two best 
dresses, and which she was accustomed to think 
quite elegant, she hesitated and said— 

"My grey for breakfast?” 

"Yes, it will do very well,” continued Kate, 
supposing her hesitation proceeded from diffi¬ 
dence as to its being too plain. " The simpler a 
morning dress the better, and grey is always a 
good unnoiiceable color.” 

Annie almost gasped, "if she was to begin 
with her foulard for breakfast, what should she 
do for dinner?” but Kate proceeded with— 

"Take the sleeves out of your book muslin, 
and that will do for dinner—you are always safe 


in white—and I suppose they’ll supply us with 
cameliaB from the green-house for our heads.” 

“Book muslins, short sleeves and camelias for 
dinner.” Annie’s heart beat high between ex¬ 
pectation and fear. She wished the visit was 
over, and yet would not have given it up for the 
world. 

Monday morning arrived, and an hour’s ride 
brought them to Woodlawn. As they drove up 
through a broad avenue of elms, and stopped 
before a large, handsome stone house, which 
commanded a beautiful lawn, Annie felt that the 
place quite excelled her expectations. 

Mrs. Hauton received them with great polite¬ 
ness, made a slight apology for her "lazy girls,” 
who were not yet down, and showed them into the 
breakfast-room before the young ladies made 
their appearance. 

They came gliding in presently, however, look¬ 
ing very elegant and high-bred, with the prettiest 
little thread lace caps on the back of their small 
heads, and the finest of white lawn negliges, 
their whole toilet exquisitely fine, simple and 
recherche, so that poor Annie felt at once the 
value and consolation of the expression “unno- 
ticcable ,” which Kate had applied (only to her 
astonishment at the time) to her grey foulard. 

The Miss Hautons did not seem to feel called 
upon to apologize for their not being ready to 
receive their guests, but only remarked languidly, 
“that they must have found it very warm,” and 
asked, "at what time they left the city,” and 
were quite shocked too at the early hour they 
mentioned, and thought "it must be very dis¬ 
agreeable,” and Annie was inclined to think from 
their manner that they would not have risen so 
early to come and see them. 

The conversation became general—if that can 
be called conversation which consisted of some 
remarks upon the long continued drought from 
Mrs. Hauton, with rejoinders on the heat and 
dust of the city from Mrs. Leslie. Mr. Leslie 
inquired of Mr. Hauton something about the 
state of the crops, and Mr. Hauton asked a ques- 
; tion or two about the hew railroad. The young 
ladies kept up a little scattering small talk, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of questions as to who had left 
town yet, and who remained in the city, and 
when the Leslies were going, &c., all of which 
Annie would have thought very dull, if she had 
not been too much oppressed by the novelty and 
elegance of everything around her to dare to 
think at all. 

After breakfast a walk was proposed through 
the garden, and Mrs. Leslie and Mrs. Hauton 
walking on before, the young ladies followed. 
Mrs. Hauton commenced a long story about her 
head gardener, who had behaved so ungratefully 
in leaving her fof a place where he could get 



higher 'wages, when she had dismissed the man 
she had before to take him, because he was wil¬ 
ling to come for less, and after remaining a year 
with her, he had now left for the very wages she 
had given her first man. But she wound up her 
story in a tone of great complaint with, “they 
are all so mercenary.” 

Annie could not help thinking that if a woman 
of Mrs. Eouton’s fortune thought so much of the 
additional wages, that it was not surprising that 
the gardener would not value them less, nor see 
the great call upon his gratitude for having been 
engaged at less than his worth. From this 
grievance, however, Mrs. Hauton proceeded to 
tell Mrs. Leslie of the number of men they kept 
at work on the place, and of how much she gave 
them a day, and at what a cost they kept up the 
green-house, which after all was of no use to 
them as they spent the winters in the city, “and 
the girl3 had more bouquets sent them than they 
wanted.” Then followed complaints of the pro¬ 
perty, which were equally pathetic, and all very 
pompous and prosy, if it did not border on vulgar, 
which Annie strongly suspected it did. Annie 
was in admiration of her aunt’s good breeding, 
which supplied her with patience and attention, 
and suitable rejoinders to all Mrs. Hauton’s 
boastful twaddle, until she even began to doubt 
whether she could be as tired as she supposed at 
first she must be, she kept up the conversation 
with so little appearance of effort. 

She did not listen to half of it herself, hut 
whenever she did, she always found it was some 
long story about the dairy woman who would do 
what she should not, or pompous details of the 
price of the luxuries by which they were sur¬ 
rounded. 

Meantime the MissHautons kept up a languid 
complaint of the heat, and asked Kate if she did 
not find it “horrid;” and when Annie stopped to 
look at Borne rare flowers and asked their name, 
replied, “they did not know, the gardener could 
tell her,” and seemed rather annoyed at Annie’s 
standing in the sun to look at them, and won¬ 
dered at her curiosity about anything so unin¬ 
teresting. Annie was something of a botanist, 
and would gladly have lingered over other plants 
that were new to her, for the garden was under 
the highest cultivation, but she saw that it was 
an interruption to the rest of the party, and they 
sauntered on. She could not help, however, 
pausing again with an exclamation of delight 
before a moss-rose tree in full bearing, when 
Bliss Hauton said sarcastically— 

“You are quite an enthusiast in flowers, Miss 
Cameron.” 

“I am fond of them,” replied Annie, blushing 
slightly. “Are not you?” 

“No,” answered the young lady, carelessly, 


“I don’t careffor them at all. I like them well 
enough in winter—a bouquet finishes one’s dress 
—but X don’t see the use of them at all in sum¬ 
mer.” 

“Oh! I hate them,” rejoined her sister, almost 
pettishly. “ They are such a plague. People who 
come out are always wanting some, and then the 
gardener is to be sent for, and he always grumbles 
at cutting them, and half the time he has not cord 
to tie them up, and papa sends me to the house 
for some—if I had a place I would not have a 
flower on it. But mamma will have them.” 

“Why certainly, my dear,” said Mrs. Hauton, 
whose ear caught.this last romai’k, “what should 
I pay Ralston such wages to do nothing? He 
gets Ms money easy enough now—and if he had 
not the green-house to take care of it would 
really he too had.” 

They now came within sight of the river, to 
which the lawn sloped, and Annie proposed that 
they should walk down to the beach; hut the 
young ladies assured her both in a breath, at 
once, “that she would find it very disagreeable,” 
and asMng “if they were not tired,” turned their 
footsteps toward the house. 

They returned to the drawing-room to get 
through the morning as they could. After a 
little dawdling conversation, Bliss Hauton took 
down her embroidery-frame, and began to sort 
worsteds, while Bliss Fanny produced a purse 
and gold beads, of which she offered to show Kate 
the stitch. Kate congratulated herself in her 
heart that she had had foresight enough to arm 
herself with needles and silk, and so felt equal 
to meeting the emergencies of the morning; hut 
poor Annie could only offer to assist Bliss Hauton 
with her worsteds, by way of occupying herself. 

Fortunately for BIx’s. Leslie, Bli’s. Hauton’s 
: stream of talk was unceasing. She told innu¬ 
merable stories of the impositions that were prac- 
I tised upon them; was indignant at the prices that 
; were asked them, and yet moi’e indignant when 
| their fortune did not command them the defer- 
I encc she seemed to think her due. 

! In short, she was purse proud and mean, and 
moreover prosy,and poor Annie thought she would 
die if she had to listen to her half an hour longer. 
It seemed to her the longest morning she had 
ever passed, and when the servants came in with 
luncheon, she awoke as from a nightmare. 

Gathering round the table, everybody ate, not 
from appetite, hut ennui, while BIrs. Hauton 
continued her unwearied talk, which now turned 
on her hot-house and the price of her forced 
fruits. 

Another weary hour passed in the drawing¬ 
room in the same way, when Annie, happening 
to be near a table on which Jay some books, took 
up a new review, in which she soon dipped with 




delight. After reading a few pages slie was ob¬ 
liged to cut the leaves, slie being evidently the 
first person who had looked into it, when she 
heard Miss Hauton in the same sneering tone in 
which she had pronounced her an enthusiast in 
flowers, ask “if Miss Cameron was literary?” 
and Annie, coloring, dropped the book, and re¬ 
turned to her wearisome place on the sofa. 

Kate found to her delight that company was 
expected to dinner, and when the dressing-bell | 
rang, the girls returned to their rooms almost in 
a state of exhaustion. 

“Kate,” exclaimed Annie, “I am almost dead. 

I don’t know what has tired me so, but I declare 
I feel as if I had boon-in an exhausted receiver.” 

Kate laughed. “You should have brought 
some fancy work, Annie. If you had only been 
counting stitches as I have been, you don’t know 
what n support it would have been under Mrs. 
Hau ton's talk. However take courage. TheLang- 
tons, and Constants, and Merediths are coming to 
dinner. Here let me put this wreath of honey¬ 
suckle in your hair. There, that will do, but you 
must not look so tired,” she continued, laughing, 
“or I am afraid you’ll make no conquests, and 
Constant and Meredith are coming with their 
sisters.” 

After half an hour’s free and unrestrained 
chat, and refreshed with the consciousness of a 
pretty, becoming toilette, Annie accompanied her j 
aunt and cousin again to the drawing-room, in¬ 
vigorated for a new attempt upon society. 

The new comers had arrived—a stylish-looking 
set. The girls were in full dress, and the young 
men so whiskered and moustached, that Annie 


“As brides always do—charming of course,” 
he replied, carelessly. “You ladies, with your 
veils and flowers, may set nature herself at de¬ 
fiance, and dare her to recognize you such as she 
made you.” 

“If Fanny Gore looked charming,” said Ellen 
Hau ton, sarcastically, “I think it might have 
puzzled more than dame nature to recognize her. 

I doubt whether Arnold would have known her 
under such a new aspect.” 

“I think he may have credit at least for dif¬ 
fering from others on that point,” said Kate. 
“ Cupid is blind, you know.” 

“Cupid may be, but Arnold is not,” replied 
the young lady, in the same careless, sneering 
tone. 

“It’s a shameful take in.” 

“A take in,” repeated Kate, with surprise. 

“Yes, certainly,” replied Miss Hauton. “He 
did not want to marry her.” 

“Then, why did he?” asked Kate. “He was 
surely a free agent.” 

“No, he was Jiot,” replied Miss Hauton. 
“The Gores tooiild have him. They followed 
him up, and never let him alone till they got 
him.” 

“Do you believe,” said Kate,with some spirit, 
“that any man is to be made to marry against 
his will? There’s no force can do it.” 

“But the force of flattery,” said young Mere¬ 
dith, “A very powerful agent, Miss Leslie,” 

“Then,” said Kate, laughing, “every match 
is a ‘take in,’ on that ground. Is not every 
bride flattered into a beauty, till sbe feels as if 
: she had entered a new sphere ? Do you suppose 


was surprised to hear them speak English. 
They were received with great animation by 
the Hautons, who seemed to belong to that class 
of young ladies, who never thoroughly wake up 
but at the approach of a gentleman. 

The young men glanced slightly at Annie, and 
Mr. Meredith even gave her a second look. He 
thought her decidedly pretty, and a “new face,” 
which was something; but after a remark or two, 
finding sbe “knew nobody,” and did not belong 
to his clique, the trouble of finding topics of 
mutual interest seemed greater than he thought 
her worth, so he returned to Miss Hauton, and 
Annie found herself dropped from a conversation 
that consisted entirely of personal gossip. 

“So the wedding has come off at last?” said 
Susan Hauton to Mr. Constant. “I hope the 
Gores will be quiet now. Were you there? How 
did Mr. Arnold look?” 

“Resigned,” replied the young man, slightly 
shrugging his shoulders. Susan laughed at what 
Annie could not very well perceive, while Miss 
Hauton continued— 

“And the bride? How did she look?” 


anybody ever yet fell in love with the truth.” 

“No, indeed,” replied Mr. Meredith. “ Truth’s 
kept where she should be—‘ at the bottom of a 
well.’ A most ill-bred personage, not fit for 
'good society,’ certainly.” 

Then the conversation branched off to other 
matches, and to Annie’s surpi'ise, she heard these 
high-bred, delicate looking gii’ls talk of their 
friends making “dead sets,” and “catches,” 
and of young men who were “taken in,” in a 
style that, to her ears was quite new, and as 
she thought decidedly (there’s no use mincing 
terms) vulgar. 

Kate, to turn the subject, asked Mr. Constant, 
if he had been to the opera the night before. 

“ I looked in,” he replied. “ Vita was scream¬ 
ing away.” 

“ Is not she horrid ?” exclaimed Miss Hauton. 

“The opera’s a bore,” remarked her sister. 
“Casta’s a horror, and Vita detestable. I’m 
sick of the whole troupe .” 

“I thought you were fond of the opera,” said 
Kate. “You ore always there.” 

“Yes, we had a sofa for the season, and one 




must go somewhere. Bat I was tired to death 
of it before it was half over. Here, Mr. Mere¬ 
dith, hold this silk for me,” she continued, calling 
to the young gentleman who was looking out of 
the window, meditating the possibility of making 
his escape to the refreshment of a cigar. 

“That’s right; make him useful,Miss Hauton,” 
said Mr. Constant, as the reluctant Meredith 
declared himself most happy and honored in 
being so employed, while he anathematized her 
in his heart as “a fool and a bore,” and setting 
his back teeth, with difficulty suppressed a yawn, 
which, however, was evident in spite of his efforts 
to stifle it. Miss Hauton’s animation, however, 
was more than a match for his indifference. He 
was not to be let off. Young ladies (and high-bred 
ones too) will sometimes pin young gentlemen, 
whether or no. It is bad policy; for Annie heard 
Kim afterward, as he escaped to the piazza with 
his friend and a cigar in his mouth, say, 

“What bores these girls are, with their con¬ 
founded worsted and nonsense.” 

The evening passed pretty much in the same 
way. Much gossip and some very had music; 
for Miss Hauton sang, and, like most amateurs, 
would undertake more than she could execute. 
Annie thought of that “screamer Vita, and the 
horrid Casta,” and wondered what ears that were 
so delicate and so alive to the smallest fault in 
others, should have so little perception of their 
own sins of commission. 

“Oh!” said Kate, as they returned at night, 
“did not Susan Hauton’s * Casta Diva' set your 
teeth on edge? Such an absurdity for a girl 
like her to attemptwhat few professional persons 
even can sing. You look tired to death, Annie! 
No wonder; for between you and I, these 
Hautons are very common girls. Strange that 
I have known them for years, and yet never 
knew them before. Dress and distance makes 
such a difference!” 

“They seem to have so little enjoyment in any¬ 
thing,” remarked Annie. “Everything in their 
phraseology Is ‘ahorror’ or a ‘bore.’ Now, to 
us in the country, everything is a pleasure. I 


suppose it is because we have so little,” she 
continued, smiling, “ that we must make the most 
of it.” 

“Well,” said Kate, doubtfully, as if the idea 
was quite new to her and very bold, “is not that 
better than to be weary with too much?” 

“And yet you would laugh at one of our little 
meetings,” replied Annie, “where we talk of 
hooks, sing ballads, and dance after the piano.” 

“That is primitive to be sure,” said Kate, 
with something of contempt in her heart at such 
gothic amusements, 

“It’s pleasant at any rate,” thought poor 
Annie, as she laid her head on her pillow and 
remembered with infinite satisfaction that she 
had only one day more to stay among these very 
fine, very common people. 

“And is it possible,” she thought, “that I 
could be such a /ool as to envy them, because 
they looked gay and graceful across the opera 
house! And half of the rest are doubtless no 
better! Oh, for one spirited, pleasant talk with 
Allan Fitzbugh!” And then her mind travelled 
off to home and a certain young lawyer, and she 

fell asleep dreaming she was in C-, and once 

again a belle, (as one always 13 in one’s dreams) 
and woke to another dull day of neglect and 
common-places, to return home more disen¬ 
chanted of the gay world and its glitter; more 
thoroughly contented than ever she would have 
been with her own intelligent and animated home, 
had she not passed three days at Woodlawn 
amid the dullness of wealth that is unembellished 
by true refinement or brightened by one ray of 
genuine wit. 

But it was all right. To Annie had been given 
that which she most prized—to the Hautons, 
all that they were capable of enjoying. 

Would either party have changed ? No. The 
pity, the contempt was mutual, and the satisfac¬ 
tion on both sides as complete as ever falls to 
the lot of mortals; for Annie had seen the other 
side of the medal, and the Hautons did not know 
that there was another side to be seen. 
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CHILDREN BATHING. 

A STORY OF CLEAR BROOK. 

BY MRS. JOSEPH C. NEAL. 


“ Fanny, Fanny — "where can Fanny be, mother?” 
I heard this is I sat in the window seat, with a 
volume of Miss Edgeworth’s Rosamond in my 
hand. I knew my Cousin Lizzie had searched 
the whole house over for me, aud though it was 
selfish, I could not bear to break the spell in 
which I was wrapt, by speaking. I must have 
been sitting many hours in that shady nook, for 
I had finished the history of the ‘‘Purple Jar”— 
and with the book closed upon my hand I had 
dreamed a long, delicious, waking dream, full of 
fairy visions, and vague, uncertain longings that 
for the first time found entrance to my heart. 

The white muslin curtains swayed slowly above 
my head—the elm trees before the window rustled 
in the same low wind. There was a scent of new 
mown hay upon the air—and the low ripple of a 
brook stole in with its lulling music. And I who 
so loved green foliage, and bright blue skies— 
who had cherished so carefully the clover-tufts, 
and the yellow dandelions, that sprang in the 
little stony covert of my city home—no wonder 
that my heart was filled with a strange delight, 
surrounded as I was by all things beautiful! 

It was my first long visit to the country, strange 
as it may seem, for my mother was a delicate 
invalid, who rarely left her room, and she was 
never happy if her only child was not near her. 
This summer my father had noticed how lustre¬ 
less my eyes had grown, that my cheeks were 
pale, and my slight form began to stoop. So he 
interceded for me, and the invitation of Aunt 
Ellen was accepted. I had come to pass the July 
and August holidays at Clear Brook. I cau even 
now repeal! the wild excitement, which increased 
with every mile of that journey! liow I leaned out 
of the carriage windows, to breathe the fragrant 


air, and watched for the mile-stones with childish 
eagerness. 

But I must not dwell on these things, for the 
tears come to my eyes as I write—to think how 
all those simple pleasures have palled—and that 
the fresh, free heart of a child can never beat in 
my heart again. 

“Fanny—Cousin Fanny!” ' 

“Yes, Louise,” I answered, at length, slowly 
coming from my hiding-place, and giving one last 
longing look upon the beautiful scene. 

“Oh, you provoking girl,” said my pretty dim¬ 
pled cousin, who, though younger than myself, 
had an arch sprightliness that made her a favorite 
with everyone. “I’m all out of breath with 
calling yon, and after all you were going to sleep 
right here in the library, over a book. How I 
hate books—don’t I, mother?” 

“You do not need to ask the question,” an¬ 
swered Aunt Ellen, smiling. “I hope Fanny’s 
example will make you a little more studious, 
and in the meantime you must give her some of 
that blight color; and the love of play which you 
can easily spare.” 

“Ah, don’t scold! there’s a dear, dear mother.” 

How that one smile revealed the devotion of 
parent and child!-—and then Louise began telling 
me her many plans for the afternoon’s amuse¬ 
ment. “Jane Morris was coming over to play 
with us, and we were going down to the brook. 
Mother said we could bathe, or wade at any rate, 
if we would be careful, and go only at the foot of 
the hill where it was shallow.” 

“Wouldu’t you like to wade, Fanny?” 

“Oh, of all things.” I was sure that wading 
was a pleasure that would enhance all those I 
had enjoyed for the past week. 
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So Jane Morris, a shy, yet good-natured little 
girl, came, and when we had become a little ac¬ 
quainted, by talking about the new set of china 
cups and saucers which X had brought Louise, 
and in which tea was to be served on our return 
—we strolled down the lane, with our sun-bon¬ 
nets in our hands, and were soon on our way to 
the brook I had heard singing, in my dream. 

I had my first experience in climbing fences 
that afternoon, as the huge rent in my pretty 
muslin dress attested. And then we came to 
the Great Meadow, as one field on my uncle’s 
farm was called. The grass had not been cut, 
though it was ready for the mower’s scythe. I 
had one dread with all my love for the country, 
I do not know how it was acquired. Perhaps 
from some frightful tale, I had heard, or from 
a dream, for I could remember one in which I 
had seemed to be looking at beautiful garlands 
of flowers which festooned a room, when they 
changed to trailing serpents that came writhing 
toward me with their forked tongues, and fiery 
eyes. As I made the first step into the tall 
grass that same fear came over me, and when 
I felt it rustling up to my waist I whispered 
to Louise, though there was no one to hear my 
cowardice— 

“Are you sure there are no snakesf” How 
merrily she laughed as she repeated my question 
to Jane, and though both assured me to the con¬ 
trary, I could feel, at every step, the glide of 
some hidden enemy, nor did I draw a full breath 
until we stood at the top of the hill. 

Clear Brook was a small stream, or “creek,” 
as it is called in New York, that grew wider and 
deeper after it passed my uncle’s grounds, until 
in the village, a few miles below, it swept into 
the broad mill-pond, and dashed in a sheet of 
foam over the high dam. Here it was so shallow 
that the children were frequently allowed to bathe 
in it, and indeed it was their greatest source of 
amusement in the summer afternoons. 

The girls had selected a most romantic turn in 
the little stream, where the water flowed over a 
gravelly bed, in soft, shiny ripples, and the ferns 
and sedges clustered upon its borders, while 
higher up the yellow lily laid its broad leaves 
upon the gentle undulations of the tide. There 
was a broad, flat stone, just the thing for a dres¬ 
sing-table—and the bank sloped gradually from 
it to the mimic beach. The shrill call of the 
cat-bird, and the tinkle of far-off sheep-bells were 
the only sounds that came to this quiet spot— 
and when I had peered behind every bush and 
moss-covered log, 1 was satisfied that there were 
no intruders to disturb our sport. 

I had been very brave up to the time of cros¬ 
sing the meadow, and thought how much I should 
enjoy my bath. But now my nervous timidity 


had returned, and I felt more alarmed than I 
cared to acknowledge, when Louise said— 

“You’re oldest, Fanny, so you must go in 
first.” 

I thought it would never do to let girls younger 
than myself see my fear,, so I began without a word 
to prepare for my new experiment. Yet.my hands 
trembled so that X drew all tlie strings into knots, 
and Louise was ready after all before I was. Jane 
was to keep guard for us, and take her turn when 
I was through. 

So imagine me standing there with one naked 
foot poising over the clear stream, watching the 
bubbles as they broke and floated off, or the flies 
that skimmed about the surface. I saw a minnow 
dart at one of them, and I was sure the poor little 
fish was waiting to bite my foot. I began to think 
about leeches, I had heard they sometimes fast¬ 
ened upon people, and it was impossible to remove 
them. Yet I, ft city girl, nearly nine years old, 
could not bring myself to confess my fear. 

“Why don’t you go in?” cried Louise, sitting 
there so contentedly, clasping her round dimpled 
arms, and looking on with so much mischief in 
her eyes. 

“Oh—yes—certainly—I’m going,” and I ac¬ 
tually did dip one foot into the water. It was 
much colder than I expected, and I involuntary 
gasped, and shivered from head to foot. 

“Oh, you won’t mind it’s being cold when 
you’re once in,” said Jane. 

“I believe your afraid,” added Louise. The 
last decided me, I summoned all resolution, and 
almost holding my breath set one foot upon the 
sharp gravelly bed, and the cold stream came 
lapping about my ankle. One instant more—but 
as the splash disturbed the placid water, I saw a 
long, strange ripple break the surface. A slimy 
water-snake with its brilliant stripes shot from 
beneath a stone. I felt the slimy creature trail 
across my foot—and with a scream of terror 
fainted. I remember that strange sounds rang 
in my ears, and a numb, palsied sensation crept 
over my limbs, as I fell forward into the cool 
water. 

It was dripping from my hair, and I was trem¬ 
bling with cold, though the air was so warm, 
when eonsciousuess returned. It is a wonder 
that my cousin and her friend had strength, or 
presence of mind enough to draw me to the bank. 
But they were good, brave little girls, who did 
not cry until they heard me speak again, though 
they sobbed then as if their hearts were breaking. 
I had never fainted before, and for a little time 
could-hot remember what had happened. But 
when recollection came, that same sickening sen¬ 
sation returned—and it was with difficulty that I 
could rise from the bed of grass and ferns on 
which they had laid me. 
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There was no doll feast, with cups and saucers: 
that night, for I was put in bed the instant we 
reached home, and laid there for many days, 
before I could again dream in my favorite nook 
with the fresh wind sighing about me. But my 
dear, unselfish little cousin forgot her play and 
her mischief, to sit beside me in the dark room, 
and tell me fairy tales, of which she had a won¬ 


drous store, and sing plaintive ballads in her 
sweet, childish voice. But the fever left mo 
better than I had been for many years; and the 
village doctor, a kind, old-fashioned man, used 
to tell me that my hath in Clear Brook had been 
a fortunate thing after all, for I would never be 
the nervous, delicate child I had been before. 
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CHAPTER I. 
lie was a man of simple heart. 

Patient and meek, tho Christian part. 

Came to his soul as came the air 
That heaved his bosom,* hope, despair, 

Were chastened by a holy faith!— 

Meek in hi3 life ho feared not death. 

Perhaps in the whole world there is not a 
building in which all the horror, the wild poetry, 
of sin and grief is so forcibly written out in black 
shadows and hard stone as in the city prison of 
New York. A stranger passing that massive 
pile would unconsciously feci saddened, though 
entirely ignorant of its painful uses, for the very 
atmosphere fills him with a vague sensation of 
alarm. The Egyptian architecture so heavy and 
imposing—the thick walls which no sunshine can 
penetrate, and against which cries of anguish 
might, unheard, exhaust themselves forever— 
the ponderous columns lost in a perspective of 
black shadows in the front entrance—the lines 
of granite sweeping toward Broadway, and in¬ 
terlocking with the black prison that rises up, 
like a solid wall, gloomy, windowless, and pene¬ 
trated only with loop-holes, like a fort which 
has nothing but misery to protect—all this fills 
the heart with gloom. The moment you come in 
sight of the building your breath draws heavily; 
the atmosphere seems humid with tears, oppres¬ 
sive with sighs, a storm of human suffering appears 
gathering around. The air seems eddying with 
curses which have exhausted their sound against 
those walls, you feel as if sin, shame and grief 
were palpable spirits walking behind and around 
you, and all this is the more terrible because the 
waves of life gather close up to the prison, swel¬ 
ling against its walls on every side. It sits like 
a monster crouching in tbe very heart of a great 
city—the veins and arteries of social evil weave 
and coil close around it, like serpents horn in the 
same foul atmosphere with itself. The prison, 
lower than the graded walks, nestled in a dried 
up swamp that has exchanged the miasma of 
decayed nature for the miasma of human guilt; 
the neighborhood close at hand sunk, like this 
building, deep in the grade of human existence: 
is there on earth another spot so eloquent of 
suffering, so populous with sin? 


“The Tombs,” this name was given to the 
prison years ago, when its foundations were first 
sunk in the swampy moisture of the Boil—where 
you could see the vast structure sinking, day by 
day, into its murky foundations, and enveloped 
in clouds of palpable miasma. , There the poor • 
wretches huddled within its walls, died like herds 
of poisoned cattle; pine coffins were constantly 
passing in and out of those ponderous doors, 
Pauper death-carts might he seen every day 
lumbering up Centro street, on their road to 
Potters’ Field. The man, innocent or guilty, 
who entered those walls breathed his death war¬ 
rant as he passed in. This only continued for 
a season, it was not long before the tramp of 
human feet, and the weight of that ponderous 
mass of stone crushed the poisonous moisture 
from the earth, but the name which death had 
left still remained—a name deeply and solemnly 
significant of the place to all who deem moral 
evil and moral death as mournful as the physical 
suffering which had baptized it. 

The main building, which fronts on Centre 
street, opens to a dusky and pillared vestibule, 
which leads to various offices and rooms occu¬ 
pied by the courts and officials connected with 
the prison. At the right, as you enter, is the 
police court, a spacious apartment, with deep 
casements, a raised platform or dias, railed In 
from the people, upon which the magistrates 
sit; a desk or two, and beyond, several smaller 
rooms used for private examination when they 
are deemed necessary. 

In one of these rooms, the smallest and most 
remote, sat a mournful group, early one morn¬ 
ing, before the magistrates had taken their seats 
upon the bench. One was an old man, thin, 
haggard and care-worn, but with a placid and 
even exalted cast of countenance, such as a 
stricken man wears when he has learned “to 
suffer and he strong.” He sat near a round 
table covered with worn baize, upon which one 
elbow rested rather heavily, for he had tasted 
little food for several days; and the languor of 
habitual privation, joined to strong nervous 
re-action after a scene of horror, impressed 
his person even more than his face. That, as I 
have said, was pale and worn, but tranquil and 
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composed to a degree that startled those who i 
looked upon him, for the old man was waiting j 
there to he examined .on a charge of murder, j 
aud men shuddered when they saw the calm- < 
ness upon his features. It seemed to them s 
nothing hut hardened indifference, the compo- l 
sure of guilt that had ceased to feel its own j 
enormity. \ 

Close by this man sat two females, an old \ 
woman and a girl, but not weeping, they had j 
no tears left, hut they sat with heavy, mournful <j 
eyes gazing upon the floor. Marks of terrible s 
suffering were visible in their faces, and in the s 
dull, hopeless apathy of their motionless silence. > 
Now and then a low sigh rose and died upon l 
the pale lips of the girl, but it was faint as that 
which exhales from a flower which has been \ 
trodden to death, and the poor girl was only \ 
conscious that the pain at her heart was a little s 
sharper that instant than it had been. I 

The woman, pale, still and grief-stricken in j 
every feature and limb, did not even sigli. It 
seemed as if the breath must have frozen upon 
her cold lips, she seemed so utterly chilled, body j 
and soul. < 

An officer of the police stood just within the 
room, not one of those burly, white coated cha- 
racters we find always in English novels, hut a 
tall, slender and gentlemanly person, who re¬ 
garded the group it had been his duty to arrest ; 
with a grave and compassionate glance. True, 
ho searched the old man’s face with that glance 
with which those who have studied the human 
lineaments strive to read the secrets of a soul 
in their expression—but there was nothing rude 
either in his look or in his manner. 

After awhile the officer remembered that his 
prisoners had not tasted food since the day pre¬ 
vious, and, with a pang of self-reproach, he ad- j 
dressed them, j 

“You are worn out for want of food: I should 
have thought of this!” he said, approaching the 
table; “I will order some coffee.” j 

The old man raised his head, and turned his \ 
grateful eyes upon tho officer. j 

“Yes,” he said, with a gentle smile, “theyare j 
hungry: a little coffeo will do them good.” ! 

The young female looked up and softly moved ! 
her head; but the other continued motionless, j 
she had heard nothing. ! 

The officer whispered to a person outside the | 
door, and then began to pace up and down the j 
room like a sentinel, but treading very lightly, ; 
as if subdued by the silent grief over which lie ; 
kept guard. 

Directly the coffee was brought in, with bread 
and fragments of cold meat. j 

“Gome, now,” said tho officer, cheerfully— J 
“take something to give you strength. The ’ 


examination may be a long one, and I have seen 
powerful men sink under a first examination— 
take something to keep you up, or you will 
get nervouB, and admit more than a wise man 
should.” 

“Yes,” said the old man, meekly, “you are 
right, they will want strength—so shall I.” He 
took one of the tin-cups which had been brought 
half full of coffee, and reached it toward the 
woman. 

“Wife!” he said, bending toward her. 

The poor woman started, and looked at him 
through her wild, heavy eyes. 

“What do you wish, Wilcox? What is it you 
want of me?” 

“You observe she is almost beside herself,” 
said the old man, addressing the officer, and 
now his face grew troubled—“what can I do?” 

“Oh! these things are very common. She 
must he roused!” answered tho man, kindly. 
“Speak to her again.” 

The old man stooped over his wife, and laid 
his hand gently upon hers. She did not move. 
He grasped her thin fingers, and tears stood in 
his eyes, still she did not move. He stood a mo¬ 
ment gazing in her face, the tears running down 
his cheeks. He hesitated, looked at tho officer 
half timidly, and bending down kissed the old 
woman on the forehead. 

That kiss broke up the ice in her heart. She 
stood up and began to weep. 

“You spoke to me, "Wilcox—what was it you 
wanted? I am better now—indeed quite well. 
What is it you wanted me to do?” 

“He only wishes you to eat and drink some¬ 
thing,” said the officer, deeply moved. 

“Eat and drink—have wc got anything to eat 
and drink? That is always liis way when we 
are short, urging us and hungry himself.” 

“But there is enough for all,” said the old 
man. “ See, I too will eat, and Julia!” 

“"Why, if there is enough we will all eat, why 
not,” said the poor woman, with a dim smile. 

She took tho coffee, tasted it, and looked 
around tho room with vague curiosity. 

“What is all this?—where are we now, Wil¬ 
cox?” she said, in a low, frightened voice. 

The old man kept liis eyes bent to hers, they 
were full of trouble, and this stimulated her to 
question him again. 

“Where are we? I remember walking, wad¬ 
ing, it seemed to me, neck deep, through a crowd, 
trying to keep up with you. Some one said they 
were taking us to prison; that I had done noth¬ 
ing, and they would not keep mo. That you and 
Julia would stay, but I must go into the street, 
because a wife could not hear witness against her 
husband, hut a grandchild could. Have I been 
crazy, or walking in my sleep?” 
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“No, my wife, you are only worn out, fright- j 
ened; drink some more of the coffee, by and bye ; 
all will be clear to you,” ] 

The old woman obeyed him, and drank eagerly j 
from the cup in her hand. Then she looked on J 
her husband, on Julia, and the officer, as if j 
striving to make out why they were all together ; 
in that strange place. All at once she set. down j 
the cup and drew a heavy breath.. ! 

“I remember,” she said, mournfully—“I re- j 
member now that tall, dead man, with his open j 
eyes and white clenched teeth; .1 know who he \ 
was—I knew it at first.” j 

The officer drew a step nearer and listened, ; 
the spirit of his vocation was strong within him. j 
There might be important evidence in her words, j 
and for a moment the humane man was lost in the j 
acute officer. The prisoner remarked this move-; 
ment, and looked on the man with an expression 
of mild rebuke. j 

“Would you take advantage of her unsettled j 
state, or of the words it might wring from me?” j 
he said. 

“No,” answered the officer, stepping back, i 
abashed. “No, I would not do anything of the 
kind, at least deliberately.” 

But this remonstrance had aroused distrust in 
the old woman, she drew close to her husband, 
and whispered to him— 

“I cannot quite make it out, Wilcox. The 
people—the crowd said over and over again 
that they were taking us to prison. This is 
no prison! carpets on the floor, chairs, window 
blinds, all so pretty and snug, with us eating 
and drinking together. This is no prison, Wil¬ 
cox, we have not had so nice a home these ten 
years,” 

“This is only a room in the prison, not the 
one they will give me by and bye!” answered 
the old man, with a faint smile, “that will be 
smaller yet.” 

“You say me!” said the wife, holding tight to 
the hand that clasped hers. “Why do you not 
say that the room—let it be what it will—is large 
enough for us both; husband? I say, you did 
not mean that it will not hold your wife too.” 

The old man turned away from those earnest 
eyes, he could not bear the look of mingled terror 
and entreaty that filled them. 

“Kemember, Wilcox, we have not spent one 
night apart in thirty years!” 

“I know it,” answered the old man, with qui¬ 
vering lips. 

“And now you will let me stay with you?” 

“Ask him,” said the old man, turning his face 
away—“ask him!” 

She let go her hold of the prisoner’s hand with 
great reluctance, and went up to the officer. 

“You heard what he said, you must know 


what I want. We have lived together a great many 
years, more than your whole life. We have had 
trouble—great trouble, but always together. Tell 
me—can we stay together yet?” 

“I do not know,” said the man, deeply moved. 
“Your husband is charged with a crime that re¬ 
quires strict prison rules.” 

“I know, he is charged with murder! hut you 
see how innocent he is,” answered the wife, and 
all the holy faith, the pure, beautiful love born 
in her youth and strengthened in her age, kindled 
over those wrinkled features—“you see how in¬ 
nocent he is!” 

The man checked a slight wave of the head, 
for he could not appear to doubt that old man’s 
innocence, strong as the evidence was against 
him. 

“You will not send me away!” said the old 
woman, still regarding him with great anxiety. 

“ I have no power—it is not for me to decide— 
such things have been done. In minor offences, I 
have known wives to remain in prison, but never 
in capital cases that I remember.” 

“But some one has the power. It is only for 
a little while—it cannot be for more than a week 
or two that they will keep him, you know.” 

“It may be—from my heart I hope so—but I 
can answer for nothing, I have no power.” 

“Who has power?—what can we do?’’ 

It was the young girl who spoko now. The 
entreaties of her grandmother—the tremulous 
voice of her grandsire, at length aroused her 
feelings from the icy stillness that had crept 
over them. The mist cleared away from her 
eyes, and though heavy with sleeplessness and 
grief, they began to kindle with aroused anima¬ 
tion. 

“No one at present, my poor girl—nothing 
can be done till after the examination.” 

Julia had drawn close to her grandmother, and 
grasped a wave of her faded dress with one hand. 
The officer could not turn his eyes from her face, 
so sad, so mournfully beautiful. He was about 
to utter some vague words of comfort, but while 
they were on his lips a door from the police-court 
opened, and a man looked through, saying in a 
careless, off-hand manner, “bring the old man 
in.” 

The court-room was crowded, with witnesses 
ready to be examined, lawyers, eager for employ¬ 
ment, and others actuated by curiosity alone, all 
crowded and jostled together outside the bar. 
As the prisoner entered, the throng grew denser, 
pouring in through the open door, and spreading 
out into the vestibule to the granite pillars, all 
pressing forward with strained eyes to obtain a 
view of one feeble old man. 

They made a line for him to pass, crushing 
against each other with their heads bent back, 
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and staring in the old man’s face os if he had > 
been some -wild animal, till his thin hand clutched j 
the bar. There he stood meek as a child, with * 
all those bright, Btaring eyes bent upon him. A j 
faint crimson flush broke through the -wrinkles 
on his forehead; and his hand stirred upon the j 
railing with a slight shiver, otherwise his gentle J 
composure was unbroken. j 

The crowd closed up as he passed, but the two > 
females clinging together, breathless and wild ; 
with fear, lest they should be separated from j 
him, pressed close upon his steps, forcing their 
way impetuously one moment, and looking help¬ 
lessly around the next. Still resolutely following > 
the prisoner, they won some little space at each > 
step, not once losing sight of his grey head as it j 
moved through the sea of faces, all turned, as » 
they thought, menacingly upon him. At length j 
they stood close behind the old man, and, unseen j 
by the crowd, clung to his garments with their j 
thin, pale hands. 

The judge bent forward in his leathern easy- , 
ohair, and looked in the prisoner’s face, not \ 
harshly, not even with sternness. Had a lighter j 
offence been charged upon the old man, his face » 
might have borne either of these expressions, ; 
but the very magnitude of the charge under in- j 
vestigation gave dignity to the judge, and true 
dignity is Always gentle. 

He stooped forward, therefore, not smiling, 
but kindly in look and voice, informed the pri¬ 
soner of his rights, and cautioned him not to j 
criminate himself ignorantly in any answer lie ] 
might make to interrogations from the court. ! 

The old man raised his eyes, thanked the judge ; 
in a low voice, and waited. : 

“Your name.” | 

“ I am known in the city as James Warren, but: 
it is not my real name.” : 

“ What is the real name then?” 

“I will not answer.” 

The old man spoke mildly, but with great firm¬ 
ness. The judge bent bis head. A dozen pens 
could be heard at the reporters’ desk taking down 
the answer. A hush was on the crowd, every 
man leaned forward, breathless and listening. 
Those even in the vestibule kept still while the 
old man’s reply ran among them in whispers. 

“Did you know the man who was found dead 
in your house on the nineteenth of this month?” 

“Yes, I knew the man well!” 

“Where and when had you met before?” 

“I will not answer!” 

“Did you see him on the evening of the eigh¬ 
teenth ?” 

“No!” 

“Did evil feeling exist between you?” 

The old man turned a shado paler, and his 
hand shook upon the railing, he hesitated as if 


at a loss for words which might convey an exact 
answer. 

“I oannot say what his feelings were—but of 
my own I oan speak, having asked this same 
question to my soul many times. Edward Lei¬ 
cester had wronged me and mine—but I forgave 
the wrong, I had no evil feeling against Mm.” 

“Was there not high words and angry defiance 
between you that morning?” 

“He was angry, I was not; agitated, alarmed 
I was, but not angry.” 

“Were you alone with him?” 

“Yes!” 

•“‘How long?” 

“Perhaps ten minutes!” 

“Once more,” said the judge—“once more let 
me remind you that in another court these an¬ 
swers may be used to your prejudice. Now take 
time, you have no counsel, so take time for re¬ 
flection before you reply. What business had 
Edward Leicester with you?—what was the sub¬ 
ject of conversation between you?” 

The old man bent his forehead to the railing, 
and thus stood motionless without answering. 
His own honest sense told him that every ques¬ 
tion that he refused to answer gave rise to doubt, 
and kindled some new prejudice against him. 
His obvious course was silence, or a frank state¬ 
ment of the truth. He raised his head, and 
addressed the judge gently as he might have 
consulted with a friend. 

“If I have a right to refuse answers to a 
portion of what you ask me, may I not, by the 
same right, remain entirely silent?” 

“There is no law which forces you to answer 
where a reply will prejudice your cause.” 

“Will anything I can say help my cause?” 
“No!” 

“Then I will be silent.” 

The judge felt this to be a wise conclusion, 
and a faint gleam of satisfaction came to his lips. 
The meek dignity of that old man, the beautiful 
pale face now and then peering out from behind 
his poverty-stricken garments—the feeble old 
woman crowding close to his side, all had aroused 
his sympathy. It was impossible to look on that 
group and believe any one of those feeble crea¬ 
tures guilty of the blood that had reddened their 
poverty-stricken hearth, and yet the evidence 
against that placid old man had been fearfully 
strong before the coroner’s inquest. 

Some commotion arose in the crowd after this. 
Men began to whisper opinions to each other— 
: nowand then a rude joke or laugh rose from the 
; vestibule. People began to circulate in and out 
i at the various doors, and during all this several 
! witnesses- were examined. These persons had 
| seen a gentleman, well, nay, elegantly dressed, 
> enter the miserable basement occupied by the 
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prisoner and his family, very early on the morn¬ 
ing of the nineteenth. One, a person who lived 
in the front basement, testified to high words, 
and a sound as if some one had stamped several 
times on the floor. Then he heard quick foot¬ 
steps along the entry; saw the stranger an in¬ 
stant in the front area, and then heard him go 
back again. This excited considerable curiosity 
in the witness, who opened the door of his own 
room and looked out. He caught a glimpse of 
the stranger going, quickly, through the next 
door, and saw two females. The old woman 
and girl now standing behind the prisoner were 
crouching in the back end of the entry, appa¬ 
rently much frightened, for both were pale: and 
the old woman wrung her hands while the girl 
wept bitterly. A little after, perhaps two minutes, 
this man heard a sound from the next room, as if 
of some heavy body falling, this was followed by 
a hush that made him shiver from head to foot. 
He went out and saw the two females clinging 
together, and creeping pale and terror-stricken 
up to the door, which the old woman tried to 
open, but could not, her hands shook so violently. 
The witness himself turned the latch and looked 
in, leaning over tho females, who, uttering a low 
cry, stood motionless, blocking up the entrance. 
Ho saw a man, the stranger, lying upon the floor, 
stretched back in the agony of a fierce death 
pang; his teeth were clenched; his eyes wide 
open; the chin protruded upward; and both 
hands were groping and clutching at the bare 
floor. While the witness looked on, the limbs, 
half gathered up and strained against the floor, 
gave way, and settled down like ridges of with¬ 
ered grass. The room was badly lighted, but it 
seemed to the witness that there was some faint 
motion, after this a shudder, or it might be a 
fold of the dead man’s clothes settling around 
him, but except this all signs of life went out 
from the body. 

Then the witness had time to see the other 
objects in the room. The first thing that his 
eyes fell upon was the face of old Mr. Warren, 
the palest, the most deathly face he ever saw on 
a living man; he was stooping over the corpse, 
grasping what seemed a handful of snow, stained 
through and through with blood which he pressed 
down upon the dead man’s side. 

The witness grew wild with the terror of this 
scene. He pushed the two females forward and 
went in. The prisoner looked up, still pressing 
his hand upon the dead man; his lips moved, and 
he tried to speak, but could not. On stooping 
down, the witness saw that the stained mass 
clenched in the old man’s fingers was one side 
of a white satin vest, clutched up with masses 
of fine linen, which the dead man had worn. He 
also saw a knife lying upon the floor wet to the 


haft. After a minute or so, the prisoner spoke 
apparently feeling the body grow stiff under his 
hand; he turned his head with a piteous look 
and whispered—“what can we do?” 

The witness stated that his answer was « noth¬ 
ing—the man is dead!” 

Then the old man got up, and went to a bed 
huddled on the floor in one corner of the room 
where his wife and granddaughter had dropped, 
when the witness pushed them with unconscious 
violence from the threshold. He said something 
in a low voice to the woman, and she answered— 

“Oh, Wilcox, tell me that you did not do it!” 

The prisoner looked at her—at first he seemed 
amazed as if some horrid thought had just struck 
him, then he looked grieved, wounded to the 
heart. The expression that came upon his face 
was enough to make one cry, but his voice, when 
he spoke, was even worse than the look: it seemed 
choked up with tears, that he could not shed. 

“My wife:” he said nothing more, hut that 
was enough to make the old woman cover her 
face with both hands and sob like a child. Julia, 
his grandchild, who had been sitting white and 
still as death till then, lifted her eyes to the old 
man’s face, and you could see them deepen with 
sorrowful astonishment, as if she too had been 
suddenly wounded. The look of horror died on 
her features, leaving them full of pitying tender¬ 
ness. She arose with the look of an angel, aDd 
clasping her hands over the old man’s arm, as he 
Btood gazing mournfully upon his wife, pressed 
her pale, beautiful head against his side. 

“ Grandfather, she did not think it. It was the 
terror that spoke, not her, not my grandmother!” 

I The old man would have laid his hand upon her 
head, but it was crimson and wet. He saw this, 
and dropped it again. 

The dim light, the pale faces, the man stark 
and dead upon the floor, made the scene too pain¬ 
ful even for a strong man. The witness went 
out, and aroused the neighborhood. He did not 
go back: more courageous men would have shrunk 
from the scene as he did. 

I have given this man’s evidence, not in his 
own words. He was a German, and spoke rude 
English; but the scene, he described, was only 
the more graphic for that. It impressed the 
judges and the crowd; it gratified that intense 
love of the horrible that is becoming a passion 
in the masses, and yet softened it with touches 
of rude pathos, that also gratified the populace. 
Here and there you saw a wet eye in the crowd. 
Men who were strangers to each other exchanged 
whispered wishes that the prisoner might be 
found innocent. The old woman and her grand¬ 
daughter became objects of unceasing curiosity 
Men pressed forward to get a sight at them. 
The reporters paused to study their features, 
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and to take aa inventory of their poverty-stricken 
garments. 

Other witnesses were oalled, all testifying to 
like facts, all serving to fasten the appearances 
of guilt more closely upon that fallen old man. 
When all had keen examined hut the grand¬ 
daughter, the excitement became intense; the 
crowd pressed closer to the bar; those in the 
vestibule rushed in, filling every corner of the 
room. The poor girl moved when her name was 
pronounced, and with difficulty mounted the step 
which lifted her white face to a level with the 
judge. The little hands grasped the railing till 
every drop of blood was driven from the strained 
fingers; but for this, she must have fallen to the 
earth, for there was no strength in her limbs, 
no strength at her heart, save that which one 
fixed solemn thought gave. There was something 
deeper than the pallor of fear in those beautiful 
features—something more sublime than sorrow 
in the deep violet eyes which she lifted to the 
magistrate. He saw her lips move, and bent for¬ 
ward to catch the sound of words that she seemed 
to be uttering,— 

“I cannot answer any questions—don’t ask 
me, sir, don’t!” He caught these words. Ho 
saw the look of meek courage that spoke even 
more forcibly than the tremulous lips. No one 
saw the look, or heard the voice, but himself, 
not even the prisoner; for age had somewhat 
dulled his ear. The face, the look, the gentle 
bearing of this poor girl, filled the judge with 
compassion. It is a horrible thing for any law 
to force evidence from one loving heart that may 
cast another into the grave. The magistrate had 
never felt the cruelty so much before. The ques¬ 
tions that he should have propounded sunk back 
upon his heart. It seemed like torturing a lamb 
with all the flock looking on. Still, the magis¬ 
trates of our courts learn hard lessons even of 
juvenile depravity: not to be suspicious would, 
in them, be a livipg miracle. This girl might bo 
prompted by advice, and thus artfully acting as 
the tool of some lawyer. You would not look in 
her eyes and believe it, but soft eyes sometimes 
hood over falsehood that would make you trem¬ 
ble. No one is better aware of this than the 
acute magistrate, still there is something in pure 
simplicity that convinces the heart long before 
the judgment has power to act. 

“Who told you not to answer my questions?” 
he said, in a low voice. 

“No one!” 

“ Then why refuse?” 

“Because my grandfather never killed the 
man, but what I should say might make it seem 
as if he did.” 

“But do you know that is contempt of court, 
a punishable offence?” 


“I did not know it!” 

“That I have power to make you answer?” 

A faint beautiful smile flitted across that pure 
face. You might fancy a youthful martyr smil¬ 
ing thus when threatened with death by fire. 
It disturbed in no degree the humility of her 
demeanor, but that one gleam of the strength 
within her satisfied the magistrate. 

Not even the reporters had been able to catch 
a word of the conversation. His dignity was in 
no way committed. He resolved to waive the 
cruel power, which would have wrung accusation 
from that helpless creature unnecessarily; for 
the evidence that had gone before was quite 
sufficient to justify a commitment. 

“We shall not require the evidence of this 
young girl,” he said, addressing a fellow-magis¬ 
trate, who had been writing quietly during the 
proceedings. 

“ No,” answered the magistrate, without check¬ 
ing his pen or raising his head, “what is the 
use? The story of that German was enough. I 
should have committed him after that. The poor 
girl is frightened to. death. Let her go!” 

“But in the other court, there she will be 
wanted!” 

“True, she must be kept safe. Anybody forth¬ 
coming with the bonds?” 

“ I fear not. It seems hard to keep the poor 
thing in prison!” 

“Likecaging a blackbird!” answered the man, 
racing over the paper with his gold-mounted 
pen. “Hard, but necessary: bad laws must be 
kept the same as good ones, my dear fellow! 
Disgrace to civilization and all that, but the 
majesty of the law must he maintained, even 
though it does shut up nice little girls with the 
offscouring of the earth.” 

, “It goes against my heart!” answered the sit- 
: ting magistrate with a sigh. “It seems like cast¬ 
ing a new fallen wreath before a herd of wild 
! animals. I never hated to sign my name so 
much!” 

“Must be done though. You have stretched 
a point to save her. Just now, the reporters were 
eyeing you. Another step of leniency and down 
comes the press!” 

“I shall act rightly, according to my own 
judgment, notwithstanding the press.” 

“A beautiful sentiment, only don’t let those 
chaps hear it. Would not appreciate the tiling 
at all I” 

The sitting magistrate spoke the truth. Never 
in his life had he signed papers of commitment 
so reluctantly; but they were made out at length, 
and handed to the officer. The old man was con¬ 
ducted from the bar one way, and a strange 
officer took Julia by the hand forcing her through 
the crowd in another direction. At first, she 
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supposed that they were going with her grand¬ 
father. When they were separated in the orowd, 
she began to struggle; a faint wail broke from 
her lips, and the officer was compelled to cast 
his arm around her waist, thus half carrying her 
through the crowd, 

The woman had followed her husband and 
grandchild mechanically, but when they were 
separated, the .cry that broke from Julia’s lips 
made her turn and rush back: the crowd closed 
in around her: she cast one wild look after the 
prisoner, another toward the spot whence the 


wail came. They both were lost through a door 
in the dark -vistas of the prison. She saw a white 
arm flung wildly up as if beckoning her, and 
rushed forward, blindly struggling against the 
crowd. In the press of the people, she was hur¬ 
ried forth into the vestibule, and there leaning, 
in dreary helplessness, against one of the massy 
stone pillars, she stood looking vaguely around 
for her husband and child. It was a heart-rend¬ 
ing sight, but every day those ponderous walls 
witness scenes equally mournful. 

(to be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XI. 

It is strange—nay, it is horrible—that so much 
of barbarism still lingers in the laws and customs 
of a free land. Without crime or offence of any 
kind, a person may be taken, here in the city 
of New York, and confined for months among 
the most hideous malefactors; their self-respect 
broken down; their associations brutalized, and 
all this, that the law may be fulfilled. What must 
that law be which requires oppression, that it 
may render justice? In New York, the poor 
witness—a man who has the misfortune to know 
anything of a crime before the courts, is himself 
exactly in the place of a criminal. Like the 
malefactor, he must giro bonds for his prompt 
appearance on the day of trial, or lacking the 
influence to obtain these, must himself share 
the prison of the very felon his evidence will 
condemn. Strangers thus—sea-faring men, and 
persons destitute of friends—are often imprisoned 
for months among the very dregs of humanity: 
innocent, and yet suffering the severest penalties 
of guilt. This injustice, so glaring that a savage 
would blush to acknowledge it, exists almost 
unnoticed in a city overrun with benevolent 
societies, crowded with churches, and inundated 
with sympathies for the wronged of every nation 
or city on earth but our own. If ostentatious 
charity would, for a time, give way to simple 
justice, New York, like all the American cities, 
we know of, would obtain for itself more respect 
abroad and more real prosperity at home. 

It was under this law, that Julia Warren, a 
young creature, just bursting into the first, bloom 
of girlhood, pure, sensitive and guileless as hu¬ 
manity can be, was dragged like a thief into the 
city prison. She had known the deepest degra¬ 
dation of poverty, and that is always so closely 
crowded against crime in cities, that it seems 
almost impossible to keep the dew upon an inno¬ 
cent nature. But Julia had been guarded in her 
poverty by principle so firm, by love so holy, that 
neither the close neighborhood of sin nor the 
gripe of absolute want had power to stain the 
sweet bloom of a nature that seemed to fling off 


evil impressions as the swan casts off waterdrops 
from its snowy bosom, though its whole form is 
bathed in them. 

This young creature, in all her gentle inno¬ 
cence, without crime, without even the suspicion 
of a fault, was now the inmate of a prison, the 
associate of felons, hand in hand with guilt of a 
kind and degree that had never entered even her 
imagination. 

At first, when the officer separated tho poor 
girl from her grandparents, she struggled wildly, 
shrieked for help, and at last fell to imploring 
the man with eyes so wild, and eloquence so 
startling, that he paused in one of the dark 
corridors leading from the court, and strove to 
soothe her, supposing that she was terrified by the 
gloom of the place. 

“No, no!” she answered. “It is not that! I 
did not see that it was dark. I did not look at 
anything. My grandfather—poor grandma. Let 
me go with them. I ’m not afraid. I don’t care 
for being in prison, only let me stay where they 
are!” 

“Your grandmother is not here!” 

“Not here, not here!” answered the poor crea¬ 
ture, wildly and aghast. “ Then what has become 
of her? Let me go—let me go, I say. She will 
die!” 

Julia unlocked the hands that she had clasped, 
flung hack the hair from her face, and fled down 
the corridor so swiftly that the keeper, taken by 
surprise, yra s left far behind: an officer, coming 
in from the court, seized her by the arm as she 
was passing him. 

“Not so fast, canary bird: not quite so fast. 
It takes swifter wings than yours to get out of 
this cage.” 

Julia looked at the man breathless with affright. 

“What do you hold me for? Why can’t I go?” 
she gasped forth. 

“Because you are a prisoner, little one!” 

“But I have done nothing!” 

“Nobody ever does anything that comes here,” 
said this man, with a contemptuous smile. “Never 
was so many innocent people crowded together.” 
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As he spoke, the man tightened his hold on her ! 
arm, and moved forward, forcing her along with 
him. j 

The poor creature winced under the pain of] 
his grasp. 

“You hurt my arm,” she said, in a low voice. ] 

“Do I?” replied the man, affected by the des- j 
pondency of her tone. “I did not mean to do 
that; but it would be difficult to touch a little, ] 
delicate thing like you without leaving a mark. ) 
Come, don’t cry. I did not hurt you on purpose.” ! 

“I know it. It is not that,” answered the j 
child, lifting her eyes, from which the big tears j 
were dropping like rain. j 

“Well, well, go quietly to the woman’s depart- « 
ment. They will not keep you long unless you 
have been stealing, or some thing of that sort!” 

“Stealing,” faltered the girl, “stealing!” 
The color flashed into her pale, wet cheeks, a 
faint, scornful smile quivered over her lips. 

The officer, from whom she had fled, now came 
up. “Come,” he said, with a shade of import¬ 
ance. “ I cannot be kept waiting in this way.” 

“I am ready!” answered the poor girl, in a 
voice of utter despondency, while her head dropped 
upon her bosom. “ If I am a prisoner, take me 
away. But what—what have I done?” 

“Never mind; settle that with the court. I 
am in a hurry, so come along!” 

Julia neither expostulated nor attempted to 
resist. 

She gave her hand to the officer, who led her 
quickly forward. They threaded the dim vault¬ 
like passage, and paused before a grated door, 
through which the trembling girl could see dark 
squalid figures moving about in the dusky twilight 
that filled the prison. Two or three faces, haggard 
and fiend-like, were pressed up against the bars— 
one was that of a negro woman, scarred with 
many a street brawl, whose inflamed eyes glared 
wickedly upon the innocent creature, whom the 
laws had sent to be her companion. 

“Get hack—back, with you!” commanded the 
officer, dashing his keys against the grating. 
“Your hideous faces frighten the poor thing!” 

The faces flitted away, grinning defiance and 
sending hack a burst of hoarse laughter, that 
made Julia shiver from head to foot. She drew 
close to the man, clinging to his garments, while 
he turned the heavy lock and thrust the door half 
open. The dim vista of a hall, with cells yawning 
on one side, and filled with gloomy light, through 
which wild, impish figures wandered restlessly to 
and fro, or sat motionless against the walls, met 
Julia’s gaze. She shrank back, and clinging 
desperately to her. conductor. 

“Oh, mercy, mercy! Not here—not here!” 
she cried, pallid and shivering. 

The man raised her firmly in his arms, and 


passing through the door, set her down. She 
heard the clank of keys; the shooting of a heavy 
bolt. She saw the shadow of this, her last 
friend, fall across the grating; and then, in 
dreary desolation, she sat down upon a wooden 
bench, and leaning her cold cheek against the 
wall, closed her eyes. The tears pressed through 
those long dark eyelashes, and rolled one by one 
in heavy drops over her face. The arms hung 
helplessly down: all the energies of her young 
life seemed utterly prostrated. 

The hall was full of women of all ages, and 
bearing every stamp that vice or sorrow impresses 
on the countenance. Some, old and hardened in 
evil, stood aloof looking upon the heart-stricken 
girl with their stony, pitiless eyes; others, 
younger, more reckless and fierce in their sym¬ 
pathies, gathered around in a crowd, commenting 
upon her grief, some mockingly, others with a 
touch of feeling. Black and white, all huddled 
around the bench she occupied, pouring their 
hot breath out, till she sickened and grew faint, 
as if the boughs of a Upas tree were drooping 
over her. 

“She’s sick—she’s fainting away!” cried one 
of the woman. “Bring some water!” 

“No,” cried another. “If we had a drop of 
brandy now. But water, bah!” 

“It’s the horrors—see how she trembles,” 
exclaimed a third, with a chuckle and a toss of 
the head. 

“No such thing. She’s too young—too hand¬ 
some!” 

“Oh, get away! Don’t I know the symptoms,” 
interrupted the first speaker, with a coarse laugh. 
“Ain’t I young—ain’t I handsome: who says 
no to that? And yet liavn’t you heard me yell— 
havn’t you heard me rave with the horrors?” 

“That was because the doctor prescribes 
brandy,’’interposed a sly-looking mulatto woman, 
folding her arms and turning her head saucily 
on one side. “When that medicine comes, you 
are still enough.” 

This retort was followed by a general laugh, 
in which the object joined, till the tears rolled 
down her cheeks. 

In the midst of this coarse glee, Julia had 
fallen, like a withered flower, upon the bench. 
That moment, the huge negress that had so ter¬ 
rified the poor creature at the grating, plunged 
out from a cell in the upper end of the hall, and 
came toward the group with a tin cup full of 
water in her hand. Had a friend come forth on 
an errand of mercy, it would not have seemed 
more out of place than that hideous creature 
under the influence of a kind impulse. She 
came down the hall as rapidly as her naked feet, 
hampered by an old pair of slip-shod shoes, 
could move. The dress hung in rents and fes- 
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toons of dirty and faded calico around her gaunt 
limbs, trailing the stone floor on one side and 
lifted high above lier clumsy ankles on the other. 
The women scattered as she approached, giving 
her a full view of the fainting girl. 

“So you’ve done it among you: smothered 
her. How dare you? Didn’t you see that I took 
a fancy to her, before she came in. Let her alone. 
I want a pet, and she’s mine.” 

“Yours. Why it was your face that frightened 
her to death. There hasn’t been a bit of color 
in her lips since she saw you,” answered the 
woman that had so eagerly recommended brandy, 
and who kept her place in spite of the formidable 
negress. “Here, give me the water and get out 
of my sight.” 

The negress pushed this woman roughly aside, 
and kneeling down by the senseless girl, bathed 
her forehead with the water. Julia did not stir: 
her face continued deathly white, a faint violet 
tinge lay upon her lips and around her eyes; 
her little hands fell down to the stone floor; her 
feet dropped heavily from the bench. This posi¬ 
tion, more than the still face even, was fearfully 
like death. 

“Call a keeper,” cried half a dozen voices. 
“She is scared to death!” 

“The doctor!” urged as many more voices. 
“It will take a doctor to bring her out of that 
fit!” 

“We wont have a doctor,” exclaimed the old 
negress, stoutly. “ He’d call it tremors, aud give 
her brandy or laudanum. I tell you, she isn’t 
one of that sort! Don’t believe a drop of the 
ardent ever touched her lips!” 

Again a coarse laugh broke up from among 
the prisoners. 

The negress dashed a handful of water across 
the poor face over which that laughter floated 
like the orgies of fiends around the death couch. 
She rose to one kree, and turned her fierce eyes 
upon tho scoffers. 

I have never stained a page in my life with 
profane language, even when describing a profane 
person—never have placed the name of God 
irreverently into the lips of an ideal character: 
sooner would I feel an oath burning upon my own 
soul, than register one where it might familiarize 
itself to a thousand souls, surprised into its use 
by their confidence in the author. Even here, 
where profanity is the common language of the 
place, I will risk a feebler description in my 
own language rather than for one instant break 
through the rule of a life; yet the language 
which I could not force this pen to write, the 
coarse creatures, most of them, brutalized by vice 
to a degree that I shrink from describing, were 
the influences, into which a young guileless crea¬ 
ture was plunged by the laws of an enlightened 


; people. When she opened her eyes, that scarred, 

| black face, less repulsive from a touch of kindly 
| feeling, but hideous still, was the first object that 
j greeted them. 

I The woman, as I have said, had risen to one 
| knee. The holy name of God trembled on her 
| coarse lips, prefacing the torrent of abusive ex- 
| postulation that broke from them in the rudest 
I and most repulsive language. 

; “You needn’t laugh. Don’t I know better— 
I fifty times better than any of you ? Havn’t I 
I been here, this is the fifteenth time? Don’t I go 
1 to my country-seat on Blackwell’s Island every 
; summer of my life? How many times have you 
j been there, the best of you, I should like to ask? 

; Twice three times. Boh! what should you know 
: of life. Stand out of the way. She’s beginning 
; to sob. You shan’t stifle her again, I promise 
| you. It was the water did it. Which of you 
i could be got out of a fit with water—tell me 
: that? Here—just come one of you and feel her 
; breath, while the tears are in it—sweet as a rose, 
moist as dew. I tell you, she never tasted any- 
! thing stronger than bread and milk in lier life!” 
; The woman clenched this truth with an iinpre- 
* cation on herself, which made the young girl 
; start up and look wildly around, as if she believed 
herself encompassed by a band of demons. 

: “What is the matter? Are yon afraid?” said 
the white prisoner, that had formerly spoken, 
i bending over her. 

: “Get out tif the way,” said the negress, with 
| another oath. “It’s my pet, I tell you.” 
j The terrible creature, whose very kindness was 
| brutal, reached forth lier arm and attempted to 
; draw Julia to her side, but the poor girl recoiled, 

1 shuddering from the touch, and fell upon her 
I knees, covering her ears with both hands.” 

! “Are you afraid of me? Is that it?” shouted 
! the negress, almost touching the strained fingers 
| with her mouth. 

j “Yes, yes!” broke from her tremulous lips, 

: and Julia kept her eyes upon the woman in a 
; wild stare. “I am afraid.” 

“This is gratitude,” said the woman,fiercely. 

| “I brought lier to, and she looks at me as if I 
. were a mad-dog.” 

Julia cowered under the fiery glance with 
: which these words were accompanied. This but 
exasperated her hideous friend, and with an 
. angry grip of the teeth, she seized one little hand, 
forcing it away from the ear, that was on the 
instant filled with a fresh torrent of Curses. 

“Oh, don’t! Pray, pray. It is dreadful to 
; swear so!” 

“ Swear! Why, I didn’t swear—not a word of 
| it. Have been talking milk and water all the 
time just for your sake. Leave it to all these 
ladies, if I haven’t!” said the woman, evidently 
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impressed with the troth of her assertion, and 
appealing, with an air of simple confidence, to 
her fellow-prisoners, for profanity had become 
with her a fixed habit, and she was really uncon- 
cious of it. 

A laugh of derision answered this singular 
appeal, and a dozen voices gave mocking assur¬ 
ance that there had been a mistake about the 
matter, saying, 

“Oh! no, old Mag never swore in her life.” 

Tortured by the wild tumult, and driven to the 
very confines of insanity, Julia could scarcely 
forbear screaming for help. She started up, 
avoiding the negress with a desperate spring 
sideways, and staggered toward the grated door. 
It seemed to her impossible to draw a deep breath, 
in the midst of those wretched beings! 

“Mamma, mamma!” said a soft, sweet voice, 
from one of the cells, and as Julia turned her 
face, she saw through the narrow iron door-way 
the head of a child, bending eagerly forward and 
radiant with joyous surprise. 

Julia paused, held forth both her trembling 
hands, and entered the cell, smiling through her 
tears as if an angel had called. 

The child arose from the floor, for it had been 
upon its hands and knees, and put back its golden 
hair, that broke into waves and curls in spite 
of neglect. With two soiled and dimpled hands, 
it gazed upon the intruder in speechless disap¬ 
pointment. Julia saw this, and lier heart sank 
again. 

“It was not me, you wanted,” she said, laying 
her hand tremblingly on the child’s shoulder* 
“You are sorry that I came?” 

“Yes,” answered the child, and her soft,brown 
eyes filled with tears. “ I thought it was mamma. 
It was dark, and I could not see, but it seemed 
as if you were mamma.” 

Julia stooped down and kissed the child. In 
that dim light, it was difficult to say which of 
those beautiful faces seemed the most angelic. 

“But I love you. I am glad to see you,” she 
said, in a voice that made the little hoy smile 
through his tears. He fixed his eyes upon her 
in a long, earnest gaze, and then nestling close 
to her side, murmured, “and I love you!” 

There was a narrow bed in the cell, and Julia 
sat down upon it, lifting the child to her knee. 
In return, she felt a little arm steal around her 
neck and a warm cheek laid against her own. 
The innocent nature of the child blended with 
that of the maiden, as blossoms in a strango 
atmosphere may be supposed to lean toward 
each other. 

“Do they shut up children in this wicked 
place? How came you here, darling?” 

“I don’t know!” answered the child, shaking 
its beautiful head. 


“But did you come alone?” 

“Oh, no! She came with me.” 

“Who—your mamma?” questioned Julia, bo 
deeply interested in the child, that for the moment 
her own grief was forgotten. 

“No, not her. They call her my mamma, but she 
isn’t. Come here, softly, and I will let you see.” 

He drew Julia to the entrance, and pointed with 
his finger toward a female, who sat cowering by a 
stove a little distance up the passage. There was 
something so picturesque in the bold, Roman out¬ 
lines of this woman’s face that it riveted Julia’s 
attention. The large head, covered with masses 
of dull, black hair, gathered up in a loose coil 
behind, and falling down the cheeks in disheveled 
waves; the nose, rising in a haughty and not un¬ 
graceful curve; the massive forehead and heavy 
chin, with a large mouth coral red and full of 
sensual expression. All this gave to that head, 
bending downward with its side-face toward the 
light, the interest and effect of some old picture, 
which, without real beauty, haunts the memory 
like an unforgotten sin. 

This woman had evidently received some injury 
on the forehead, for a scarlet silk handkerchief 
was knotted across it, the ends mingling behind 
with the neglected braids of her hair, which, but 
for it, must have fallen in coils over her neck 
and shoulders. 

Her dress, of soft, blue barage, had once been 
elegant, if not rich, but in that place, faded and 
soiled, with the flounces half torn away and the 
rents gathered rudely up with pins that she had 
found upon the stone floor of her prison, it 
had a look of peculiar desolation, every fold 
bespoke that flash poverty which profligacy 
makes hideous. 

A book with yellow covers, soiled and torn, lay 
open upon this woman’s lap, and with her large, 
full arms loosely folded on her bosom, she bent 
over it with a look of gloating interest, that be¬ 
trayed all the intensity of her evil nature. You 
could see her black eyes kindle beneath their 
inky lashes, as she impatiently dashed over a 
leaf, or was molested in any way by the noise 
around. You could not look upon this woman 
for an instant without feeling the influence which 
a strong character, even in repose, fixes upon the 
mind. Powerful intellect and strong passions— 
the one utterly untrained, the other curbless and 
fierce—broke through every curve of her sensual 
person, and every line of her face. 

As Julia stood in the cell-door, with one arm 
around tho child, this woman chanced to look 
up, and caught those beautiful eyes fixed so 
steadily upon her. She returned the glance with 
a hard, impudent stare, which filled the young 
creature with alarm, while it served to fascinate 
her gaze. 
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The "woman seemed enraged that her glance 
had not made the stranger cower at once. Crush¬ 
ing her book in one hand, she arose and came 
forward, sweeping her way through the prisoners 
with that sort of undulating swagger into which 
vice changes what was originally grace. She 
came up to Julia, with an oath upon her lips, 
demanding why she had been staring at her so? 

Julia did not answer, but shrank close to the 
child, who cringed against her, evidently terrified 
by the menacing attitude and fierce looks that 
his temerity had provoked. 

“Come here, you little wretch,” exclaimed the 
termagant, securing him by the arm and jerking 
him fiercely through the cell-door. “ How dare 
you speak to any body here without leave? 
Como along, or I’ll break every bone in your 
body.” 

With a swing of the arm, that sent the child 
whirling forward in fierce leaps, she landed him 
at her old seat, and sitting down, crowded tho 
beautiful creature between her and the hot stove, 
setting one foot, twisting through a white slipper 
of torn and dirty satin, heavily in his lap to hold 
him quiet, while she went on with her French 
novel. 

The poor little fellow bent his head, dropped 
Ms pretty hands on the floor, each side of him, 
and sat motionless and meek, like some heavenly 
cherub crushed beneath the foot of a demon. 
Once he struggled a little, and made an effort to 
creep back, for the heat pouring from the huge 
mass of iron which stood close before him had 
become insupportable. 

The woman, without lifting her eyes from the 
book, put her hand down upon his shoulder with 
a fierce imprecation, and ordered him to be quiet. 
The poor infant dared not move again, though 
his face, his neck, and his little arms became 
searlet with the heat, and perspiration stood upon 
his forehead like rain, saturating his golden hair, 
and even, his garments. He lifted his soft eyes, 
full of terror and of entreaty, to the hard face 
above him, but it was gloating over one of those 
foul passages with which Eugene Suo has cursed 
the world, and the innocent creature shrank from 
the expression more than he had cowered from 
the heat. Tears now crowded into his eyes, and 
he turned them, with a look of helpless misery, 
upon the young girl who stood regarding him 
with looks of unutterable pity. Julia Warren 
could not withstand this look. She was no longer 
timid: the prison was forgotten now: her very 
soul went forth in compassion for the one being 
more helpless than herself, whom she might have 
the power to protect. She went softly up to the 
woman and touched her upon the arm; compas¬ 
sion gave the young creature that exquisite tact 
which makes generous impulses so beautiful. 


“Please, madam, let the child stay with me a 
little longer, I will keep him very quiet while you 
read!” 

The meek demeanor, the soft, sweet tone in 
which this was uttered, fell upon the sense like a 
handful of freshly gathered violets. The woman 
had loved pure things once, and this voice started 
her heart as if a gush of perfumed air had swept 
through it. She looked up suddenly, and fixing 
her large, hold eyes upon the girl, seemed won¬ 
dering alike at her loveliness and courage in thus 
addressing her. 

Julia endured the gaze with gentle forbearance, 
but she could not keep her eyes from wandering 
toward the child, who, seizing her dress with one 
hand, was shrouding his face in the folds. 

“ How came you here?” demanded the woman, 
rudely. 

“I don’t know,” was the meek answer. 

“Don’t know, bah! What have you done?” 

“ Nothing!” 

“Nothing!” repeated the woman, with a sicken¬ 
ing sneer; “so you’re not a chicken after all— 
know the ropes, ha! nothing! I never give that 
answer—despise it—always have the courage to 
own what I have the courage to act; it3 original, 
I like it. Take my advice, girl, own the truth 
and shame the—the old gentleman. He’s an 
excellent friend of mine, no doubt, but I love to 
put the old fellow out of countenance with the 
truth now and then. The rest of them never do 
it—not one of them ever committed a crime in 
their lives—unfortunate, nothing more.” 

“Will you let me take up the child?” said 
Ju]ia, with a pleading smile; “see, the heat is 
killing him!” 

The woman glanced down at the little creature, 
half moved her foot, and then pressed it down 
again, but drew back a little dragging the child 
with her; but' she resisted the effort which Julia 
made to release him. 

“Not now, the child’s mine; I’ll make him as 
wicked as I like myself, hut he shan’t run wild 
among the prisoners!” 

“Are you really his mother ?” said Julia. 

“Yes, I am really.his mother!” was the mock¬ 
ing reply; “what have you against it?” 

“Nothing, nothing, only I should think you 
would be afraid to have him here!” 

“And your mother, she isn’t afraid to have 
you here, I suppose.” 

“I have no mother!” said Julia, in a tone of 
sadness, that made itself felt even upon the bad 
nature of her listener. 

“No mother, well don’t mourn for that,” said 
the woman, with a touch of passionate feeling. 
“Thank God for it, if you believe in a God, she 
won’t follow you here with her white, miserable 
face: sbe won’t starve to keep you from sin—or 
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die—die by inches, I tell you, because all is of 
no use. You .won’t see her crowded into a pine 
coffin, and tumbled into Potters’Field, and feel— 
feel in the very core Of your heart that you have 
sent her there. Thank God—thank God, I say, 
miserable girl, that you have no mother!” 

The woman had risen as she spoke, her im¬ 
posing features, her whole form quivering with 
passion. Tears crowded into her lurid eyes, 
giving them fire, depth and expression. She 
ceased speaking, fell upon her seat again, and, 
covering her face with the soiled novel, sobbed 
aloud. 

The child, released from the bondage of her 
foot, stood up trembling beneath the storm of 
her words, but when she fell down and began to 
weep, his lips grew tremulous; his little chest 
began to heave, and climbing up the stool upon 
which his mother crouched, he leaned over and 
kissed her temple. 

This angel kiss fell upon her forehead like a 
drop of dew; she dashed the novel from her face 
and flung her arm over the child. 

“Look,” she cried, with a fierce sob, turning 
her dusky and tear-stained face upon the young 
girl. “He has got a mother, look on her, and 
then dare to mourn because you have none!” 

“ But I have a grandfather and grandmother 
that loves me as if I were there own child,” said 
Julia, deeply moved by the fierce anguish thus 
revealed to her. 

“And where are they?” 

“My grandfather is here!” 

“Here! how came it about? What is he charged 
with?” 

Julia’s lips grew pale as the word “murder!” 
fell from them. Even the woman seemed appalled 
by the mention of a crime so much more serious 
than she had expected. 

“ But you, they do not charge you with murder 
also ?” she questioned, in a subdued voice. 

“No!” said Julia, innocently. “They charge 
me with being a witness!” 

Once more a torrent of fiery imprecations burst 
from the lips of that miserable woman—impre¬ 
cations against a law hideous almost as her own 
sins. Julia recoiled aghast beneath this profane 
violence. The child dropped down from the stool 
and crept to her side, weeping violently. The 
woman saw this, and checked herself. 

“Then you have really done nothing?” 

Julia shook her head and smiled sadly. 

“A beautiful country—beautiful laws, that 
send an innocent child to take lessons in life 
here and from women like us. Oh! my dear, 
it’s a great pity you haven’t been in the Peni¬ 
tentiary half a dozen times, lots of benevolent 
people would be ready to reform you at any ex¬ 
pense then.” 


I Julia smiled, dimly, she did not quite under¬ 
stand what the woman was saying. 

“It makes my heart burn to see you here,” 
i continued the woman, vehemently, “it’s a sin, a 
wicked shame, but I’ll take care of you. There’s 
some good left in me yet; just get acquainted 
j with that little wretch and no one else; stay in 
j your cell, the keeper won’t let them crowd in 
| upon you; the matron will be hero by and bye. 

! She’ll be a mother to you, she’s a Christian, n 
! thorough, cheerful, hard-working Christian. I 
j believe in these things, though I would not own 
| it to every one; kind because she can’t help it, 

; without going against her own nature. I liko 
i that woman, there isn’t a creature hero wicked 
! enough not to liko her.” 

■ “When shall I see her?” questioned Julia, 
j brightening beneath this first gleam of hope, 
i “ To-morrow morning! perhaps before—I don’t 
i know exactly. But come go into my cell—they 
haven’t given you one yet, I suppose—the whole 
| gang of them are coming this way again,” 
j Julia looked up and saw a crowd of women 
; coming up from the grated door, where they had 
; been drawn by some noise in the outer passage. 

: Terrified by the dread of meeting that horrible 
old negress again, she grasped the little hand 
that still held to her garments, and absolutely 
fled after the woman who had entered the cell 
i where she had first seen the child. 

The prisoners were amused by her evident 
: terror, and gathered around the entrance, but 
j as Julia sat down upon the bed, pale and panting 
with affright, her self-constituted guardian started 
forward and dashed the iron door in their faces, 
with a clang that sounded from one hollow cor¬ 
ridor to another like the sudden crash of a bell. 

“There,” she said, with a smile that for a mo¬ 
ment swept away the fierce expression from her 
face, “I’d like to see one of them hold enough 
to come within arm’s-length of that. My home’s 
my castle, if it is in a prison; I’ve been here 
often enough to know my rights. If the laws 
won’t keep you out of that gang, I will!” 

It was wonderful the influence that gentle girl 
had won over the depraved being who protected 
her thus. After she entered the cell no rude 
or profane word passed the woman’s lips. She 
seemed to have shut out half that was wicked in 
her own nature when she dashed the iron door 
against her fellow prisoners. Her large black 
eyes brightened with a sort of rude pleasure as 
she saw her child creep into Julia’s lap, and lay 
his head on her bosom. 

“ How naturally you take to one another,” she 
said, letting down the black masses of her liair, 
and beginning to disentangle the braids with her 
fingers, as if the pure eyes of her guest had re¬ 
proached their unsteady state. “When I was a 
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little girl we had plenty of wild roses in a swamp 
near tlie liouse. It is strange I liave not thought 
of them in ten years, "but when I saw you and the 
child sitting there together, it seems as if I could 
reach out my hands and fill them.” 

Julia did not answer, her eyes were bent on 
the child who had ceased to cry, and lay quietly 
in her arms—so quietly that she could detect a 
drowsy mist stealing over his eyes. The woman 
went on, threading out her long hair in silence. 
After awhile Julia, wlio had been watching the 
soft, brown eyes of tlie child as the white lids 
dropped over them gradually like the closing 
petals of a flower, looked up with a smile, so 
pure, so bright, that the woman unconsciously 
Bmilcd also. 

“He is sound asleep,” said the young girl, 
putting back the moist curls from his forehead. 
“See what a smile, I have been watching it 
deepen on Ms face since his eyes began to close.” 

The woman put back her hair with both hands, 
and turned her eyes with a sort of stern mourn- 
fulness upon the sleeping boy. 

“He never goes to sleep on my bosom like 
that,” she said, at last, with a bitter smile, and 
more bitter tone. “How could he? my heart 
beats sometimes loud enough to scare myself; 
I wonder if wild flowers really do blossom over 
Mount Etna, if they do, why should not my own 
child rest over my own heart?” 

“My grandfather has told me that flowers do 
grow around volcanoes,” said Julia, with a soft 
smile, “but it is because the fire never reaches 
them; if scorched once they would perish!” 

“And my heart scorches everything near it. 
Is that what you mean?” said the woman, with 


a degree of mildness that was peculiarly impres¬ 
sive in a voice usually so stern, and loud. 

“When you were angry to-day he trembled, 
when you wept he kissed you,” answered the 
gentle girl, looking mildly into the dark face of 
her companion, whose fierce nature yielded both 
respect and attention to tlie moral courage that 
spoke from those young lips. 

“Well, what if I do frighten him? we love that 
best which we fear most. It is human nature, 
at any rate it was my nature, and should be my 
child’s,” said the woman, striving to cast off the 
influence of which she was becoming ashamed. 

“And did you ever fear any one?” 

“Bid I ever love any one?” was the answer, 
given in a voice so deep, so earnest, that it seemed 
to ring up from the very bottom of a heart where 
it had been buried for years. 

“I hope so, I trust so—do you not love your 
child?” 

Tlie woman dashed back the entire weight of 
her hair with an impetuous sweep of one hand: 
then, with the whole Roman contour of her face 
exposed, she turned a keen look upon the young 
face lifted so innocently to hers. Long and 
searching was that look. The shadows of terrible 
thoughts swept over that face. Some words, it 
might be of passion, it might be of prayer—for 
bitterness,.grief and repentance, all were blended 
in that look-trembled unuttered on her lips. 
Then she suddenly flung up her arms and falling 
across the bed, cried out in bitter anguish—“oh, 
my God!—my God! can I never again be like 
her?” 

(to be continued.) 
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KEEPING THE TRYST. 

A SEQUEL TO “PLAYING AT GROSS PURPOSES.” 

BY MRS. JOSEPH C. NEAL. 


CHAPTER I. 

The mid-day train from New York had arrived 
at Boston. There was a little hustle at the door 
of the Tremont House, as one carriage after an¬ 
other deposited its dusty burden. Out of the 
last, stepped two beautiful women, whose tasteful 
travelling dresses, together with the quantity of 
well conditioned carpet-bags, baskets and shawls, 
that were lifted out after them, told that theirs 
was a journey of leisure and enjoyment. The 
gentleipan who seemed as their escort left them j 
in the drawing-room, and returned to see that 
various enormous trunks were properly disposed j 
of, and then he entered upon the register, the 
following familiar names. j 

“Mr. and Mrs. Freeman, Savannah, Georgia; j 
Miss Josephine Bradford, New York city.” 

From this, dear ladies, you may come to a 
speedy conclusion, that our old friend, Clara 
Cutlibert, now Mrs. Freeman, was on her bridal 
tour, and Josephine as first bridesmaid attended S 
her. | 

And while the ladies are making a dinner 
toilette, and Mr. Freeman is refreshing himself 
with a cigar, in the reading-room, we will take j 
a glance in retrospect at the events of the past 
winter. Josephine passed the greater part of it 
with the Howards, in Philadelphia. Her brother, 
the only near relative of the orphan girl, unmar¬ 
ried and immersed in business, expressed himself j 
“thankful to anyone that would take Joe off his 
hands.” Consequently after she had officiated as 
attendant at Clara’s wedding in the early 'part of 
the summer, she had accepted the invitation cor¬ 
dially extended, to accompany them to Niagara 
and the lakes. Her brother shook her hand j 
very heartily in parting, and informed her that 
she might draw on him for any amount, without 
scruple. Every one has a different method of 
displaying affection. This was Henry Bradford’s, 
and we know of some people who would prefer it j 
to any other demonstration. j 

It was strange how much Josephine had changed 
in these few months. Her gentle quietness of j 
manner, her shrinking from general admiration, > 
and the total absence of all coquettish display, j 
perplexed Mr. Freeman as much as it pleased his j 
little wife. At first he was disposed to regard it l 
as a deeper policy, for he could but remark that \ 
she had more admirers than. ever. The little \ 


encouragement received by them refuted this 
suspicion, however, and at last he forgot that 
she had ever been any other than the lady-like, 
dignified woman, whose sprightly and intelligent 
conversation made her a most agreeable travel¬ 
ling companion. 

It was now August, and our party, after having 
been at Saratoga, the Falls, and the Canadian 
lakes, were on their way for the promised tryst 
at Centre Harbor. Mrs. Cutlibert, who had been 
left at Brooklyn to pass the summer with an old 
friend, was to join them in Boston, and the 
Howards had gone on before. 

The heavy dinner was concluded. Clara had 
driven out with Mr. Freeman on a shopping ex¬ 
pedition, and Josephine, who was too weary to 
accompany them, resolved on a comfortable siesta. 
She had left a book in the drawing-room while 
waiting for dinner, a new novel in which she was 
much interested. So she turned from Clara’s 
parlor, and went in quest of it. At this hour 
the room was nearly deserted. One little girl 
with her hair a la Kcnewiff , tormented the poor 
piano, and two younger children quarrelled for 
the possession of a favorite ottoman. 

She was leaving the room before she saw that 
it had any other occupant, and then she noticed 
a gentleman, who was leaning by one of the 
windows, with his eyes fixed updn the street. 
His face was turned from her, but there was 
something in Ids air that re-called past associa¬ 
tions. The soft, close curls that clustered about 
the well-formed head—the erect and graceful 
form—they had once been familiar, and in con¬ 
firmation of the sudden suspicions, the low voice 
in which he was humming an air from “Lucia,” 
sent a thrill of recollection to her heart. It was 
Mr. Lisle, who, for the first time since their 
parting at Centre Harbor, was before her! 

For an instant she stood perfectly still, covering 
her face with her hands, and then stole away so 
noiselessly that Frederick Lisle did not know he 
had been looked upon by the same large, sad eyes 
that were even then haunting his memory. 

It was quite dark when Josephine re-joined 
her friends in Clara’s parlor. Mrs. Freeman 
was alone, and exclaimed at the feverish heat of 
Josephine’s hand as she touched it. But Mr. 
Freeman opened the door at that instant, and 
Clara flew toward him as if they had been 
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parted for years, instead of for half an hour, and < 
Josephine was spared any further comment. \ 

“By the way, Miss Bradford,” said he, play- s 
fully, lifting his little wife into an immense fau- 5 
tieid, “whose name do you think I just spied \ 
upon the register?” j 

With wliat an indifferent tone she suggested a 
recent acquaintance! j 

“ Who but your old admirer, and my recreant j 
friend Lisle. I’ve half a mind to cut him for \ 
refusing to act as my second, on this recent j 
melancholy occasion,” and he glanced toward ! 
Clara, who shook her head threateningly. “But, j 
however, as we arc somewhat at a loss for beaux j 
this evening, I ’ll invite him to go out with us.” ] 
“Oh! do,” said Clara. “I always admired; 
Mr. Ljsle, He must be on his way to meet ns ; 

at Centre Harbor. He promised, I’m sure-” ! 

and then she stopped suddenly, for she remem- J 
bered the unfortunate termination of that boat j 
ride, and she began to fear that Josephine might; 
not be altogether pleased with an arrangement; 
that would bring her in close contact with a re-: 
jected suitor. : 

Josephine’s lips quivered, but she did not look 
up. How thankful she was for the twilight! She ' 
would not have had Clara see the flush she felt 
rising to her forehead for worlds. 

A silent and disagreeable ten minutes passed 
before Mr.Freeman’s return, and then Josephine’s : 
heart sank within her, and she felt a chill of dis¬ 
appointment, as his footsteps sounded through : 
the corridor alone. 

“That Lisle lias grown to be the most ineom-: 
prehensible fellow,” were liis first words. “He : 
hoped to pay his respects to Mrs. Freeman in New 
York; hut is very much fatigued this evening, and 
lias a thousand engagements into the bargain. 

' According to his account he must have as many 
friends as Josephine lias lovers, and a separate 
appointment with every one of them. I vowed he 
had not yet forgiven her rejection, whereupon he 
blushed like a girl, and began asking about Mrs. 
Freeman’s health with the tcndcrest anxiety.” 

“Of course then he is not going to meet us at 
Centre Harbor.” 

“He might—lie could not say. He had pro¬ 
mised to meet his sister at Phillips’ Beach to-mor- 
row r . Could not tell when he should get away. 
Miss Chester, the heiress we met at Centre Harbor 
last summer, you know, is of the party, and I’m 
half inclined to think he’s engaged to her.” 

Poor Josephine! She knew he did not love 
her: that all these glances, these gently spoken 
words, she could even now re-call, were counter¬ 
feited. She could not allow liersclf to dwell upon 
the thought of him an instant, or on what lie 
might have been to liev, but for her own folly. 
There was mortified pride mingled with her re¬ 
gretful tears that night, for she plainly saw that 


he avoided her, and still believed that she had 
wilfully coquetted through all their former ac¬ 
quaintance. 

“ How unwomanly I was,” she thought, turning 
from the window where she hail been watching 
the moonlight glide over the comparatively quiet 
streets. “Yet day after day he came to my side. 
He certainly looked all the affection I had hoped 
he felt. But it was just, and I must brave the 
punishment. How often have I deceived others. 
How often have these eyes looked wordless false¬ 
hoods!” 

Her punishment had indeed been severe. For 
once she had felt the regal’d she had so often 
thoughtlessly assumed, and the lesson taught 
by its misapprehension she could never forget. 
Again and again had she re-called that scene, 
and as often hoped that he would some day know 
all, and—could she hope for it?—even love her. 
She had looked forward through all their jour- 
neyings to the promised tryst with an undefined 
hope that then everything would be explained. 
But now even this was taken from her, revealing 
in the anguish of her spirit at its departure how 
deep and earnest, in spite of its concealment, had 
been her regard for one who valued it not. 


CHAPTER II. 

It was morning before she slept, and then her 
cheeks, thbugh burning, were stained with tears, 
and the tangled mass of her dark hair streaming 
over the pillow, told how restlessly she had tossed 
during the summer night. 

She woke from a strange dream, just as the 
first red rays of light heralded the sun. She 
thought she had once more been seated on the 
little island in the still lake. She was alone, and 
while she trembled with an undefined fear, a boat 
shot out of the bay. It came steadily toward 
her. It bore but one person, and at last she re¬ 
cognized the face of Mr. Lisle. He seemed eager 
to reach her side—she rose and stretched out her 
arms toward him, but just as lie was about to 
spring upon the beach, the boat sunk in the dark 
waters, and she saw them close over him dividing 
them forever. A shriek burst from her lips, and 
she awoke. 

She felt as if fainting, and hurried toward the 
open window. The cool morning air revived her. 
She laid her head upon her arm, and sobbed like 
a child from fear and weakness, as the recollec¬ 
tion of yesterday’s events returned mingling with 
her dream. The room was directly over the main 
entrance, and as she sat there a carriage was 
waiting in the street below. There was little 
noise as yet to disturb thp morning stillness, and 
the impatient pawing of the horses, and the 
driver’s oaths, arrested her wandering thoughts. 
Almost mechanically she looked out, the muslin 
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drapery of the curtain shrouding both her face ■ 
and figure. The trunks were covered with white 
canvass, and bore in large letters the initials F. 
L. A solitary passenger hurried down the steps; ’ 
his voice came distinctly to her ear as he bade 
the man drive fast. The door was closed with a 
quick, loud snap, and as the carriage rolled away 
she knew that Frederick Lisle was indeed parted : 
from her. The dream in its conclusion at last. 
had been prophetic. The dark, cold waters of 
indifference and mistrust had separated them. 

She did not give way again to tears, but she j 
pressed her hand over her forehead as one who : 
would seek to drive away a ghastly vision. Once 
more her head pressed the pillow, and all became 
blended in a fitful sleep. When she woke again, 
hope and despair had alike given place to a strong 
resolve, a struggle to banish from her thoughts 
one who so evidently shunned her presence. 

It astonished even herself, the careful exact¬ 
ness of her toilette that morning, and the few 
traces that appeared on its completion of the last 
night’s mental conflict. She was complimented 
at the breakfast-table on the unusual brilliancy 
of her eyes and complexion. She heard the an¬ 
nouncement of Lisle’s early departure, as she sip¬ 
ped the fragrant coffee, with an air of extremes!; 
nonchalance . Clara looked relieved on noticing 
this, and buttered a hot roll as she hoped he would 
pass an agreeable life with Miss Chester, though 
from her observations on that young lady’s dispo¬ 
sition she thought the matter doubtful. Josephine 
smiled in reply, and the programme of the day’s 
engagements was announced and discussed, Mr. 
Lisle’s very existence seemingly forgotten on the 
next instant. 

It may seem strange that one of whom she had 
known so little should have power to move the 
proud girl. She could not account for it herself. 
Others as manly, as intelligent, had offered devo¬ 
tion which had been rejected without a thought. 
And thus had she been won. First, her vanity 
enlisted by the involuntary homage to her beauty 
and sprightliness of one pronounced invulnerable: 
then her heart yielded to his evident interest, 
and finally scorn, or indifference to the prize he 
had so unconsciously won, completed the con¬ 
quest. True, the time of their acquaintance had 
been short, but they had met daily and hourly 
then. In the intervening space she had brooded 
over its every event, until unconsciously to her¬ 
self, her love had strengthened with the hope 
that soon he would know all. That hope was 
destroyed. He had shunned her—he was the 
affianced of another, and the thought of him had 
become a sin. And now with others who have 
suffered, she turned her longing eyes from the 
past to an unregarded future. 

Mrs. Cuthbert arrived that evening, much to 
Clara’s delight, who was as usual soon calling 


“mamma”—■mamma!” any time the good lady 
chanced to be out of sight. She was always de¬ 
claring she had so much to tell, but when they 
sat down for it she never could recollect half, 
Mrs. Cuthbert had grown very fond of “my 
son,” as she now called Freeman, and she leaned 
on his arm with an air of confidence and pride 
that delighted Clara. In justice to the young 
husband we must say that devoted to his “bonny 
wee wife” as lie was, he never forget the comfort 
or the wishes of her mother. Ilis deferential 
manner, which was not assumed, and his con¬ 
stant attentions had so won Mrs. Cuthbcrt’s heart, 
that she often expressed her wonder to Josephine 
how “either she or Clara had managed to live 
without him so long.” 

It was the evening of a cloudless summer day 
when they arrived once more at Centre Harbor. 
None of the party spoke as the noisy stage-coach 
bowled over the smooth road. Here and there 
they caught a glimpse of the placid lake. Often. 
by the road-side they discovered some shady nook 
familiar to them in walks and drives, and re-cal¬ 
ling a crowd of recollections. Clara thought of 
her pride and folly which lmd so nearly wrecked 
her happiness. Her husband involuntarily clasped 
her hand as lie remembered that here the precious 
treasure had been confided to him. Josephine sat 
with averted face, and more than once tears stood 
in her eyes, for recollection was most bitter. 

At last they were all brought back to real life 
just as they swept round the broad curve that 
heads the bay, on which the little village stands. 

“3\Iy dear,” said good Mrs. Cuthbert, with a 
groan and sigh of weariness. “I do hope we 
shall have a good cup of tea to-night; and some 
of these nice trout. The air from the lake makes 
one really hungry.” 


CHAPTER III. 

Josephine Bradford had resolved to banish 
all thought of Mr. Lisle. She had come to the 
very last place she should have chosen for the 
attempt. Not a walk or ride but re-callcd him, 
and, struggle as she would, more than one soli¬ 
tary hour was passed in tears. The Howards 
noticed that the change from lier.pld coquettish 
air was even more marked than when she had 
left them in the spring. There was noth' 'g of 
the sadness of a “love sick girl” in her quiet 
movements; her pride forbade the confidence in 
which many would have indulged. joo her friends 
could not account for the thorough change of cha¬ 
racter, but they all approved of it; and Josephine 
found as many others have done, that the love 
and respect of friends more than overbalanced 
the transient admiration of a crowd. Besides, 
the consciousness of a fault overcome has its own 
peculiar happiness. 
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Day after day passed in quiet enjoyment by : 
most of the little party. Only once had the de- : 
linquent been alluded to, and then as Mr. Free- j 
man read the name of Frederick Lisle among the ] 
arrivals at the Astor, Mrs. Howard remarked that ^ 
he must have given up all thoughts of coming : 
further northward. Josephine took up the Tri- : 
bune which Mr. Freeman had thrown down, and : 
as she saw the name so often in her thoughts, j 
noticed directly below it that of his sister and 
Miss Chester. It was another proof that Free- : 
man’s suspicions of their engagement was correct. ; 

It was but a few days after this that a fishing 1 
party was resolved on, and at the same time a 
whortleberry expedition to an island still beyond 
that. 

Every one seemed disposed to do their utmost 
in contributing to the amusement of the rest. 
Josephine had been unusually cheerful for several 
days past; and now her spirits rose with every 
dash of the light oars. She sang, she smiled in 
that soft morning sunlight, and Clara whispered 
involuntarily to her husband — 11 is she not beau¬ 
tiful?” 

It was a freak of Clara’s, that, while Josephine 
had strolled off by herself round a little thicket of 
hemlock, the boat should push off and leave her 
alone until their return from berry hunting. It 
pleased the gentlemen to humor hei% and when 
startled at finding herself thus deserted, Josephine 
waved lint and handkerchief for them to return, it 
pleased the boating-party still more to pretend a 
perfect unconsciousness of these demonstrations, 
and to push on. 

I do not know what put so wild a scheme into 
Clara’s busy brain, but you know when people are 
wild with the unrestrained freedom of a country 
ramble, they often do very ridiculous things, and 
consider them excellent jokes. 

At first, it must be confessed, Josephine was 
disposed to be vexed. Hut the day was very 
lovely, the shade of the neighboring thicket de¬ 
lightful. It was, moreover, the very cove where 
the strange denouement of Mr. Lisle’s attentions 
had occured little more than a year since, and 
finally she was almost grateful to Clara for having 
given her this quiet hour for re-calling the scene, 
and all its subsequent emotions. She sat for a 
long time on the very stone where Lisle had once 
been beside her. She was sad, yet not miserable. 
Who could have been so with that soft air bringing 
sweet perfume from the water-lilies over which 
it passed, sweet sounds from the opposite shore 
mellowed, as music ever is iloating above the 
quiet waters. The mimic waves broke gently at 
her feet with a soothing murmur, and now and 
then a far-off skiff glanced by with snowy sail 
mirrored in the deep blue lake. It is true that 
tears feel through her hands as Bhe shaded her 


eyes from the bright sunshine, but another feeling 
than sorrow mingled with her regret. She was 
grateful, most grateful that her career of heart¬ 
less self-seeking had been checked, and resolved 
in the stillness of her heart, that henceforth her 
fortune, her acquirements, every talent which 
had been so lavishly bestowed, should be devoted 
to making those around her happier and more 
content with life. 

It was a deep revery, and broken at last by the 
splashing of an oar. At* first she did not look 
up, there were many besides themselves seeking 
amusement upon the lake that morning. But it 
came nearer. Larger ripples broke at her feet, 
and then she saw the skiff of which she had 
dreamed, with its single passenger, and that pas¬ 
senger was Frederick Lisle. It was no vision 
now! There was no dread mischance to sepa¬ 
rate them. The keel grated upon the pebbly 
beach—the light oar was thrown down, and once 
more they stood face to face, alone, by the lake 
side. 

He, with earnest, sorrowful eyes, gazing with¬ 
out a word, as if he would read her very soul— 
she with cheeks still wet with tears, and a trem¬ 
bling, fluttering heart, that stayed the words of 
welcome her lips essayed to give. And thus the 
tale was told. IIow Frederick Lisle had in reality 
believed her false, yet, despite his reason, had 
given her his deepest love. He had not known 
it until the morning of their separation; not until 
her hand had trembled in his own—and he had 
spoken the words that sent a shaft quivering to 
the heart that he would have given worlds to be¬ 
lieve true and noble. He tried to forget, but had 
sought her presence again and again, though she 
know it not. Often he had watched her for hours 
in the crowded concert room, at the opera, when 
perchance she had been thinking of him as miles 
away. He did not seek to renew his acquaint¬ 
ance, yet lie tracked her every movement. He 
had shunned the intimacy which his friend's 
bridal festivities would have brought, because 
lie could not trust his own resolves. Then he 
heard how changed she had become; ami his 
pulse leaped with a new hope. Could it be that 
she had not trifled with him after all? That his 
own hands had dashed aside the cup mantling 
with love and hope! This too he strove to banish 
as a vain dream; again lie had fled her presence, 
even when fate seemed to have brought them 
together. But lie could not rest. Amid the bustle 
of crowded watering-places, in his own home to 
which lie restlessly turned, he was haunted by 
her presence. And now he had come, urged by 
an impulse which he could not resist, to know 
his fate. If it was disappointment lie would 
strive to brave it—anything rather than this 
torturing uncertainty! 
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And then he clasped her hand. Once more after 
all that dreary separation. Again it trembled in 
his own—“blessed dream!” murmured those pale 
lips, “do not leave me-” 

“It is no dream,” said the pleading voice once 
more. “Tell me that I may hope, do not send 
me away in scorn again.” 

And then the girl knew that it was indeed 
reality; there were no dark waters between them 
now. 

Perhaps you can imagine the scene which 
ensued when the boating party returned. I will 
not attempt to describe it. Clara protested that 
it was all a hoax- That they had been secretly 
betrothed all this while, and in excess of romance 
had resolved upon the time and place of astonish¬ 
ment to their friends a year before. “All this 
indifference?” said her husband. 

“It was assumed, of course,” answered the 
artful lady. 

“And the separation ?” 

“Who knows what correspondence has been 
going on all the while; what braces on braces of 
letters Joe keeps for private consultation. Oh! 
* you arch hypocrite, with your sudden and won¬ 
derful reformation!” You would have smiled to 
see how naturally the blushing girl looked up to 
Mr. Lisle to defend-her. 

It was an excellent time for explanations as they 
glided back to the shore. Josephine, screened in 
part as she sat in the bow of the boat, by the green 
whortleberry branches piled up in the centre, 
shining with their blue, delicious fruit; and Mr. 


Lisle still clasping her hand, as if lie too was 
fearful it was all a dream, and that she would 
vanish as suddenly as he had won her. 

Clara was unmerciful in her raillery, and the 
Howards earnest in their congratulations. Mr. 
Lisle had not been very explicit in the first part 
of his narrative, and every one held the impres¬ 
sion that he had really been rejected at first, until 
Josephine discovered it months after, aud insisted 
on assuming her own share of mortification. 

She might have seen this had she not been very 
much pre-oeeupied, when good Mrs. Cufchbert 
came up in her stately way just before dinner 
that day, and said— 

“Well, my dear, I’m glad you thought better 
of it. Mr. Lisle is a fine young man.” 

Once more Josephine sat by the open window 
with the cool air coming in from the lake, and 
communed with her own heart; as on the night 
of Clara’s engagement. But now there was no 
tumult there. Peace and unutterable joy filled 
her soul. The remembrance of early folly was 
the only shade upon the present, and she saw 
how wise had been the punishment which had 
taught her that the love of one far outweighed 
the admiration of many; the remembrance of 
past suffering, and knowledge of its cause serving 
as a talisman to keep her from future error. 

A worldiess prayer rose from her heart, as she 
■ looked out upon the calm night, of thankfulness 
for the gift she had that day received, the price¬ 
less gift of human love—for strength that she 
might never prove unworthy of the treasure. 
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LOVE’S DESTINY. 


BY J . T. T IU 

CHAPTER I. 

On the evening of the thirteenth of June, 183-, 

the eastern stage-coach, on the road to C-, 

contained but two passengers. 

The elder of these was a gentleman about forty j 
years of age, of medium height, powerfully made, j 
with a full, broad chest, muscular arms, and 
shoulders which exhibited proportion, combining 
both strength and manly beauty. The features 
of this individual were such as to make a deep 
impression on a spectator, and not easily to be 
forgotten. His hair and beard were jet black, < 
the former falling in careless profusion over his ! 
lofty forehead when he removed his hat, and the | 
latter, heavy and long, totally concealing the ] 
contour of his broad, square chin. In addition ■ 
to these traits, imagine a bold, prominent nose,' 
heavy arched eyebrows shading a pair of spark¬ 
ling black eyes, a firm lip, and a full, round 
cheek, and you have formed a pretty correct idea 
of the appearance of one of the principal charac¬ 
ters in the following story. 

His companion was near ten years younger 
than he, of a tall, slender and graceful figure, 
dark auburn locks, large blue ayaa, and an in¬ 
tellectual forehead, lofty, prominent, and white 
as alabaster. His complexion was light, and 
clear as that of a girl; but, although the expres¬ 
sion of his features indicated a less stern, pas¬ 
sionate and enduring spirit than his companion’s, 
it bespoke a brave and manly heart, capable of 
feeling in the highest degree the noblest impulses 
of our nature. 

The acquaintance of these two individuals had 
commenced in the stage-coach, been cultivated 
there, and there, in all probability, it was destined 
to end. Yet, having travelled together over a 
disagreeable road, with nothing to amuse their 
minds save conversation, a familiarity, nay, a 
sort of earnest sympathy had sprung up between 
them, which might have ripened into a lasting 
friendship. 

The younger of the two, his companion ob¬ 
served, was subject to frequent fits of melan¬ 
choly abstraction, from which it was difficult to 
arouse him. It was evident something of a sad 
nature was weighing upon his mind, and the 
elder traveller endeavored in vain to make him 
cast off all care, and assist him in beguiling the 
tediousness of the journey with mirth and anec¬ 
dote. Despairing of accomplishing this object, 
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he resolved to ascertain, if possible, the cause of 
his new friend’s melancholy, and to offer him 
his assistance.and sympathy. He spoke to him 
kindly on the subject, and told him that if he 
stood in need of friendly aid or counsel, he would 
never regret making a confidant of him. 

“You are very kind,” said the young man, 
“but I fear a history of my sorrows would fail 
to interest you.” 

“Do not fear that,” said the elder traveller, 
“I am curious to learn why it is that the nearer 

•/e approach G-the sadder you become, and 

I am anxious to assist you if to do so lies in my 
power.” 

“It is not probable you or any-other human 
being, save one, could do anything for me,” re¬ 
turned the young man, with a melancholy smile. 
“Yet, if you have patience to hear me, I will tell 
you what events have contributed to make me a 
most unhappy man.” 

“Proceed,” said the other. 

“But you will consider that I speak with you 
confidentially.” 

“Certainly.” 

“And that what I have to relate—at least a 
part of it—I do not wish to have you breathe to 
others, or even think of yourself after to-night.” 

“You have my word,” said the elder traveller. 
“I can keep your secret, but I cannot promise 
never to think of your words again.” 

“True,” sighed the young man. “I need not 
inform you, I suppose, that my present troubles 
are the result of an unhappy attachment.” 

“I had guessed as much.” 

“Very well. But you can’t have imagined the 
peculiar circumstances of my case.” 

“That is what I am anxious to learn.” 

“Well, to begin,” continued the young man, 
“some three years ago this summer, I was intro¬ 
duced to a young lady in L , named Catharine 

Tilden-” 

“Catharine Tilden?” repeated the elder tra¬ 
veller. 

“Such was her name,” continued his young 
friend. “She was the daughter of one of the 
most wealthy and influential men in Putman.” 

“Yes,” said the other—“I have heard of him, 
I think.” 

“I have nothing to say of him—only, that he 
was an indulgent father, and that he had spared no 
pains to give his daughter all the accomplishments 
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which can add to the attractions of a lovely 
woman. Catharine had improved the opportu¬ 
nities her parents gave her, and had grown up 
to be one of the most accomplished, as well as 
most lovely women I ever had the happiness to 
meet. Indeed I thought I had never seen her 
equal; I considered her as perfect a creature as 
ever existed in a human shape. What wonder, 
then, that I loved her?” 

“ That was a natural consequence.” 

“It was more; it was destiny. I was fated 
to love that woman as never woman before was 
loved; and I was fated to be beloved by her in 
return!” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the traveller, with a start. 

“You think that strange, I see,” pursued the 
young man. “I thought so myself at the time, 
and think so now—but so it was! Catharine 
Tilden loved me with something like the love I 

felt for her. I passed four weeks in L-. Ydu 

may think that a short period for such a passion 
as mine, or hers, to grow to be a part of our ex¬ 
istence ; but had you known how those four happy 
weeks were spent, the fact would not have ex¬ 
cited your surprise. I saw her every day, and 

during the latter part of my stay in L-my 

time was spent in her society nearly altogether. 
Although she had appeared so lovely at first, 
every day of my acquaintance with her taught 
me that, having judged her from external ap¬ 
pearances, I still knew nothing of her sterling 
worth. I soon found that she was a jewel more 
precious than even I could have imagined, and 
that in her love I possessed an inestimable gem. 

“It was not long before I bad made up my 
mind to make Miss Tilden my wife, and I was 
on the point of offering her my hand, when I re¬ 
ceived a letter from my friends, stating that my 
father lay at the point of death. I had no time 
to lose; I made hasty preparations to return 
home, and fly to the bedside of my father. It 
was no time to talk of marriage; so I tore myself 
from the arms of Catharine, and with a few hur¬ 
ried words of tenderness and regret at parting, 
left her, and took the stage-coach to return to 
my father’s house. 

“This was sixty miles distant in the town of 

P-. I found my father, as my friends had 

warned me, at the point of death. Day and night 
for seven weeks I was by his bedside, attending 
to all his wants, and giving him what consolation 
I could. I need not detail to you the distressing 
incidents connected with his last illness; it is 
enough to say that I had not been with him two 
months when the breath of life forsook him, and 
I was fatherless. 

“I had written to Catharine during the second 

week after my departure from L-. Although 

expecting an immediate reply, I had not heard 


from her at the time of my fa ther’s death. Then 
and not till then, I wrote again. A month passed 
and still I received no answer to any letters. I 
half forgot my grief for the death of my father, 
in my anxiety to know the cause of her strange 
silence. Again I wrote; and again there followed 
weeks of suspense and painful anxiety. 

“I felt hurt. Had any but Catharine been 
thus negligent of replying to my earnest appeals 
for an explanation, I should have been roused 
to anger such as time could not easily hove 
quenched. As it was I felt deeply grieved—nay, 
madly grieved—but I was not—I could not be 
angry. 

“After a long delay, I resolved to write once 
more. I meant that the letter should decide my 
fate. I could not think of visiting one who did 
not think enough of my regard to write to me, 
and I determined never to see her face again, 
unless my last letter brought a reply, and a satis¬ 
factory apology for her silence. 

“No answer, even to that letter, ever came! 
I was in despair. I cursed the day when first I 
saw Miss Tilden. I said to myself, ‘I will forget 
her;’ but I might as well have said to the winds, 
‘cease to blow.’ I could not banish her image, 
although I deemed her false. She haunted me 
by day and night, and she was always lovely as 
when I saw her in person—when I thought she 
loved me. 

“Late in the fall, being in ill health, I resolved 
to go to Italy, aud set sail from New York about 
the last of November. I spent near two years 
in Europe, visiting all the principal cities on a 
portion of the continent, and making the tour of 
Great Britain. Yet my _ intercourse with the 
world, and the continued change of scene through 
which I passed, failed to erase the memory of my 
unhappy attachment. 

“I returned home, and spent the winter in 

II--, where I was born. I did not visit L-, 

nor did I hear a word from Catharine Tilden. 
Since the beginning of May I have been travel¬ 
ling oyer the New England states, and now I am 
on my way home to H-. 

“Here I have an incident to relate, which has 
revived all my memories, and kindled into a flame 
that burns stronger and fiercer than ever my love 
for Catharine. 

“Five days ago I passed through the town of 

0-, which we are now approaching. The 

stage-coach in which I was travelling stopped to 
change horses, and considerable delay was anti¬ 
cipated on account of some neglect on the part 
of the hostler, which I need not stop to explain. 
As it was a lovely afternoon, I resolved to walk 
on and enjoy a pleasant stroll through the country 
before overtaken by the stage. 

“I was so delighted with the beauty of the 
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country, nil fresli and green as it was in the ver¬ 
dure of early summer, that I thought of little 
else. Night was soon approaching. I had walked 
several miles. 1't was then that I began to wonder 
that the stage had not come up, not having anti¬ 
cipated a walk of more than half a mile before 
being overtaken. Still I kept on. At length it was 
beginning to grow dark, and I felt some alarm, 
and considerable fatigue. 

“I was approaching a small, neat country-seat, 
surrounded by luxuriant shade trees, and orchards 
and gardens tastefully laid out. 

‘“This/ thought I, ‘would be a delightful 
resting-place. I could pass the time here very 
pleasantly until the stage arrives. I think I’ll 
venture to make a call. 1 

“I opened the light wicket, and strolled lei¬ 
surely up the gravel-walk by which the house 
was approached. Arrived at the door, I was 
readily admitted by a servant, when I explained 
the occasion of my unceremonious visit. I was 
shown into a tasteful parlor, and took my seat at 
a window which looked to the westward through 
lattice work, luxuriant vines, flowers and refresh¬ 
ing foliage. The sun was setting; and I sat 
gazing out upon the beautiful scene before me, 
when I was startled from the revery in which I 
was indulging by the entrance of a lady. 

“I turned to regard her. She was evidently 
unaware of my presence, for she had passed 
across the room, and now her hack was toward 
me. Her form was exceedingly graceful, and I 
know her features must be of corresponding 
beauty. 

“ Slowly, as if still unconscious of my presence, 
she turned, and I saw her face. I started. I 
knew I had seen those features before. I was 
already upon my feet, leaning forward in the in¬ 
tensity of my eagerness to know if I was right 
in my first impression, when she raised her eyes 
to mine. 

“Oh, God! I shall never forget that look, nor 
the shriek that followed! She sank upon a 
lounge, pale as death, and trembling with agita¬ 
tion. 

‘“Catharine Tilden!’ 

“My lips syllabled her name, and I tottered 
forward, clasping my hands, and gazing at her 
with emotions you may easily imagine. My first 
impulse was to throw myself at her feet, but I 
remembered how my love had been slighted, and 
my pride restrained me. Pride, too, overcame 
my confusion and agitation, and restored me to 
myself. 

“‘Catharine Tilden!’ I repeated, in calmer 
accents, ‘I little thought to meet you here!’ 

‘“Leave me,’ she gasped, covering her face 
with her hands—‘I cannot look at you!’ 

‘“I scarcely wonder at it!’ said I, bitterly. 


[ “‘Indeed!’ 

! “The word was uttered as if with a buret of 
indignation, and in an instant her hands were 
dropped upon her lap, and her eyes were raised 
to mine with a look which went to my soul. That 
look was full of swelling pride, struggling agony 
and smothered grief! 

‘“I can look at you!’ she said, in a voice 
! tremulous with passion, but with a look and 
gesture of resolution and pride. ‘ I am not the 
one to dread an interview, Charles Wiley! It is 

I not I that am guilty of wronging a heart com- 
i posed of confidence and love! No, Charles Wiley! 

I I can look yon in the face!’ 

j “ ‘What meanB this outburst?’ I asked, with 
| affected coolness. ‘I have not accused you of 
; wronging any one, Miss Tilden.’ 

I “ ‘True,’ said she, in a softened tone—‘true! 
But why are you here? Leave me, I pray you.’ 
j “ ‘Miss Tilden-■* 

j ‘“I cannot hear you, sir. You should go at 
; once—indeed you must go!’ 

; “ ‘Is then my presence so particularly dis- 

; agreeable?’ I asked, in a tone of bitter irony. 

; ‘But believe me, false lady! I will not leave you, 
j now that I have met you, until I have reminded 
j you of your false-heartedness!’ 

| “ ‘Sir!-’ 

; “ ‘Nay, look not at me with such a feint of 

; surprise and indignation! If I have been made 
; your dupe, I am not so far gone in simplicity as 
; to be awed by such dramatic points.’ 

; “ ‘Sir, explain yourself.’ 

: ‘“I will, madam, with pleasure,’ said I. ‘ You 

: cannot have forgotten on what terms we parted.’ 
j “ ‘No—no!’ burst from the lips of Catharine, 
j “ ‘But yet, after all that had passed between 
; us,’ I continued, ‘you did not see fit to deign a 

! single reply to my letters-’ 

[ “‘Your letters!’ 

j “ ‘Yes, Miss Tilden.’ 

! “ ‘What subterfuge is this?’ cried Catharine, 

j ‘I never received a single letter from you-—not 
a note nor line!’ 

i “I was staggered. A new light burst upon 
my mind. It might be that the letters miscar¬ 
ried—that Catharine was not false! In an in¬ 
stant I was at her feet. 

“ ‘For God’s sake!’ I exclaimed, ‘tell me truly 
if you did not receive my letters!’ 

“She repeated her assertion. 

“ ‘And you—you loved me,’ I murmured. 

“ ‘I did love you,’ said Catharine, once more 
covering her face with her hands. 

“A scene followed I will not attempt to de¬ 
scribe. On my knees before her, I repeated all 
my vows of love, and earnestly entreated her to 
forgive mo for suspecting her of being false. I 
, believed her; she believed me, too, in turn. Oh, 
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have I cursed the accidents "which had been the 
occasion of the miscarriage of my letters 1 Thus 
long I had been made miserable by a simple mis¬ 
understanding—a mistake. But I thought she 
might still love me; I deemed that we might yet 
be happy. I was cruelly undeceived! 

“ Suddenly starting up, she repulsed me, and 
withdrew the hand sho had suffered me to clasp, 
for a moment, in my own. 

‘“Oh, my God!’ she exclaimed, wildly, ‘why 
have we met again? I am miserable—leave me 
—let me die I’ 

‘“Dear Catharine,’ said I, still on my knees 
before her, ‘why do you talk thus? You know 
that I love you—you know-— 5 

“ ‘And it is that which makes me miserable!’ 
sobbed she. ‘ You must not love me—I must not 
love you—I will not love you—I do not love you! 
There, now, go—we must never meet again!’ 

“ ‘Catharine! dear Catharine!-’ 

“‘You must not address me thus, Charles 
Wiley. It is wrong—you know it is wrong! But 
perhaps—perhaps you do not know that— that I 
am married -* 

“ ‘ Married! 7 

“ ‘Yes—yes—I am another’s!’ 

“Oh, I cannot describe to you, my friend, the 
emotions produced by this announcement. I rose 
to my feet; I staggered across the room as if I 
had been stunned by a blow. I was dreaming— 
I felt like one falling over a precipice, and sinking 
inevitably into an unfathomable gulf. 

“Soon, however, I recovered. I approached 
Catharine. She was sitting on the sofa, sobbing 
like a girl with her face hid in the folds of her 
handkerchief. I forgot my own sufferings in my 
sympathy for hers. 

“I spoke to her kindly. I endeavored to soothe 
her, and to calm her mind, and soon succeeded. 
A lung and earnest conversation ensued, from 
which I learned that she loved me still. She told 
me the history of her sufferings. She told me 
all! 

“Devotedly as she loved me, when weeks and 
months had passed after our separation, and she 
had received no letters from me, she began to 
believe me false. Then there was a report cir¬ 
culated in L— that I had mai'ried another! 
My silence, she thought, corroborated the report. 
Sho distrusted me, and resolved to think of me 
no more. 

“Not a week had passed after my departure 

from L-, when an old acquaintance of her 

family visited her, and immediately began to 
devote his attentions to her. He was what all 
considered a desirable match. Feeling indignant 
toward me, she encouraged his addresses. She 
respected him highly—she thought that she might 
love him. I cannot explain all—but one thing I 


know to my sorrow, at the end of a year they 
were married! 

“Married! My Catharine became another’s, 
while still her heart was mine. Sho had not 
ceased to love me, more than I had ceased to 
worship her. And thus we met again, and 
learned that we were beloved by each other, 
and learned at the same time that it was too 
1 late—that our very love was sinful, 
j “Night had now come on. The stage-coach, 

| which, I afterward learned, had been delayed by 
I an accident to one of the wheels, had passed the 
; house unobserved by me, and I was left behind. 

I It became necessary for me to depart, as the 
hour grew late. She had made me put off the 
| character of lover, and use the language of simple 
; friendship—for deeply as she loved me, she was 
| too strongly armed by virtue to allow me to speak 
again of love. Her husband as gone from home, 
and she did not expect him back in more than a 
: week, but his absence did not make her forget 
that she had a husband. 

[ “The clock struck eight, and I rose to take 
my leave. Our parting was not such as it was 
i when we separated for the first time! She was 
j. so sad and pale that to look at her made my heart 
i ache. 

j “ ‘Shall we ever meet again?’ I asked. 

| “She sighed and shook her head. 

! Hear me,’ said I, * in five days I shall return 
! this way. Your husband, you say, you do not 
; expect in more than a week. Can I not see you, 

• even if for but a moment, and bid you an eternal 
j adieu?’ 

| ‘“Yes, yes!’ she murmured, in a tremulous 
; voice, ‘if you will go now.’ 

; “And thus we parted,” said the young man, 

■ in conclusion. “I am now within half a mile. 
; of her home. In a few minutes I shall see her 
; again. You know now why I have been at times 
I so thoughtful on the way!” 


CHAPTER II. 

The young traveller, having finished his nar¬ 
rative, leaned his head upon his hand, and sat 
for several minutes without uttering a word. 
His companion, who listened with considerable 
interest, made no remarks when the story was 
ended, but bent his eye upon the young man with 
a strange smile, as if he either despised his weak¬ 
ness or pitied his fate. 

Not a word was spoken by either until they 
were aroused by the voice of the driver— 

“Gentlemen,” said he, as he drew in the reins, 
“I think this is the place where you wished to 
be left.” 

Charles Wiley looked about him. He recog¬ 
nized the country-seat of Catharine’s husband. 
He started to his feet. 
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“Yes,” said he, “I stop here.” l 

“And so do I,” said his companion, -with a 4 
strange smile. j 

“You!” exclaimed Charles, in surprise. j 

“I think you can have no objection-’* > 

“Sir!-” 

“Oh, don’t be alarmed, my friend. You re- j 
member I said I-would assist you if in my power. \ 
I am a man of my word. But you must let me < 
assist you in my own way. I think the best thing \ 
I can do for you is to stop here with you.” \ 

“But, sir-” { 

“Don’t attempt to dissuade me,” said the elder 
traveller, with the same incomprehensible smile, j 
“You will find me obstinate.” 

“But, sir, I cannot conceal my surprise,” began 
Charles. 

“You will not be surprised when you knoio my , 
motive!” replied his companion, in a significant 
tone. 

Charles was astounded at this appearance of 5 
audacity, but he resolved to stop at all events, 
whether his new acquaintance did or not; and 
having directed the coachman to leave his trunks j 

at a hotel in C-, he once more approached j 

the residence of Catharine. j 

His companion followed close by his side, allow- ; 
mg him to lead the way to the house. The night j 
was not dark, and when Charles at length rang ; 
at the door, and turned to observe bis friend’s ! 
features, he was startled by their almost fiendish ] 
expression. j 

Charles was readily admitted, and his com- j 
panion followed him into the house. Charles; 
entered the parlor, while the latter was still; 
lingering in the hall. Catharine was there. She : 
started at'seeing him. 

“Oh, Charles,” she said, “why did you come? 
You should not have done it.” 

Charles gave her a look of reproach. 

“Nay,” she said, “you know we ought not to 
meet—other duties forbid it—therefore farewell 
—I did not mean you should come,” she added, 
bursting into tears. 

Catharine ceased speaking. Charles, too full 
of emotion for words, had not spoken. Sud¬ 
denly Catharine’s face flushed crimson. Then 
she became pale as death mid sunk backward, 
clasping her hands, and staring wildly at some 
object beyond Charles, near the door. The 
young man turned. His fellow traveller stood 
before him! 

“This is not honorable, Bir!” said Charles, in 
a severe tone and manner. “You intrude, sir, 
and I feel-■” 

“For God’s sake,” cried Catharine, springing 
between them, “ do not irritate him—for it is— 
it is—” 

“Who?” demanded the young man. 


“My husband!” gasped the lady. 

Charles recoiled, thunderstruck. 

“I intrude, do I?” said the other, with a con¬ 
temptuous smile. “I intrude in my own house! 
My dear sir, I admire your insolence! Sit down, 
sir, and make yourBelf at home,” he continued, 
with bitter politeness. 

Great as was the young man’s consternation 
on discovering that he had made a confidant of 
Catharine’s husband, he did not lose his self-pos¬ 
session, but prepared himself to act his part boldly 
and well. Even a less observing man could have 
seen that beneath the affected carelessness of the 
husband, there slept a terrible spirit meditating 
revenge. Charles saw it, and trembled, not for 
himself, but for her he loved. 

“Catharine,” said the husband, “I think our 
kind friend can dispense with your company for 
the present. You will see that refreshments are 
prepared for him and me, for we have travelled 
for together to-day, and are somewhat fatigued. 
You will be so good as to excuse my wife for a 
few minutes, Mr. Wiley.” 

“Certainly,” said Charles. 

It was a great relief for Catharine, confused 
and terrified as she was, to be allowed to leave 
the room. 

She retired, not daring to look at Charles. 

“This is a tolerable good joke,” said her hus¬ 
band, -when left alone with Charles. “ Don’t you 
call it so? Isn’t it very pleasant?” he added, 
with a bitter smile, “to know from such good 
authority that my wife loves another! Ha! ha! 
But it seems to mo you don’t see the humor of 
the thing—you look pale and sober when you 
should be laughing at the joke with me. Come, 
rouse yourself, and let us be merry!” 

“ Mr. Harwood,” returned Charles, seriously, 
“you must know I feel in no very merry mood. 
If you do, I am glad of it, and I hope you will be 
so for many a day.” 

Charles had sat down, but now he arose to take 
bis hat. 

“You are not going!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Pshaw! what is the matter with you?” cried 
Mr. Harwood, with feigned surprise. “Ha! I see 
it! You are jealous of me—I am in your way! 
But that is foolish. You have no cause to be 
jealous, I should think! Do sit down again. I 
must have your company to-niglit—we will have 
a merry time!” 

But Charles remained standing. 

“Before I go, Mr. Harwood,” he said, “per¬ 
mit me to say one word. Your wife, in the matter 
of which I have spoken to you, is not in the least 
to blame.. I am the culpable party. Now, before 
I go, promise to say nothing on the subject to her. 
If you feel that some one should be punished, 
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pursue me -with your vengeance. I am prepared 
for you at any time.” 

“What foolish talk!” exclaimed Mr. Harwood. 
“ Have I said I attached blame to any one, or that 
I thought of vengeance? You mistake me, sir. 
I like you, and I confess I should have acted as 
you did under similar circumstances. Don’t fear 
for Catharine. I feel more like making a merry 
night of it than like making a great fuss about 
what I cannot help. So don’t think of leaving 
me until morning—don’t.” 

Charles knew not what to think of this strange 
language, or of the still stranger manner of the 
speaker. He felt compelled to stay, and once 
more took his seat. 

Soon sfter, a servant girl brought in a few 
biscuits, a plate of cheese, a cold fowl, knives, 
forks, plates, glasses, and a bottle of wine. 

“Follow my example,” said Harwood, drawing 
his chair to the table. “You must stand in need 
of refreshments as well as myself. Here is some 
excellent Madeira,” he continued, filling the glass 
of his unwilling guest—>“1 know you will pro¬ 
nounce it capital.” 

Charles drank to his health. 

“But where is Catharine?” asked Harwood, of 
the servant. 

“She is indisposed, and begs to he excused,” 
replied the girl. 

“Indisposed! hem! very well!” he remarked. 
“You can go, Betsy. I am sorry, on your ac¬ 
count, Mr, Wiley,” he continued, raising his glass 
to his lips, “that Catharine is not able to keep 
us company. It must be n great disappointment. 
Will you try a piece of the chicken, sir? Please 
to help yourself to cheese. Allow me to fill your 
glass.” 

“Thank you,” said Charles. “Will you have 
the goodness to pass me the pitcher of water. 
This is excellent Madeira, but it is rather strong.” 

“Drink,” said Harwood. “The stronger the 
better; it will do you good. It will make you 
merry; it will make us both merry, and we should 
be very merry to-night.” 

Charles drank, for he scarce knew what he did. 
Harwood’s strange, incomprehensible manner fas¬ 
cinated him, and when he saw him raise his glass 
to his lips, he did the same. 

An hour passed. Charles was beginning to be 
gay, while his mysterious companion gradually 
grew serious. He, saw that the more the latter 
drank the soberer he became. All the time his 
eyes twinkled with a strange fire, which was not 
without a meaning. 

It was near midnight, when Mr. Harwood 
proposed a game of chess. He had drank four 
times as much wine as Charles, but ho was far 
more serious than when he tasted his first glass. 
Charles, who felt that he himself had drank a 


little too much, was astonished that his com* 
panion was not dead drunk. Yet he appeared so 
perfectly sober, that Charles thought he himself 
would be no match for him in the game he pro¬ 
posed, and hesitated about accepting the chal¬ 
lenge. 

“Kemember, wo have a grand Btake to play 
for!” said Harwood. V 

“What stake?” 

“My wife!” 

“Catharine!” cried Charles, in surprise. 

“Whynot?” said Harwood. “She cannot be¬ 
long to both of us. Either you or I must possess 
her alone. Some would propose to fight for her, 
but I choose to play for her.” 

Chai’lcs felt his blood run cold. He scarce knew 
what he did. The twinkling eye of his rival was 
upon him, and he unconsciously began to assist 
in placing the chess-men on the board. 

From the time the game began neither player 
raised his eyes. Their moves were rather rapid 
for a serious game, but nothing was done without 
study. Both seemed absorbed completely; they 
neither spoke nor stirred, except when they had 
occasion to utter the monosyllable—“check!” or 
to move their men. 

Two hours passed: at the end of that time, the 
game seemed drawing to a close. The adversa¬ 
ries had nearly equal forces left, and there seemed 
but little choice in the position of their pieces. 
At length Charles Wiley, after having matured 
his final plan of attack, and seen in what way, 
by a succession of moves, he could defeat his 
adversary, pushed boldly forward in an unex¬ 
pected quarter. His plan met with all the suc¬ 
cess he expected, and he had won the game. 

“Checkmate!” 

Uttering the word with a quick, exultant 
chuckle, the young man, for the first time, 
raised his eyes from the board. He glanced at 
his defeated adversary and shuddered. Har¬ 
wood was still bending over the chess-board, 
with his eyes fixed intently on the men. For 
five minutes he neither moved nor spoke, and 
Charles sat gazing at his fixed brow and motion¬ 
less frame in mingled awe and surprise. 

At length Harwood slowly raised his head, and 
bent his piercing eyes calmly on Wiley’s face. 

“You have won!” 

The words were uttered in a deep, solemn tone, 
which thrilled to the young man’s heart. 

“ Won—won,” Charles repeated, wildly—“won 
what?” 

“Catharine!” 

“Your wife!” 

“She that was my wife. You have won her, 
and I give her up to you.” 

“Heaven forbid!” exclaimed Charles, with a 
shudder. “I am not the man you take me for. 
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Catharine can he nothing to me as long as she 
has a husband living.” 

“Ah, I see!” sneered Harwood. “You would 
like to put me out of the way before you take my 
wife. So, X don’t see but we shall have to fight 
after all. Well, if you wish it, we will fight for 
Catharine!” 

The husband produced two pistols from a closet 
near by, and laid them on the table, together with 
the necessary appendages. 

“We will fight for her,” he repeated. “We 
will fight with the muzzles against each other’s 
breast. Only one of the pistols shall he loaded 
with a hall. That pistol shall he taken by chance, 
as I will show you. Thus, one of us will he 
killed, and the other will live unmolested in the 
possession of Catharine. Help me to load!” 

"No, I will not,” said Charles. 

“Sir!” 

“I have nothing against yon. You have never 
injured mo intentionally; I cannot fight you; I 
have not the heart to kill you.” 

Mr. Harwood sneered, and once more fixed his 
eyes on Charles. 

“You are deceived,” said he, “I have in¬ 
jured you. I have injured you intentionally, 
and wronged you foully.” 

“How?” 

“You have not guessed then how your letters 
miscarried.” 

“No!” 

“Then I have the pleasure of informing you! 

When I went to L-to marry Catharine, I heard 

of her attachment for you. I resolved to divide 
you—to win her myself. I was an intimate friend 
and confidant of the family. Hence you perceive 
that it was an easy thing for me to arrange mat¬ 
ters so that all her letters passed through my 
hands. Yours, Mr. "Wiley, I destoyed-” 

** Villain!” muttered Charles, springing toward 
him with an impulse of indignation and rage. “ I 
will be revenged for this.” 

“Certainly,” said the other, coolly, “I have 
just suggested a method. See that I load these 
pistols right—one with a ball, and the other with¬ 
out.” 

Charles suppressed liis passionate impulses, in 
order to watch the process of loading. The pis¬ 
tols were soon charged—one to kill, the other to 
do no harm. 

“Turn your back now,” said Harwood, “for a 
moment.” 

Charles did as desired. Ilis adversary laid 
both weapons on the table, wrapped in handker¬ 
chiefs, and placed side by side, 

“Now look this way,” he said. “The pistols 
are in those handkerchiefs. Take your choice! 
I will not know which you take.” 

Charles shut his eyes, while Harwood turned 


his hack, and stretched out liis hand at random. 
The pistol it touched he seized, and opening his 
eyes divested it of its shroud. The weapons were 
so exactly alike that he could not tell which he 
had chosen, and the handkerchiefs being similar, 
Harwood knew not which remained for him. Thus 
they were armed. 

The two adversaries took their stations face 
to face and breast to breast. Each cocked his 
pistol and placed the muzzle against liis adver¬ 
sary’s bosom. 

“When I give the word, fire,” said Mr.narwood. 

“It will make no difference which fires first,” 
replied Wiley, with a smile. “If I have the 
pistol charged with ball, I shall kill you whether 
you fire before I do or at the same time; and vice 
versa. But you may give the word.” 

“Thank you,” said Harwood. “Look me in 
the eye.” 

A moment of fearful silence followed. The two 
adversaries stood like statues. Not a muscle 
moved. Harwood was very pale, and there was a 
diabolical smile upon his lips. On the other hand 
Charles’ face was slightly flushed, and his finely 
chiseled lips were compressed with an expression 
of determined courage and revenge. Harwood’s 
eye trembled as before; Charles’ blazed with a 
steady fire; and the two gazed at each other as 
if they gazed their last. Each with frame erect, 
right foot advanced, and hand raised to a level 
with the breast of liis antagonist, stood waiting 
the decision of fate! 

“Fire!” said Harwood. 

At the instant both triggers were pulled. There 
was a sudden burst of flame from the muzzle of 
eacli weapon, and a deafening report followed. 
Harwood staggered to the floor. Charles Wiley 
stood erect! 

A moment after Catharine hurst into the room. 
She saw her husband lying on the floor, and her 
lover gazing at him calmly, with folded arms. 

“ Oh, God! What have you done ?” she shrieked. 

Charles started. His eye fell upon her who had 
been the cause of the crime he had committed. 
He sprang toward her and threw himself at her 
feet. 

“Catharine—dear Catharine!” he exclaimed, 
“you see what I have done. I have killed your 
husband, but lie would have it so! It was he 
that destroyed my letters, and by that unmanly 
act made us both unhappy. I have liad my re¬ 
venge!” 

“ Oh, Charles!” exclaimed Catharine, shrinking 
with horror from his touch—“you have done a 
fearful thing—murder—murder!” 

“No, no!” gasped the young man. “It was 
no murder—it was in a duel that I killed him, 
and it was he that gave the challenge. Do not 
blame me, for I was carried away with passion. 
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But, Catharine—dear Catharine, fly with me now 
—for I must escape to a foreign land, and I cannot 
leave you here!” 

“Fly with you! the murderer of my husband!” 
exclaimed Catharine, with a gesture of disdain and 
noble pride—“never! But go—I would not have 
you taken—you must escape! Fly, Charles!”, 

“Never—never without you!” said Charles, 
firmly. 

“Consider,” cried Catharine, wildly. “You 
must not he seen here after killing my husband. 
For, you see, my honor—my honor is at stake! 
Oh! if you love me—if you respect me—go!” 

“I obey,” said Charles, calmly, “I leave you 
if you will not fly with me. Ah, I admire your 
feelings—I respect your firmness—and I must 
leave you forever! Farewell! Farewell!” 

He clasped her hand, and held it passionately 
to his lips. The moment after he was gone. 

Catharine was alone with the body of her hus¬ 
band. 

She bent over him, gazing wildly at his fea¬ 
tures; then her heart sickened, her brain reeled, 
and she sank fainting upon his bosom. 

It was a scene for a painter. The wife swoon¬ 
ing upon the body of ber husband, the blood flow¬ 
ing from the wound in liis breast and staining 
her own white garment, the pistols lying on the 
floor, the chess-men and wine-bottles on the table, 
and the lamp which flung its sickly, fitful glare 
over all! 

Such was the scene that met the eyes of the 
servants who soon rushed into the room. 

An alarm was raised, the neighborhood was 
aroused, and surgeons and magistrates were 
called in. 

At daylight the house was crowded with the 
benevolent and the curious. Harwood had not 
yet breathed his last. The ball, it appeared, had 
struck a steel button, and glanced aside, so that 
it had not proved immediately fatal. 

At noon the surgeons told the half distracted 
wife that there were faint hopes of her husband’s 
recovery. 

In the evening there was no more unfavorable 
symptom, and the hopes of Harwood’s friends 
were strengthened. Catharine watched by his 
bedside continually, doing everything for him in 
her power, and praying heaven that he might 
live! 

On the following day there was a change, but 
that change was in the favor of Mr. Harwood. 

A week from that time he was slowly recovering. 

At the close of a fortnight lie was pronounced 
out of danger. He was even able to sit up. 

But Mr. Harwood was now a changed man. 
The period of passion had passed, and during the I 
time when he lay at the point of death, he had ; 
had an opportunity of reflecting calmly on the : 


events wo have related, and of seeing his own 
conduct in its true light. From the first to the 
last it had been culpable, and unworthy of a man; 
and now he saw it so and repented. He forgave 
Catharine, and begged her to pardon him for 
separating her from the man of her choice, and 
for making her unhappy for life. Catharine for¬ 
gave him freely! 


CHAPTER III. 

Two months subsequent to the events we have 
related, Mr. Harwood had almost entirely reco¬ 
vered. 

One day Catharine entered the room where ho 
was reclining on a lounge, and took a seat by his 
side. She was pale and melancholy, as she bad 
always been since her last interview with Charles 
Wiley, and she seemed now about to commence 
a serious conversation with her husband. 

“Mr. Harwood,” said she, “I have a request 
to make.” 

“ Speak it,” replied her husband. “I grant it 
before it is made, in return for the kindness you 
have manifested toward me during my illness.” 

“I have been kind then.” 

“Oh, yes; kinder than I deserve, dear Catha¬ 
rine. Yet you have been cold toward me—as 
if you acted from a sense of duty and benevo¬ 
lence rather than from love.” 

“Well,” said Catharine, “I think you would 
not be surprised if I should inform you that such 
has been the case.” 

Harwood groaned aloud. 

“I cannot conceal from you, ,} continued Catha¬ 
rine, “that since I learned the part you acted in 
winning me—(I refer to the affair of the letters) 
—I no longer regard you with the affection a 
wife should feel for her husband. This is what 
I have to say to you: Now that I have watched 
over you until you have completely recovered, I 
wish to be released from the duties of a wife, for 
henceforth I remain your wife only in name.” 

Harwood started up, changing color, and cast¬ 
ing a hurried glance at his wife. 

“What do you say?” 

“I ask for a separation.” 

Catharine spoke in a calm, firm tone, and her 
clear, dark eye met the wild stare of her husband 
without betraying any emotion. 

“I will go home to my father,” said she. “I 
have advised with him, and he has approved of 
my determination. Let me be where I will I shall 
never be happy again, butit will be a relief to ” 

“To see my face no more!” interrupted Har¬ 
wood, with a sigh. “I know it; I understand 
your feelings!” 

“And you grant my request?” said the young 
woman. 
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“Catharine, ray noble-hearted wife!” exclaimed 
her husband, throwing himself at her feet. “Can 
you not forget my baseness toward yon, as you 
have forgiven it? Can you not regard me with 
the feelings of a wife? For—I love you more 
than I ever loved you before; you are necessary 
to my existence!” 

Catharine was prepared for this outburst of 
feeling. 

“I have spoken,” said she, calmly as before. 
<! Henceforth I am your wife only in name. I ask 
for a separation.” 

“And you shall have it!” replied her husband, 
rising to his feet, and conquering his emotion. 
“I will grant you anything you ask, although it 
tears out my heart-strings!” 

“I thank you,” said Catharine. 

A week from that time the young wife was 
once more beneath the paternal roof, devoting 
herself to promote the happiness of her father’s 
family, and of all about lier. 

For a time Mi*. Harwood lived in loneliness. 
He was wretched and sick of life. The memory 
of Ills injured, unhappy wife, drove him almost 
to distraction, and caused him to become morose 
and solitary. 

At length he resolved to try the effects of travel 
to dissipate his melancholy thoughts. He spent 
the winter in the West Indies, and early the fol¬ 
lowing spring commenced a tour through the 
southern states. In the month of June, a year 
from the night on which our story opens, he 
found himself in St. Louis. 

It was evening, and he was sitting in the read¬ 
ing-room of his hotel. There were but few gen¬ 
tlemen present, and he was reclining lazily upon 
two chairs, with his elbows resting upon a table, 
when some now company entered. 

One was a tall, dark complexioned, reckless 
individual, dressed in the height of fashion, and 
sporting a diamond ring and a silver-mounted 
cane. His moustache was curled with the most 
tasteful precision, his long, flowing, raven locks 
seemed to have that moment come from the hands 
of a barber, and his white kid gloves were fitted 
nicely to a hand small and delicate as a woman’s. 

This personage, followed by several who seemed 
to he humble imitators of liis inimitable manners, 
entered the room and took a seat, appearing to 
feel perfectly at home. 

“What an oppressive atmosphere!” ho said, 
taking off his hat, and wiping his brow with a 
white handkerchief, beautifully embroidered, “it 
is enough to suffocate one!” 

He placed his liat on the table by the side of 
Mr. Harwood. This gentleman, his attention 
being attracted by the remark, turned to cast 
a glance at the speaker, and by the movement 
knocked the stranger’s hat upon the floor. Seeing 


that he was in the presence of an individual 
belonging to a class he despised, Mr. Harwood, 
without saying a word, coolly picked up the hat 
and placed it on the table. 

“Sir,” said the stranger, with a most insolent 
look, “that is my hat. You knocked it upon the 
floor,” 

“I am very well aware of the fact,” replied 
Mr. Harwood. 

“You knocked it upon the floor,” repeated the 
stranger, with a languid air, once more pressing 
his embroidered mouchoir across his brow. 

“ And I picked it up again,” said Mr. Harwood, 
coolly. 

“Very true; I am obliged to you for the con¬ 
descension,” returned the other, with a super¬ 
cilious smile. “But, sir, I must beg leave to 
remind you that you made no apology.” 

“I considered none necessary,” said Mr. Har¬ 
wood. 

“Very well, but I must be allowed to differ from 
you. I consider that an apology is necessary.” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Harwood, indignantly, “if I 
had knocked your hat out of doors, I would not 
have made an agology. It is not my way. Nor 
would I have apologized had I made a slight 
mistake, and kicked you out instead.” 

“Hem! this is a good one!” said the stranger, 
with the same insolent air, and the same super¬ 
cilious smile. “I admire you, sir, as a splendid 
specimen of ungentlemanly impudence! But you 
will apologize, sir.” 

“To a puppy like you?—never!” 

And Mr. Harwood struck the table, as if to 
nail the argument with his fist. 

“Excellent!” said the gentleman, with the 
moustache, silver-mounted cane, and white kid 
gloves. “I should be happy to make your ac¬ 
quaintance, sir. Here is my address; will you 
he so kind as to favor me with yours ?” 

Mr. Harwood looked at him for a moment 
contemptuously, but seeing that the affair had 
become serious, and that he could not make an 
honorable retreat, he gave the stranger his card. 

“You will hear from mo, sir, to-morrow morn¬ 
ing,” said the stranger, making a polite bow. “I 
trust I shall have the pleasure of exchanging 
warm salutations with you. I wish you a good 
evening.” 

So saying, the exquisite, accompanied by his 
friends, strolled leisurely away, leaving Mr. Har¬ 
wood to liis reflections. The latter looked at the 
card which had been given him, and read— 

“C. H. Mortimer,-House, St. Louis.” 

Being a stranger in the place, Mr. Harwood 
took the liberty of inquiring of a gentlemanly 
looking stranger, who had witnessed the alter¬ 
cation, who Mr. Mortimer was. In answer to his 
question, he received the pleasant information 
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that he -was an individual famous throughout the 
town for his exquisite manners, for his skill and 
good fortune at the gaming-table, and for the 
number of duels he had fought and killed his man. 

Hr. Harwood, not in the least disconcerted, 
told his informant that he was a stranger in St. 
Louis, and that he should have to find some ex¬ 
perienced individual to be liis friend in the ex¬ 
pected duel with the exquisite. Upon which ; 
his new acquaintance gave him liis address, and 
offered to negotiate the business with his adver- : 
sary. j 

The result of this adventure was, Hr. Harwood, ! 
on the following day, in the afternoon, fought his \ 
antagonist with pistols; and at the first fire re-; 
ceived a hall in his right aide, which terminated j 
the affair. j 

While C. H. Mortimer, Esq., walked off with I 
his friends, and stepped smilingly into his car- < 
riage, Mr. Harwood was carried to his hotel by j 
his surgeon and his friend. j 

The wound was pronounced exceedingly dan- j 
gerous, and the surgeon was unable to extricate \ 
the ball. Mr. Harwood manifested no alarm, but! 
calmly prepared himself to undergo any suffering, j 
and to meet with any fate. j 

The remainder of the day, and during a greater ] 
part of the following night, ho lay in great pain, ] 
which nothing could alleviate; and it was not; 
until near the dawn of another day that he was 
able to sleep. 

At about the middle of the forenoon, the at¬ 
tendants brought him word that a gentleman, 
calling himself an old acquaintance, wished to ; 
see him. 

“Show him in immediately,” said Mr. Har¬ 
wood. 

A minute after a young man entered, and ad-! 
vanced to the bedside of the wounded man. Mr. j 
Harwood looked at him, and uttered an exclama-; 
tion of surprise. It was Charles Wiley! j 

“You are the last individual,” he murmured, j 
“whom I should have expected to see.” 

“ My visit need occasion you no surprise,” said 
Charles, “I have been spending a few days in the 
city; and this morning I saw an announcement! 
stating that you had fought a duel and had been ! 
wounded. I thought you might need the assist- j 
ance of a friend, and came to see you.” j 

“This is more than I can bear!” groaned Mr. 
Harwood. “I have done you much injury, and 
you now return good for evil. You know that I j 
have been your enemy, and you come to do me ; 
good!” 

“Ho not speak of it,” said Charles. “I know < 
your history, and can pardon all. Since the nightj 
on which I fled, thinking I had killed you, I have 
reflected much and been a better man. Until I; 
learned, through a friend, that you recovered, 1 1 


was most wretched; and since I was informed 
that, after the affair of that night, and your 
separation from your "wife, you had been most 
unhappy, you have had my sympathy. Hence 
you will not he surprised that I have come to 
visit you, and you will not refuse my offer to 
assist you as far as lies in my power.” 

Mr. Harwood could not reply for some minutes, 
so completely was he overcome by Charles’ kind* 
ness. When at last he spoke, it was to express 
his gratitude. 

From that moment Charles Wiley became the 
constant attendant of Mr. Harwood. We maybe 
surrounded by every comfort, and we may have 
the most faithful servants to do our bidding, but 
if we are among strangers, who attend us hut for 
the sake of common, humanity, or for the love 
of our gold, we feel that we would give all these 
for the presence of a single bosom friend. It was 
thus with Mr. Harwood, and the kind services of 
Charles Wiley were like a balm to his soul. 

On the following morning, Mr. Harwood was 
no bettor. On the contrary, he was evidently 
growing worse. He called Charles to his bed¬ 
side, and said— 

“My noble friend, something tells me that I 
shall never recover from this illness. The wound 
I have received has penetrated deep, and the art 
of the physician is in vain. They have not told 
me so, hut they know it, and so do I. f shall not 
live many days. But before I leave this world I 
would see my wife-” 

“Catharine.” 

“Yes. You will write to her for me. You will 
say to her I am lying at the point of death. I 
would suggest that you do not inform her of your 
presence. If she knows your handwriting, have 
the letter copied. I think I may linger until she 
arrives, if she journeys with despatch. Think 
you she will come to attend me during my last 
moments—me, who have done her such great 
wrong?” 

“Oh, she will come, I am sure,” said Charles. 
“I will write to her at once. Not that I believe 
your forebodings are about to prove true with 
regard to your death; but because it is right that 
she should be with you during your illness.” 

From the day on which Charles wrote to Catha¬ 
rine, Mr. Harwood gradually became worse, until 
all hope of his recovery was at an end. Each day 
his anxiety to see his absent wife increased; but 
as day after day passed, and ho saw himself sink¬ 
ing rapidly into the grave, ho almost despaired of 
beholding her face again. 

One morning, Mr. Harwood awoke from a sound 
sleep, and felt almost entirely free from pain. He 
knew that a change had taken place in his system, 
and something whispered that it was a fatal 
change. 
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“Has she not arrived yet?” he asked of Charles, : 
who was hy liis Bide. ! 

“Not yet,” was the reply. > 

“Alas!” sighed Mr. Harwood, “if she come not > 
soon it will be too late.” > 

“ She might have arrived by to-day.” j 

At that moment the servant came to announce [ 
that a gentleman and lady, just arrived, wished \ 
to see Mr. Harwood. 

“It is she!” exclaimed the dying man. \ 

“Show them up,” said Charles. | 

The young man stopped into an adjoining apart¬ 
ment, which he had occupied Binco he became I 
Harwood’s companion, and waited for the inter- > 
new to take place. | 

Catharine and her father entered the room 
where Mr. Harwood lay. • 

The young wife approached his bedside, and, 
bending over him, whispered his name and took 
his hand. 

* “You have come at last,” murmured the sick 5 
man. “I feel that an hour later would have been ‘ 
too late! My dear wife, I felt that I could not 
die without seeing you once more. I wanted to 
be assured that you forgave me all— all, you un¬ 
derstand—before I died.” 

“I do—I do forgive you,” sobbed Catharine. 
“All?” 

“All!” 

“Oh, you are an angel!” murmured the dying 
man. “I have wronged yon, dear Catharine, 
and yon forgive me as human beings seldom for¬ 
give. May heaven pardon my crimes as freely!” 
“Oh! heaven will, I am sure!” 

“And I wanted to say to you,” pursued Mr. 
Harwood, “that I account you blameless toward 
me; that you have acted as every pure, noble, 
generous woman would have acted; and to say 
to you, that I would he remembered as an erring 
and repentant brother.” 

Catharine made no reply, but pressed her hus¬ 
band’s hand and bathed it with her tears. 

“In my will,” continued Mr. Harwood, “X 
have bequeathed to you all my property. I trust 
that it will do something toward making you 
happy, as it may assist you in gratifying your 
benevolent disposition. Another thing I would 
say. I would have you remember one of my 
friends—one whom I esteem the more highly, 
because I did him evil instead of good, and had no 
claim upon even his humanity. I was his enemy; 


but when he learned that I was wounded, he 
came to me, administered to my wants, and be¬ 
came a friend indeed. ' He has been with me 
ever since—a devoted, disinterested companion. 
Yon will not forget him?” 

“Ob, no!” replied Catharine—“no! What is 
his name?” 

“A name familiar to you-•” 

“To mo9" 

“Yes. And you know him well, although you 
know not what a noble soul he possesses. It is 
Charles Wiley!” 

“ Charles Wiley!” echoed Catharine. “ Impos¬ 
sible!” 

“It is true,” said Harwood. “He is here. 
He has been by my side day and night since I 
have lain upon this bed. Catharine, he is worthy 
of your love! Now I have said all I have desired 
to say to you, and since you forgive me I can die 
in peace!” 

Mr. Harwood seemed to have summoned all 
liis strength, and exhausted it in making this 
final effort. Catharine held his hand, and still 
bent over him, watching the changes of his pallid 
features. The father was on the opposite side 
of the bed, and a physician and clergyman were 
there. Thus attended, Mr. Harwood seemed to 
sink into aweary slumber, and without a struggle 
j breathed his last. 

; At that moment Charles Wiley entered the 
j room, and pressed tine hand of the weeping wife 
; over the dead body of her husband! 

; It is needless to prolong our narrative. After 
; the funeral of Mr. Harwood, liis widow, aceom- 
j panied by her father, returned to the east, having 
» bid an affectionate adieu to Charles Wiley, who 
| pursued his travels toward the north. 

> Charles and Catharine had a long conversation 
! in private before they parted. What that con¬ 
versation was we will not attempt to say; but 
j we may add that a year from that time, when 
| Catharine had put off her mourning apparel, 
t Charles returned to her, proposed, and was ac¬ 
cepted. 

In the midst of all their trials they had never 

> ceased to love each other; yet with more than 
! ordinary virtue, they had never allowed their 
| love to overcome their sense of duty. And now 
j when the ordeal was passed, and their sorrows 
j were at an end, they became wiser, better, hap- 
r pier than before. 
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SILENT LOVE. 

BY MABY DAVENANT. 


“What a beautiful creature l” exclaimed Ho¬ 
race Han wood, as a very lovely woman entered 
the assembly room. She leaned on the arm of a 
stately old gentleman, evidently her father, the 
turbaned mamma being on the other side. 

“Beautiful indeed 1” echoed liia cousin, the 
handsome and fashionable Wesley Staunton, and 
the eyes of both the young men followed the 
graceful movements of the fair one as she passed 
onward. 

The party were strangers, unknown to any of 
the managers who received the company, but 
the searching glances thrown around her by the 
younger lady, .showed that she expected to meet 
at least one familiar face among the crowd. At 
length a beaming smile proved she had not been 
disappointed, and a lady highly distinguished in 
the world of fashion came forward to greet the 
strangers, and to introduce them to her party. 

“Who can they be? Southerners evidently," 
and rich ones too, or I am much mistaken,” pur¬ 
sued Mr. Staunton. 

“For shame, Wesley,” replied his cousin, “how 
can you think or talk of money when gazing on 
such loveliness? Heavens!—what a smile!” 

“Ah, Monsieur le Philosophe! don’t you see 
I am paying a great compliment to the lady’s 
loveliness. I would hardly venture to become 
acquainted with a penniless lass, with that face 
and figure, for I should certainly fall in love with 
her, and then where would I be? Here, Philip,” 
he added, seizing the arm of a manager who was 
hurrying by, “tell mo the name of that beautiful 
stranger—the lady, I mean, talking to Mrs. Wil¬ 
ton?” 

“That is Miss Clifton, from Louisiana—hand¬ 
some, ain’t she? Shall I introduce you?” 

“Why, perhaps—tell me something about her 
first.” 

“She is, they say, a delightful person—an only 
daughter—the father as rich as Croesus, just come 
here to live.” 

“Wcmustknow them of course: come, Horace,” 
and the cousins were, a moment afterward, pre¬ 
sented in due form to the lady. 

Never in his life had Horace so envied the easy 
assurance of Wesley’s manners as at this moment. 
Although several other persons surrounded Miss 
Clifton, all desirous of gaining her attention, Mr. 
Staunton at once appropriated it entirely, and 
when the dance was called led her off to another 


part of the room, leaving Horace, who was as 
shy and reserved as his cousin was self-confident, 
with the agreeable sensation of having^been par¬ 
ticularly awkward and foolish at the moment 
when of all others in his life he had been the 
most anxious to please. 

“Block-head that lam!” he murmured, as he 
slowly followed the handsome couple, and placed 
himself where he could watch their movements. 
“What must she think of me?—to stand staring 
like a lowtish school-boy, while Wesley’s ready 
tongue and nimble wit carries all before him! 
How handsome the fellow looks too—he is doing 
his best to fascinate—pity he has neither head 
nor heart!” 

Ah, poor Horace! in this world of shams, heads 
and hearts like thine are sometimes sadly in our 
way in graver places than a ball-room. 

But Horace was at this moment a little un¬ 
just toward Wesley, who had sense enough to 
appreciate his cousin’s great superiority, and 
heart enough to be as fond of him as a perfectly 
selfish person can be of any one. Wesley’s 
father, a wealthy merchant, had adopted his 
orphan nephew when a child, had educated him 
with his youngest son, given him a profession, 
that of medicine, and sent him abroad, where 
he had devoted himself to study, and assiduously 
walked the hospitals, while Wesley had worse 
than wasted the time the other improved. Mr. 
Staunton’s death re-called the young men home, 
when Wesley found himself master of about thirty 
thousand dollars, and Horace of a small patri¬ 
mony just sufficient to maintain him during that 
disheartening period when the youth of a physi¬ 
cian is a barrier to success, which even genius 
seldom removes. But what genius cannot do is 
often accomplished by a time-serving spirit, and 
this had been denied to Horace. He despised 
the paltry tricks, and shams, and quackeries by 
which ho saw his inferiors passing him on the 
road to prosperity, and with his eye steadily 
fixed on fame’s proud eminence, determined he 
would gain it nobly, or nobly would remain ob¬ 
scure. Thus at six and twenty, though he had 
gained a name among men of science, Horace 
was just able to get along comfortably as a single 
man, and did not dare to hope for the realization 
of sundry day dreams of ideal bliss, in which few 
who saw his calm, prosaic exterior suspected him 
of indulging. 
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For wc must acknowledge that with all his 1 
science and all his sense, our Horace had long 
cherished in secret some very unscientific fanta¬ 
sies. Then all those hidden depths of sentiment 
and imagination that his daily course of duty 
kept in such strict subjection, were suffered to ' 
flow forth, and hear him on their bosom into 
some realm of faery, amid beings of a higher, 
purer race, and scenes of happiness denied him ; 
here. And as Horace stood, solitary and ab¬ 
stracted^ the midst of the brilliant crowd, his 
eye fixed on that speaking face now smiling so 
sweetly on Wesley, ho felt as if she had been j 
with him a denizen of that spirit land, now re-; 
vealing herself to his earthly gaze to mock him ' 
with hopes that were forever unattainable. 

He was roused from his reverie by Wesley 
grasping his arm. “What aie you dreaming 
about, man?” ho said—“come and secure Miss 
Clifton for a dance before she is engaged the 
whole evening—she has done for me completely, 
and I want your opinion of her. But you can’t 
fail to think her a delicious creature; and the 
old man, they say, is worth half a million.” 

“A delicious creature 1 half a million I” thought 
Horace, as ho was pulled from his empyrean 
heights into this mundane mire. He felt so in¬ 
dignant that he did not answer his cousin saye 
by a look of contempt, which the other was too 
pre-occupied to see. 

During his dance with Miss Clifton, poor 
Horace’s ill fortune still pursued him. He was 
embarrassed, awkward, and scarcely had the use 
of his faculties; just too as he was beginning to 
recover them under the influence of the lady’s 
irresistibly winning manners, Wesley joined them, 
and the expression of relief with which she turned 
to him from her embarrassed partner, completed 
his discomfiture. Still enough had passed be¬ 
tween them to convince him that her mind was 
of a high order. 

Indeed it is seldom that both nature and for¬ 
tune combine to shower upon one individual the 
rare gifts they had bestowed upon Ella Clifton. 
Beautiful, high-born, full of talent which had 
been sedulously cultivated, you had but to look 
into the clear depths of her spiritual eyes, and 
to watch the movement of her perfectly formed 
mouth, to see that a soul of no common order 
dwelt in a shrine so worthy of it. Indeed it 
seemed as though the soul had fashioned for itself 
the outward temple, for her peculiar charm, that 
which separated her so entirely from the other 
beauties that surrounded her, faultless perhaps 
as she in form, and feature, and complexion, was 
something that seemed to emanate from within, 
impalpable, indescribable—but irresistible in its 
power over one capable of appreciating its myste¬ 
rious loveliness. 


But of all this Wesley Staunton saw nothing. 
To him she was beautiful, high-bred, wealthy, and 
as such a prize worth struggling after, but in this 
peculiar charm was the secret of the influence 
so suddenly exercised over the hitherto calm 
and unsusceptible Dr. Hanwood—an influence so 
powerful that it almost terrified him. He could 
not understand it. He who had always thought 
himself a prudent, sensible man—who had gazed 
unmoved upon a thousand lovely faces—who, 
though he admired beauty, had always deemed 
it a secondary thing to mind, and character, and 
conduct—who had determined when the right 
time came to select and examine, and study well 
the fair one to whom he resigned his heart before 
he gave it over to her keeping. Ho, to find him¬ 
self so suddenly ensnared i 

“It is folly, nonsense, delusion,” he said, as 
he threw his cloak about him, and pulled his hat 
over his eyes on quitting the ball. “A good walk 
in the cold will drive it out of me—I scarcely 
have spoken to this girl—sho is nothing to me— 
and yet I feel as if I had known her always, and 
that she must henceforth influence my destiny 
forever. Great powers—what madness!—and 
Wesley, too, so taken with her! and yet he can 
stay and drink, and carouse with all those men 
after basking in her smiles—for she did smile on 
him more kindly than the rest, and seemed to 
admire him and enjoy his nonsense. And what 
chance have I, poor, and ugly, and awkward as I 
| am, beside an Apollo, an Antinous such as he?” 
j And notwithstanding he walked out to Schuylkill 
on that bitter night, Horace found himself arguing 
this knotty question as he laid himself on his bed, 
and continuing it in dreams during his broken 
slumbers. 

But no such feeling of self-mistrust crept 
through the excited brain of the handsome Wes- 1 
ley. He had left the ball late in the morning in-» 
toxicated with champaigne, and with the beauty 
of Miss Clifton. A general fayorite with women, 
their flatteries and his mirror, which lie con¬ 
sulted more frequently than most of the other 
sex, had persuaded him that ho was irresistible; 
and as he had determined to marry whenever he 
found any one handsome enough and rich enough 
to enable him to add to his selfish enjoyments 
instead of curtailing them, he was delighted to 
have met with a lady who so highly combined 
both these requisites. For Wesley Staunton dis¬ 
dained the idea of marrying for money alone. 
He could number on his fingers the unattractive 
heiresses who would gladly have accepted him, 
and with each of whom he had flirted long enough 
to make her miserable for a while, and to prove 
the truth of his assertions, while of undowered 
beauty he thought but to amuse the passing hour. 

Though he hated study and labor of every kind, 
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he bad picked up a good deal of desultory infor¬ 
mation, and was a very pleasant companion; and 
as be bad never been so openly dissipated as to 
create scandal, he was liked even by those who pos¬ 
sessed discrimination enough to lament his want 
of the higher attributes that give nobility and 
worth to character, lie, therefore, considered 
his success with Miss Clifton as sure, provided 
her affections were free, and this from certain 
indications he soon discovered was the case. 

The Cliftons already occupied an elegant man¬ 
sion, which had been prepared for them previous 
to their arrival, where our cousins presented 
themselves on the day after the ball; and where 
Wesley Staunton soon managed to establish him¬ 
self on a most intimate footing. The heiress was 
evidently pleased with her fascinating admirer; * 
and poor Horace, after a few visits which fanned 
his already kindled flame into an absorbing pas- ; 
eion, saw clearly that she preferred his cousin, 
and felt most painfully that his own unobtrusive, j 
but sterling merit was completely obscured amid • 
the brilliant, social talents of the circle that sur- j 
rounded her. Still like the moth about the candle, | 
he found it impossible to avoid her presence, and ; 
he was content to sit and gaze on Ella while her ! 
father would monopolize his conversation with j 
politics, or business, or Mrs. Clifton edified him ! 
with the domestic experiences. ! 

But for all this, tiresome as it was, Horace j 
would feel himself amply repaid, when, as occa- > 
Bionally happened, Ella would turn to him as she j 
gave utterance to some thought or feeling above \ 
the ordinary range of conversational mediocrity, ; 
or appealed to his authority or decision on any j 
controverted point. And this proved food enough j 
for the hopeless passion, which, after a few vain 
efforts, he ceased to struggle against. He knew 
that she could never be bis, she would marry his 
cousin, who, under her lovely influence, would 
become a wiser, better man. He might then, 
perchance, watch over her happiness, his secret 
buried in the recesses of his own bosom, with a 
pure and protesting love worthy of an angel. 

< Such was the future marked out for himself by 
Horace, while his cousin, was happily pursuing 
his suit. But to the surprise of everybody, a 
whole year ran its round, and no engagement 
was announced to the expecting world of fashion, 
who at last decided that the couple must be 
privately affianced, but that the lady did not 
choose it should be acknowledged, lest it should 
deprive her of the right to make future conquests. 

• “Are you engaged, Wesley?” asked Horace, 
one day, when his cousin had been lounging a 
good while about his office, and seemed to have 
something upon his mind that he wanted to com¬ 
municate, but did not know exactly how to set 
about it. 


“No,” answered Wesley, sadly, “ and if a report 
I have heard to-day should turn out true, every 
thing will have to be at an end between us.” 

“What do you mean?” said Horace, alarmed. 
“Is she engaged to any one else?” 

“Oh, nothing of that kind of course. But Allan 
last night received a letter from New Orleans, 
announcing the failure of a house with which Mr. 
Clifton was formerly connected, and for which, 
it is said, he is a heavy endorser—if so, he is 
ruined.” 

“Great God! how terrible!” 

“Still it may not be true, or the evil may be 
exaggerated, so of course everything will con¬ 
tinue as usual until I can hear more. But I now 
congratulate myself that Ella’s foolish whims 
have prevented matters from being further ad¬ 
vanced than they are.” 

“Wesley,” asked Horace, much agitated, “do 
you think she loves you?’ ? 

His cousin opened his handsome eyes in asto¬ 
nishment, and glancing at a mirror near him, 
replied, “of course I think so, and she is such a 
pretty creature, so full of talent, and all that 
kind of thing, that I can’t help loving her too, 
so it will come devilish hard upon us both—but 
what can we do?” 

“ Do ?—why marry to be sure—you Have thirty 
thousand dollars.” 

“Thirty thousand devils!—why I can scarce 
get along by myself on the paltry sum!” 

“Depend upon it Ella Clifton values affection 
more than wealth.” 

“She may, but I do not. I must have both to 
make me happy—don’tlookso disgusted, Horace, 
and spare me the long lecture I see rising on your 
tongue. I know very well all that you would say 
to me, but I am as I was made—so keep my 
counsel, and say nothing of what I have told you 
—it may after all be a false report.” 

But false or true the rumor gained ground. 
Mr. Clifton was summoned to the south “on 
business,” and soon after liis departure, Mrs. 
Clifton was taken very ill. Wesley Staunton, 
restless, unhappy, and tossed on a sea of con¬ 
flicting doubts, scarcely knew how to shape his 
future course. As Mrs. Clifton’s illness increased, 
Dr. Hanwoodwas called upon by the experienced 
physicians in attendance to assist in watching 
her, and who can tell his feelings when he found 
himself thus intimately associated with her he 
so hopelessly and so silently adored! 

At first she hardly observed his presence, for 
( her mother was suffering violently, and her own 

I misery seemed scarcely les3. But the judicious 
remedies so skilfully applied by the quiet, young 
physician, soon wrought a soothing influence, and 
; Ella’s look of heartfelt gratitude for his success, 
1 the pressure of the hand he so long had yearned 
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to clasp, lier whispered thanks, so soft, so earnest, 
nearly overpowered him. 

Mrs. Clifton’s illness was a protracted one, and 
long before its termination her husband hastened 
back to her—a ruined man—his whole property 
being but little more than sufficient to meet his 
obligations. Wesley Staunton’s course was, there¬ 
fore, resolved upon. His inquiries after the in¬ 
valid had been constant, but after one or two 
slight efforts he had made no further attempt to 
see her daughter, and at last he left town. A 
few weeks after, a letter to Horace announced 
he had sailed for Europe. 

Horace saw Ella felt herself deserted, for she 
each day grew thinner, paler, and the shadow 
deepened in her dark spiritual eye. He saw too 
how manfully she struggled against her secret 
sorrow, how she would strive to cheer her sad¬ 
dened father, to raise the drooping spirit of her 
suffering mother, and he did his best to aid her 
in these efforts of affection. His presence was 
evidently a support, a comfort to her, and though 
Wesley’s name was never mentioned by either, 
Horace knew that he was a link that united her 
to the lover she had lost. 

It was evening, the invalid slept, and Ella was 
alone in.an adjoining room when Horace entered 
to pay his usual visit. Never in her most bril¬ 
liant days had he seen her so touchingly lovely 
as now, never had he found it so difficult to con¬ 
trol his feelings, never did he curse more bitterly 
the poverty that chained him, hand and foot, and 
prevented his making a single effort to gain her 
love. 

For the first time, Ella spoke to him of her 
father’s fallen fortunes. “For myself,” she said, 
“the loss of wealth is nothing. We have still 
enough for comfort, and heaven has kindly spared 
me all that gives to my life its real value.” 

“All, Miss Clifton,” Horace could not help 
exclaiming. 

She raised her beautiful eyes to his as if sur¬ 
prised, and answered, “yes, all—have I not still 
my parents, my friends—yourself?” she added, 
softly. 

This was too much for Horace, he forgot 
poverty, pride, her love for Wesley, everything 
but his own absorbing passion, as he wildly ex¬ 
claimed— 

‘^Ella!—angel! so long, so hopelessly adored 
—can you have read my heart?” 

Her lovely face was buried in her hands— 
next moment she clasped them together, and 
looking up said— 

“God only knows how I have longed to do so 
—but you have kept it hidden from me, and I 
have suffered, Horace—ah, how keenly!” 


But all suffering was forgotten in the joy that 
followed, when close to that noble heart, its inmost 
secrets were laid bare before her, and she in her 
turn confessed that though at first attracted by 
his cousin’s brilliant exterior, she soon had re¬ 
cognized in himself a spirit kindred to her own. 

“But Wesley told me you wero cold,” she 
said—“that you despised our foolish sex, and 
wrapt in your own high speculations laughed at 
love. He asked my hand, but was rejected, he 
persisted in his devotion, evidently thinking it 
impossible I was' serious in my refusal. I saw 
that he cafed little for me, that my fortune waa 
his aim—but he brought you often with him to 
our house, and I thanked and blessed him for it. 
I sought society, for I found you there: every 
where the voice of flattery reached me, but I did 
not heed it, for yours was silent. Still I saw 
you, and was happy, I felt that you valued me 
for something the rest did not discern, and often, 
guarded as you were, a word or look escaped you 
that bade me hope I might yet be loved. For 
oh, Horace!” she added, “my earliest dreams 
had been of a love higher, nobler, purer, than 
any I had yet inspired, and something seemed to 
whisper to me that in your heart was its home!” 

My romantic reader!—do you believe in the 
elective affinities ?—for my hero did as devoutly 
as the immortal Goethe—and had he not good 
reason? With such love as this, poverty, pain, 
privation are willingly endured, and Horace now 
felt that he could defy them all. Destiny had, 
however, better things in store for him, for he 
had not been a month engaged before an old 
bachelor brother of Mr. Clifton’s died, leaving 
to him and to his lovely daughter his immense 
wealth. 

Nothing, therefore, prevented the speedy union 
of the lovers, and now that fortune smiles upon 
him, Dr. Hanwood is amazed to find how rapidly 
his practice is extending. His happiness in¬ 
creased his confidence in himself, but his money 
has gained him the confidence of the public which 
they would not accord to his merit. 

Wesley Staunton was confounded when he 
heard of Ella’s accession to fortune, for to this 
hour he believes she always intended to marry 
him. He is again fluttering round a handsome 
heiress, but she seems a little mistrustful of him, 
Still he is.confident of success; and Ella can often 
scarcely forbear a smile when lounging at his 
ease in her handsome drawing-room, he confides 
to her liis love, his hopes and plans. 

“Wesley talks so much about his feelings,” 
she said to her husband, after one of these tete - 
a-tetes, “that I never can believe them genuine. 
I would put more faith in a silent love.” 
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THE BROTHER AND SISTER. 

BY MBS. 8. 8. NICHOLSON. 


In the garret of a lonely house, in the suburbs 
of one of our -western cities, lay a poor woman in 
the agonies of death. Beside her bed, on either 
side, knelt her two weeping children. During a 
brief interval of ease, the mother feebly breathed 
their names, and instantly they bent over her to 
catch her dying words. “Anna, my daughter, a 
few short moments more and your young brother 
will have no earthly friend but you. Will you, 
my dear, be to him a faithful sister?” The sweet 
girl’s eyes filled, and her frame trembled, while 
the painful words were pronounced, but with a 
fortitude uncommon in one of her years, she 
forced back the tears, and hiding her emotion by 
pressing her lips to the beloved parent’s cheek, 
murmured—“I will.” 

“And you, Willy,” she continued, laying her 
hand upon the head of the boy whose face was 
buried in her bosom, “will you try to be a good 
boy and mind your sister ? She is but little more 
than three years older than yourself, but she has 
learned much in the school of adversity, and I 
know, my boy, she will be a safe guide for you, 
as far as her knowledge goes; and when that 
fails, she has a Father in heaven, whom she 
acknowledges, and to whom she can always go 
when in doubt. Will you promise to do as she 
wishes ?” 

Willy raised his face, streaming with tears, one 
moment; tried in vain to speak, bowed his head 
in token of assent, and then gave way afresh to 
his grief. Oh! how the heart of that mother 
yearned over her boy, and, for a moment, she 
wished she might be spared to struggle for him 
a few more years. But the hope of the Christian 
was strong within her, and putting her arm affec¬ 
tionately around his neek, while the other hand 
clasped that of her agitated daughter, she calmly 
said, “weep not,, dear children; the Lord will 
raise you up friends. He is the father of the 
fatherless; trust in Him. Though this dispen¬ 
sation is grievous for the time, yet remember, 
whom He loveth He chasteneth. Always keep 
in mind that nis eye is upon you, and that if you 
try to do right, He will aid you. Your father, 
while alive, shielded you from every grief, but 
the Lord had need of him; yet his example is left 
you. Be honest and virtuous as he was, and 
yon cannot fail to be happy hereafter. He who 
‘doeth all things well’ is about to afflict you 
again—but be faithful and believing, and all 


things will work together for your good.” Ex¬ 
hausted, she paused, and a strange expression 
passed over her countenance; her breath grew 
short. Stretching out her arms, she cried, “death 
is at the door! dear ones, my sight is dim—lot me 

embrace you—God bless and keep-■” The 

arms fell lifeless from about them, the words died 
upon her lips, and the spirit, tried in the furnace 
of affliction, was in the presence of its God. 

It is the evening after the funeral: the moon 
shines brightly into that desolate chamber, re¬ 
vealing a holy and beautiful scene, that of a 
sister’s love. Anna Somers sits near the window. 
The head of the poor stricken boy rests in her 
lap, and a smile of joy illumines her countenance 
when smoothing back the hair from his brow, she 
finds that sleep has stolen npon his weary eye¬ 
lids. Carefully she raises his slender frame in 
her arms and lays him upon his bed, then seating 
herself beside him, she seems lost for many mo¬ 
ments in deep thought. “Yes,” she at length 
exclaims, aloud, “I must begin to-morrow! I 
will go out and try to get work, for poor Willy 
must remain at school. Dear boy,” she cried, 
pressing her lips upon his now placid brow, “he 
must never suffer.” 

A wearisome day it was to poor Anna, while she 
walked from square to square, stopping ever and 
anon at some noble-looking mansion, seeking 
employment. Some received her kindly, and not 
only patronized her themselves, hut promised to 
interest their friends in her behalf; while others 
(shame on such inhuman hearts) wounded her 
sensitive nature by the coldness of their bearing, 
and even by attempts to beat down her price a 
few shillings, nlledging that so young a girl could 
not possibly earn as much as a woman. But 
among all, Anna contrived to find the means of 
subsistence for many months. At the end of 
that time, however, she found her constitution 
so much impaired that it would be necessary to 
pursue a more active life; yet she dreaded to 
separate from her brother. But finally it was de¬ 
cided that she should seek employment as house¬ 
maid, while W’illy was to give up his school, and try 
to get in as errand boy for some thriving estab¬ 
lishment. They would thus both earn enough to 
procure clothing, and each would be provided 
with a home. 

Let us look in again upon our young friend 
Anna. She has now been about six weeks in her 
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new homo, and surely by this time knows how 
she likes it. Her work is finished for the day, 
and she is seated in her own little room, away up 
in the fourth story, scribbling a few lines in. her 
diary. By the way, what a treasure such an 
article is to the lonely and desolate! Reader, 
are you one who has no friend to whom you can 
pour out your soul, no human being who can 
appreciate and sympathize with you? Try for 
yourself; keep a diary of all your thoughts and 
feelings. You will find it a source of solid com¬ 
fort. But let us take a peep as she writes. 

“To-day I am very tired; how weak and faint 
I feel! And yet very little has been accom¬ 
plished ; I know I could have done all easily if I 
had been allowed to regulate my work, or even 
if,there had been order in its arrangement, but 
where there are so many to command, what can 
a poor girl do! There certainly is great want of 
system in this family, for I am never allowed to 
finish one thing before I am called off to a second, 
and then blamed because I did not do the first in 
time. For instance, this morning, the old lady 
told me to put the bread in pans quickly, as it 
was almost running over. X hastened to prepare 
the dishes, and had just got my hands nice and 
clean, when one of the daughters desired me to 
run down cellar for some wood for her; I pointed 
to the bread, but she said I would soon be back. 
Hardly had I returned to the kitchen when an¬ 
other requested me to run across the street and 
get her a skein of Bilk. This done, I was about to 
commence, when another called, * Anna! Anna!’ 
and away I was sent to the third story after a 
book. At last I began to wash my hands a second 
time, when the old lady entered and exclaimed at 
my idleness. The bread had run over on to the 
floor, so I had to listen to a tirade against hired 
girls, and the waste they made. I undertook to 
tell her I had been sent of errands, but she gave 
me to understand that she did not like servants 
to answer. They mean to be kind, but they are 
all destitute of order, and think a girl never can 
be tired. Ah, mo! I must seek another place. I 
love little children; I wonder how I should do for 
a child’s nurse? I will advertise.” 

And she did advertise; and very soon was an¬ 
swered by a request to call at No. 4 Elm street; ' 
at three o’clock on Wednesday. Having obtained ' 
leave of absence for an. hour, she went with a: 
beating heart to see the mistress of the house 
designated. Her hand trembled as she rang the j 
bell, but she felt quite re-assured when a neatly : 
dressed maid-servant opened the door, and after ] 
answering her inquiry as to whether Mrs. West j 
lived there, asked “if she was the nurse girl?” j 
There was a kind look about her that made her i 
feel at ease. She followed her into a sitting- i 
room, whore everything was arranged in such ! 


tasteful simplicity, that she knew at once it was 
with one of refined manners she would have to 
deal. Nor was she surprised when a gentle 
looking lady entered with a babe in her arms, 
and asked her in a sweet voice, “if she Was the 
girl who advertised?” 

“You look hardly strong enough to handle 
such a boy as this,” she said, as she placed on 
her lap a plump, black eyed little fellow of eight 
months old. “Let me see if you can lift him 
easily.” 

He was a sweet little fellow, and Anna first 
gave him a hug and a kiss, and then playfully 
tossed him up a few times; but it made her arms 
ache, so she placed him on her knee, saying, “she 
was not used to holding children, but she thought 
she should soon get accustomed to it.” After 
a few questions relative to her health, and pre¬ 
sent situation, it was agreed that she should com¬ 
mence her duties the next week. 

Weeks passed, months rolled away, and Anna's 
step grew lighter, and her face looked joyous, for 
peace was in her heart. Her mistress was so 
thoughtful in everything, and often would not let 
her carry the babe half as much as she wished, 
but told her to amuse him on the floor, alledging 
it was better for his health, but Anna knew that 
it was frequently done out of consideration for 
her. Then, too, she would often bring her work 
and sit in the nursery for a few hours, talking 
with her of her mother and brother, and showing 
her how to alter some of Mr. West’s cast-off gar¬ 
ments for Willy. Oh, how Anna loved her! Willy 
was now learning a trade with an honest carpen¬ 
ter, who, though very strict during work hours, 
was a well meaning man, and she knew he was 
in good hands. Every Sunday afternoon he spent 
with her, and many were the happy hours she 
and he passed with the pet Charley. 

At length the warm summer months began to 
come on, and Mrs. West prepared to visit her 
mother, who lived a few miles in the country; 
Anna of course accompanied her, and now com¬ 
menced her Elysian days. Charley was old 
enough to run about, so she used to wander 
away into the woods with him, and hours would 
pass like minutes while they sought the wild 
flowers, chased the butterflies, or seated on a log 
in some shady nook, the one told over, while the 
other listened to, the little infant stories, so cap¬ 
tivating in childish days. Often the little one 
fell asleep, for the sweet tones of his nurse’s voice 
were like soft music to his baby ear. Then Anna 
would gently lift him in her arms and bear him 
to the house. 

Three years passed away, and Charley no longer 
needed any other nurse than his mother; and 
now Anna’s heart often ached at the thought of 
leaving this dear home and her young charge. 
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She had been so very happy there, that she 
dreaded to go out again among strangers to look 
for a new place; yet she comforted herself with 
the reflection that her mistress had promised to 
assist her in selecting another home, and she 
knew she would not turn her off till a suitable 
protection had been found. Still sometimes sad 
forebodings would come over her, and she would 
seek her little chamber and pour out her soul to 
the Friend who seeth in secret, and to whose 
watchful care she attributed all the good that 
had fallen to her lot. Sometimes a flood of tears 
would come, but they served as a relief. Oh! 
what a comfort there is in a good, hearty cry 
sometimes! It was after one of these sudden 
gusts that her mistress entered her room. 

“Why, Anna, I have sought you everywhere; 
not crying, I hope—naughty child! come, cheer 
up, I think I have good news for you. A few 
days since, I wrote to a friend about you, and 
here is her answer: hear what she says. ‘ I have 
known Anna so long that I needed not your 
praises to feel her virtues; she is just such an 
one as we need. For several years, you know, my 
husband’s eyesight has unfitted him for reading 
by candle-light, and I have heretofore been eyes 
for him, but, of late, I too have been obliged to 
give it up: our evenings, therefore, are very dull. 
Now Anna, with her soft voice and quiet ways, 
will just suit us. We want her as a kind of over¬ 
seer, to look after our girl in the kitchen, and 
keep tilings in order; in fact to be to us as a 
daughter. If she will come on such terms, say 
we shall he glad to see her, and will send for 
herself and baggage as soon as she likes.’ And 
now,” continued Mrs. West, “can you guess who 
these nice old people are?” 

“Yes, indeed! your parents. Am I not right?” 

“You are. Will you go?” 

“Oh, yes, madam, for it will be almost like 
being with yon. Every summer, I suppose, I 
shall see you and Charley there?” 

“Yes, every summer you may look for us. 
You will perhaps be lonesome without Willy, but 
you must ruu round and persuade Mr. Morton 
to let him spend his Sundays out there. You 
will not have very hard work, I imagine, for the 
old gentleman always looks smiling when he sees 
you, and his wife said to me, the other day, ‘that 
you were one of the dearest and most loveable 
girls she ever saw.’ Perhaps some one else in 
the family thinks so too! There! don’t blush 
so; Robert Morton is a very fine young man, and if 
lie has not asked you yet, no doubt will. But I 
won’t tease you, but leave you to get ready while 
I write to ma. When shall I say you will come?” 

“On the third day from this, for I want to 
spend one more Sabbath with Willy.” 

The day of departure came, the good-byes were 


spoken, Charley had his last half dozen kisses— 
and Anna was gone. -Weeks and months fled by 
in the new country home, and she became as a 
dear child to Mr. and Mrs. Warren. Willy walked 
out every Sabbath afternoon, and Robert’s chaise 
was always seen at the door, ready to convey him 
back to town. One day Anna told her brother 
she had a secret for his ear. 

“You know,” she said, “Mr. Warren is quite 
a phrenologist? Well, soon after I came here, 
he said to me, ‘my good girl you would make a 
fine musician; I see it in your head. Would you 
like to learn?’ I told Mm I had always desired 
it, but thought it out of my power, and above 
my station. ‘Pshaw,’ he cried, ‘your station! 
Don’t I call you my daughter now? There’s 
that fine piano shut from .one year’s end to an¬ 
other, except when daughter West comes, and 
there is plenty of music. I can teach you about 
the notes, time, &c., so you must begin to-mor¬ 
row. My old lady and I often pine to hear some 
of the old-fashioned songs.’ And I did begin, 
Willy, and am quite a good player now. He has 
also taught me drawing, for you know ho is' a 
man of splendid education. He instructs me in 
other things when I have leisure, for he says I 
must be a teacher when they are gone. Had 
our dear father lived we too would have been 
differently situated! But now I am satisfied that 
the way is opened for me. You too, brother, 
ought to improve every moment.” 

“Oh! I do. Robert teaches me in the evening, 
and he says, ‘ I learn very fast;’ you know he is a 
great student. He often takes me to lectures too.” 

“Well, Willy, don’t tell any one at Mr. Mor¬ 
ton’s that I have learned music and drawing, for 
they might tMnk me getting proud, and I would 
not lose the good opinion of the old people.” 

“And Robert?” 

“ Oh! Robert’s nothing to me—but be sure not 
to tell him.” 

Things went on in the old way, with very little 
variation, till at last one Sunday had nearly 
passed away, and Willy had not made his accus¬ 
tomed visit. Anna felt very uneasy; she feared 
sickness had prevented him: it was, therefore, 
with a thankful heart she at length espied Robert 
fastening his horse to the gate-post. Running 
quickly out, she eagerly asked for her brother. 

“Oh, Willy is well enough,” I replied, “but I 
told him it was too dusty for him to come out 
this afternoon, and he thought it not worth while 
to ride out with me for so short a time. Are not 
these good reasons ?” Anna looked hurt and dis¬ 
appointed. “Please get your bonnet, Miss Anna, 
and take a little walk to pay me for coming so 
far, and I’ll tell you a better and truer one.” 

She had become so used to his joking way that 
she immediately complied, telling him, however, 
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that he merited a scolding instead of a reward. 
As they walked along, she thought Robert very 
quiet and serious, and feared he had not told the 
truth about her brother, but in. the midst of her 
sad thoughts he suddenly caught her hand and 
said earnestly— 

“You must have seen, dear girl, that I loved 
you, and I have believed that I was not disagreea¬ 
ble to you. Was I mistaken? Or will you not 
forgive my heedless way of opening the subject? 
Tell me, Anna, will you take me, thoughtless as 
I am?” 

But Anna could not speak; her eyes were cast 
down, and it seemed to her that leaden weights 
were on them, so impossible was it to move. 
Robert felt that she did not draw away from 
him, so he took courage. 

“You do not answer, am I to understand that 
I am offensive to you?” No answer came, hut he 
thought she leaned a little toward him. “Anna, 
if you love me, place your hand in mine.” In¬ 
stantly the little palm.was pressed to his. “And 
you will be my wife ?” he cried, as he drew her 
to his side. 

“Yes,” came quickly and firmly from her lips, 
for she felt calmer now, and in a moment Robert, 
in ecstacy, was snatching kiss after kiss till she 
struggled to he free, telling him she believed he 
was beside himself. 

“And you will forgive me for not bringing 
Willy to share our tete-a-tctcV 1 

She only smiled very sweetly, as she placed her 
arm in his, saying, “let him come soon.” 

Robert was full of business: he had been for 
some time building a new house, and his com¬ 
panions had often asked him slyly, “if it was to 
rent?” Now, he frankly told them it was to bo 
his own home, and all guessed very easily who 
was to be its mistress. Anna too found plenty 
to do in her spare moments, but she forgot her 
fatigue when evening came, and she could sit 
down beside Robert talking of the future. One 
evening, while thus engaged, she suddenly said, 

“Anna you lack only two things; if you under¬ 


stood music and painting, I should call you per¬ 
fect.” 

“Why, Robert, I suppose you would think it 
foolish in me to wish to learn.” 

. “No, indeed, they are accomplishments that 
always render home attractive, and when women 
do not neglect the more useful branches to obtain 
them, are invaluable. But never mind, I am re¬ 
solved you shall have teachers when we are mar¬ 
ried, for I do long to hear you warbling some 
sweet tunes I know.” 

“Just let me seat myself at that piano,” ex¬ 
claimed Anna, “ and let you see how I would look 
at such work. Here is a song called ‘Bonnie 
Doon,’ imagine you hear me sing it.” And sud¬ 
denly slamming through the prelude, she broke 
out in such sweetly pathetic tones, that her lover, 
astonished and enraptured, stood as if spell-bound. 
But when she had ceased, he caught her in his 
arms, telling her “he felt sure he was the happiest 
man living.” But Anna Blipped away and running 
from the room, quickly returned with a port-folio, 
saying, as she placed it on his knee, “ I may show 
them now, since I no longer fear to offend you. 
Look at them; they are all mine.” And opening 
it, he found it filled with spirited drawings, some 
copies from well selected scenery, and others 
sketches from nature. “Now, sir,” she said, 
laughing merrily, “I suppose I am perfect?” 

“Ohl” cried Robert, “you cannot tell how 
much you have added to my cup of joy l You are 
a worker of miracles; who would have thought 
you could be so secret 1 Yes, in my eyes, you are 
indeed a perfect woman.” 

The Warrens, though they regretted parting 
with their adopted daughter, could not help re¬ 
joicing that her virtues had gained her a husband 
in a young man so prosperous in this world, and 
of such unblemished character. Their farm and 
dairy supplied the larder, and their good •wishes 
made the hearts of the young people glow with 
deep affection in return. The wedding took place 
at ( Mr. Warren’s, Mr. Morton’s and Mr. West’s 
families being present. 
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CHAPTER I. 

It was in a remote district in France, a district 
sparsely inhabited, dense with forests, and bear¬ 
ing in all its rude features traces of the feudal 
power which was yet strong in the land. In the 
most picturesque portion of this district stood an 
old castle scarred by war sieges, heavy with the 
imposing grandeur of many centuries, and bearing 
truces within and without of a lofty race that had 
been lords of the district long before the most 
ancient of those gnarled forest trees was rooted. 
One after another, generation following genera¬ 
tion, had the lords of that proud family been car¬ 
ried through those massive portals, to sleep in 
the chapel that stood shrouded iu its mantle 
of dark ivy far down the emiuence, from which 
the castle, in dark and gothic grandeur, loomed 
against the sky. A hamlet lay embosomed in the 
forest some miles beyond the castle, and near 
that stood, amid smiling meadows and pasture 
land, a hue old convent, endowed by the first lords 
of Gronnoud, and now one of the most thriving 
religious houses in France. Some daughter of 
that proud* race had ever been the presiding 
abbess of this retreat. The religious house—the 
chapel with its tomb crowded full of haughty 
dust—the towers and turrets of the castle, all 
were alike features of the great family pride that 
held in its grasp the past with its proud array of 
warriors; and the present, with its accumulated 
honors, its army of vassals, its vast wealth stretch¬ 
ing from horizon to horizon. Its political power 
felt even at the distant court, never in all its his¬ 
tory had that lordly domain been so full of haughty 
strength, and yet from all the heap of coffined 
pride hoarded beneath that chapel, two male re¬ 
presentatives alone survived. 

They stood together, the Count Gronnoud and 
his son, upon the battlements of their feudal house. 
Fifty hamlets, and four strong holds scarcely less 
imposing than the pile upon which they stood, 
lay between them and the horizon. This little 
world, bounded only by the clouds of heaven, 
with all its grandeur, all its teeming life, was 
theirs; or his rather, for that lofty old count, 
with his eagle eyes and haughty bearing, was the 
free lord of all. His ancestors for two hundred 
years* had rendered no homage for their land. 


The king himself would not have been master in 
the castle which a Gronnoud claimed as his in¬ 
heritance. Free to possess and free to give was 
that stately old count. At any moment he could 
disinherit the pale and slender young man at his 
side. No vassal in all the domain that lay at 
their feet was more entirely in the power of that 
old man than the son who stood by his side. 

The Count Do Gronnoud held a roll of parch¬ 
ment in his hand, the seal was broken, a thread 
of crimson floss lay upon the stone pavement at 
his feet. He clutched the parchment in one hand, 
and his eyes were bent sternly on his son. 

“ Ha! what is this, do’sfc thou hesitate and turn 
white? By the rood, this is a strange reception of 
news that should send all the young blood ting¬ 
ling to. thy heart; I tell thee, Lady Eleanor will 
be here, with her noble sire, before the month, 
ends, and so the blood leaves thy cheek, and there 
is a coward look in those eyes. Is this the way 
in which a bridegroom meets the lady of his love ? 
Shame, boy, it is not thus the counts of Gronnoud 
have received the mothers of our race. 

“ Father, father, spare me!” faltered the young 
man, casting himself at the count's feet, “I can¬ 
not wed.this lady?” 

“Cannot wed this lady, art thou mad?” thun¬ 
dered the old man; “get up, sir, and say what 
evil fiend possesses thee—up, I say, and prepare 
to receive this lady as becomes thy father’s son!” 

Ernest arose and stood before liis father with 
downcast eyes and a cheek of marble; yon could 
see that his limbs shook, but the expression of 
liis features was resolute, nay, stern. 

“Father, I cannot wed this lady; X am already 
the husband of another!” 

It was the old man’s turn now. His cheek and 
mouth grew pale; his nostrils dilated; liis proud, 
Roman nose seemed to arch itself, ho looked like 
an eagle stooping to his prey. He spoke, and 
the mighty passion aroused within him thrilled 
through the forced calmness of his voice, 

“Speak again, I did not hear aright!” 

“Why should I speak again, you have heard 
aright, father, the passion in your voice proves 
it?” 

For a minute—and that minute seemed an hour 
to the young man—the Count Gronnoud stood 
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motionless, the rage in his heart was too mighty 
for words, but his iron will made itself felt more 
forcibly in this strange silence. 

“Who?” he demanded, at last—“who is the 
woman V ’ 

Ernest waved his hand toward a cluster of 
houses that lay at their feet to the left. Far apart 
from these a rude stone dwelling, more spacious 
than the rest, and having some claim to archi¬ 
tectural elegance, could be easily distinguished. 
That dwelling with a hyde of land had been the 
gift of a former Pe Gronnoud to one of Ills cap¬ 
tains for bravery in battle. 

“Forgive us!” said the*young man, when he 
saw from the glance of his father’s eye that his 
gesture was understood—“her father saved your 
life.” 

The old count stamped fiercely upon the battle¬ 
ment. 

“"What ho, will no one come hither?” he 
shouted, with a cry like that of a wounded 
battle-horse. 

Half a dozen armed men rushed toward him 
from various points of the battlement. 

The men looked at each other aghast. Ernest 
turned away from his father, and prepared to 
follow them. He cast one appealing glance upon 
that haughty face, it was locked and rigid with 
some stern resolve. The old count was gazing 
upon the stone house in the valley, lie did not 
seem conscious when his son left the battlement. 
Thus lie stood mute with passion, all his faculties 
centred in one train of thought for at least fifteen 
minutes, then lie gathered the velvet folds of his 
cloak about him, and strode away. He called 
neither for horse nor attendant, but crossed the 
drawbridge with a stem and rapid tread. He 
descended the hill, and, for the first time, per¬ 
haps, in his life, entered the little hamlet that 
lay nearest the castle, alone and without any 
sign of his high rank, save the costliness of his 
garments, and the air of indomitable pride which 
broke forth in every look and gesture. The stone 
dwelling which his son Imd pointed out stood far 
apart from the meaner habitations, one end and 
half its roof was overrun with ivy, and a clump 
of forest oaks rose at the back, sheltering thickets 
of flowering shrubs, and a little nook of wild blos¬ 
soms that had been transplanted from the forest. 
The old count saw nothing of this, his eyes were 
bent upon an open casement, from which the ivy 
was with difficulty crowded back to make room 
for a creeping, forest vine, full of delicate blos¬ 
soms, that clung around the casement in a wreath 
that seemed like a ripple of fight flung against 
the ivy. 

Within this casement sat a young girl, bending 
over an embroidery-frame. Now and then she 
raised her head, shook back the golden ringlets 


[ that become troublesome in her stooping posi- 
| tion, and leaned over with a bird-like chirp as 
\ if caressing something at her feet. 

[ This sight only made the old count move faster 
| toward the house; unseen jfhd unannounced he 
; opened the outer door, and strode into the room 
i where the young creature was sitting. 

What passed between the haughty noble and 
the fair girl who stood up to receive him, pale 
| with affright, no one can tell, but his voice rose 
high more than once during that momentous half 
liom*, and the wild, sweet agony of her pleading 
was again and again broken by the unheeded 
wail of an infant. At last the door opened, re¬ 
vealing the old noble, in his iron pride, turning 
from his son’s wife. She had taken up her child 
from,where it had been lying at her feet, and as 
if borne down by the weight of his denunciation, 
had sunk cowering upon the cushion, holding the 
baby close to her bosom, and striving to veil it 
from the proud grandsire’s wrath with the golden 
fall of her hair. 

“Let me hear it from his own lips; mercy— 
oh! have mercy!” 

“Never shall he breathe the air of heaven again 
till the dispensation arrives!—never till he comes 
forth to wed the lady of his father’s choice,” an¬ 
swered the stern man. 

“Hut my child—his child.” 

“ That shall he eared for. To-morrow you will 
be ready to give it up.” 

“Wliat, give up my child, my pretty, pretty 
daughter? ah, sir, you will not do this.” She 
flung back the ringlets from her face, revealing 
her pale lips quivering with anguisti; her blue 
eyes full of wild terror and swimming in tears; 
her white arms straining the child to her bosom. 
That face, that drooping form might have won 
a fiend to pity, but the proud spirit in that old 
noble’s bosom was not one to yield anything to 
grief or to youthful beauty. He only answered— 

“I have spoken my will!” and went forth proud 
and untouched to express that will elsewhere. 

That night a message left the castle, being a 
missive to the Pope of Ilomc; that night also 
the young mother fled with her child. She had 
neither father, mother, nor kinfolk to mourn her 
loss; so when the old house, which her ancestor 
had won by his prowess, was left vacant, no one 
regarded it, for Rosalia belonged to no class; her 
birth as a knight’s daughter, her education in 
the convent close by, lifted her above the surfs 
and common people of the hamlet, while it left 
her fai* beneatli the inmates of the castle. Her 
dwelling was isolated, friends she had none, save 
the inmates of the convent, and an old woman 
who had been her nurse. This woman fled with 
her mistress. The old count smiled grimly when 
• he heard of this, and muttered to himself—■•‘they 
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will perish in the forests, thus no one need learn < 
the stain upon our house.” \ 

Months went by, and then the Castle Be Gron- j 
noud become a scone of gay festivities; hawking ; 
and hunting parties issued daily from the scarcely: 
raised drawbridge; lights flamed from turret and : 
keep 5 the sound of harp, and lute, and gleeful 
young voifces filled those massy old walls with j 
cheerful sounds. Be Gronnoud the younger was j 
free once more; his black horse might ever he; 
seen by the graceful white Jeanette, which bore j 
the lady guest whose presence had brought so; 
much sunshine to the castle. His hand was upon , 
her bridle-rein when she rode forth; his arms 
supported her haughty loveliness when she dis¬ 
mounted from her horse. But it was mechanical 
attendance, grave, courteous, aud so respectful 
that even the most exacting woman on earth 
could require no more in words, though a loving 
heart would have pined to death on homage that 
had so much form and so little feeling. People 
looked upon the pale, sad brow of the man who 
was so 'soon to become the husband of so much 
beauty, aud marveled at the change that had 
come upon him. A vague rumor that he had 
braved the displeasure of the proud old count in 
some way had got abroad, but all appeared well 
between them then. But in all this whirl of 
gaiety the young man seemed like one walking 
at a funeral. One day there came a courier from 
Rome, jaded and travel-worn, for his errand had 
admitted no rest on the way. A scroll of parch¬ 
ment, a private letter, and other friendly tokens 
were laid before the old count, who retired to 
bis closet to peruse them. He spoke to no one 
of their contents, for his guests were ignorant 
that a divorce was necessary before the heir of 
Ids domain could wed the lady who even now 
deemed herself mistress of the castle. 

When the documents had been scanned over 
and again, the old count sent for his son. The 
young man entered his father’s closet, the huge 
door shut him in, and no sound of what passed 
during that interview was ever heard; but when 
Ernest came forth an hour after, there was a 
look of such profound misery upon liis face, that 
even the servants gazed at him with cominisscra- 
tion as he moved along the dim galleries toward 
his own room. 

Ernest and the Lady Eleanor were married 
that night in the cliapel below the castle walls. 
It was a beautiful sight, that gay throng pouring 
down the winding road which led from the port¬ 
cullis to the house of God. The gleam of white 
veils; the flash of jewels; the sweep of silken 
garments, and the proud sway of a hundred 
snowy plumes, looked dream-like and beautiful 
iu the moonbeams that fell over castle, church, 
and hamlet. It was a noble sight when they 


gathered within the’holy walls of the chapel, 
lighted by a thousand tapers, hung with cloth of 
silver, and, the floor around the altar, carpeted 
deep with flowers. Amid all the glittering crowd 
there was no one to observe a slender form muffled 
in a cloak and hood, that was hovering near the 
porch as the wedding party came up. Back against 
the dark ivy the form pressed itself, gathering the 
thick tendrils over her with trembling haste, and 
looking through, oh! with eager and wild agony. 
First came the bride in all the proud array of her 
young beauty. Her wedding garments of white 
damask rustled as she walked; the jewels in her 
hair sparkled in the flood of light that came 
pouring through the chapel door; a smile lay 
upon her lips, and she swept toward the altar 
with the tread of an empress. What a contrast to 
all this was the bridegroom. His garments like 
hers were resplendent with jewels. His port was 
naturally proud as hers, but when the light fell 
on his face it seemed glancing upon marble— 
marble that possessed the power of suffering^ and 
in all things else was stone. 

The poor creature cowering behind the ivy saw 
all this, and a smothered groan broke through 
the dusk leaves. After that no sound betrayed 
the presence of life beneath the pendant vines, 
till a gush of musk swelled out upon the soft 
night air. It was the marriage anthem. Then 
came wild sobs from beneath the shaking foliage 
—sobs that seemed like the first faint wail of a 
mustering storm. The ivy was dashed aside, and 
once more the wronged wife fled. 

For weeks Rosalia had been concealed in the 
forest at a woodman’s hut, but goaded with 
anxiety, wild with a craving desire to learn 
something of the man for whom she had suf¬ 
fered so much, she ventured hack to lier old 
home. Stealing from its shelter iu the night she 
wandered forth, hoping to meet some dependant 
or villager who could give her news from the 
castle. 

She had reached the chapel, and lingered near 
it with that enthralling sensation which makes 
us love every object connected with the happiness 
that has become a memory, when a burst of music 
and flashes of light come from the castle. She 
looked up, and there, winding down toward the 
chapel, come the procession which we have just 
described. 

He had deserted her then! At liis father’s 
command he had consented to wed another. The 
dispensation had been obtained—she, her child, 

: were nothing—worse than nothing to him. It 
: was these thoughts that "wrung the groan of 
: agony from her young heart when the wedding 
; anthem swelled around her. It seemed ns if a 
i crowd of angels were warning her away from 
: the spot where she had been sacrificed. 
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Rosalia went home—if that desolate and dreary 
house could, yet be called her home. In the wild 
agony that sprung from the scene.she had wit¬ 
nessed everything was forgotten; her fear of the 
old count, her terror lest he might learn that she 
had returned, and force her to give up the child. 
She entered the room where she had been sitting 
when the old count came to crush her with his 
proud power. A single taper burned on the 
hearth; and on the cushions of a great oaken 
chair, in one corner of the room, lay her infant 
sleeping softly beneath the mantle that she had 
folded over it before going out. 

When Rosalia saw her child so still and smiling 
in its rosy sleep, she clasped her hands and flung 
them over her head with a gesture of wild sorrow, 
pathetic beyond my powers of description. Then 
moving toward the chair, she drew the mantle 
over her infant’s face, and, seating herself on the 
floor, buried her forehead in the folds of her 
dress. ' 

Rosalia had forgotten all precaution; the case¬ 
ment was open, and the night wind stole through 
it flaring the solitary taper, and sometimes sweep¬ 
ing the disheveled tresses which fell around her 
shoulders over the sleeping child. 

All at once. Rosalia started to her feet, and 
flinging back the hair from her temples with 
both hands, held her breath to listen. Some¬ 
thing was moving around the house, a slow foot¬ 
step as of one who had stolen forth to muse in 
the night solitude. To another the sound might 
have seemed nothing more than this, but to that 
young creature who stood listening with sus¬ 
pended breath and parted lips, there was enough 
in that faint sound to make the blood leap through 
every vein. You might have heard her heart beat 
in any corner of the room. Her eyes were bent 
on the open casement; the leaves were trembling 
all around it, and clusters of blossoms quivered in 
the waving light shed tlirough them by the taper. 
She still gazed and listened, the footsteps drew 
near and nearer, a shadow fell athwart the moon¬ 
light; a man’s shadow, and then she saw a face 
formed in the lattice. She moved forward gently, 
extending her hands as she went; no smile was 
on her lip; not a gleam of joy in her eyes; the 
tension upon her nerves had been too strong for 
sudden relaxation: but reaching the lattice she 
leaned against the frame, gazing upward into the 
eyes that had followed her all the time. 

‘‘Ernest—Ernest!” 

“Rosalia!” The name burst from his lips as 
if all the waters of a tortured heart had rushed 
upward in one fierce surge. The face fell upon 
her shoulder, and sobs, such as shake a strong 
heart in its sorrow, filled the room. “Rosalia— 
Rosalia, you are no longer my wife!” 

“I know it—I know it!” 


“She is waiting fot me up yonder—look how 
they have illuminated the castle—hear how the 
townsmen, shout—their torches redden the trees 
—there is a brave light streaming from the bridal 
chamber. Rosalia, are you cursing me in ydur 
heart?” * ■ ■ 

“No, I cannot curse you—I am weak—I'am 
heart struck, that is all* Ernest!” 

“That is all. She is heart struck, she is weak 
—that is all—that is all!” Ho held her head 
back between both his hands and kissed her fore¬ 
head. The touch of liis lips made her shudder 
all over: pain and the most exquisite joy blended 
in that shudder. Both these sehsations filled her 
pure heart with terror. For the first time in her 
life she was afraid of him. 

“You shrink from me—you would tear your¬ 
self from my arms,” ho said, putting her hack, ■ 
and peeping through the casement. 

“Why did you seek me?—why come hither?” 
cried the poor girl, supporting herself by a chair. 

“ I did not know that you were here—they told 
me you had been persuaded to give me up—that 
you had gone away with our child to secrete your¬ 
self from my search. I expected to find the old 
house empty, dark as it has been for months.” 

“And you came here—you still loved the old 
house?” 

“As the bird loves the nest that it has slept 
in, but it was empty, dark, deserted, the neat 
where I had left my mate and her little one; oh 1 
Rosalia, who was it frightened you away? R 
was false that my father’s gold bribed you—I 
look in your face and know that it was false!” 

“And did they tell you this? Did he, your 
: proud father, utter a falsehood so monstrous?” 

| “He told me so with his own lips!” 

“ And you believed him?” 

“No, I did not believe him. He told mo to 
came liitlier and be convinced; I came and found 
the house dark.” 

“And then you believed him?” said the young 
mother, in her low, sad voice. < 

“I was mad—I was not myself—they goaded 
mo on—they—no, no, I did not believe him, 

: Rosalia; but what of that? Ms words left a doubt 
| —I obeyed Mm. Do you know what lias hap¬ 
pened?—do you know what I am?” 

“Yes, I was there—I saw it*all—I was at the 
chapel.” 

“ Yes, I felt it—not within the chapel, but near 
the entrance; I did not see you, Rosalia, but the 
ivy shivered as we went in, I felt your presence. 
Up to that moment my heart had been cold as 
stone; my veins were full of ice. As my foot 
touched the threshold, a shower of dew from 
heaven itself seemed to fall into my heart. I 
: felt, Rosalia, as if your breath were upon my 
lips, filling my eyes with mist, my bosom with 
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tears. I felt your presence, Rosalia, it fettered 
my soul at tlie altar, it wandered about me like 
a spirit.. It was in the light, in the music, in the 
moonbeams. It drove me from the revel—from 
the chamber they had decked, and lured me here 
in the stillness—in' the calm night to your feet, 
Rosalia, my wife—my wife!” 

He would have taken her in his arms—lie 
lyould have buried her face in liis bosom, she 
drew back gently, but with firmness. Though 
her lips quivered, she-forced back thewcars that 
were mustering at her heart. It was marvelous to 
see a young creature so troubled, and yet so firm. 

' “No, Ernest, I am not your wife—your own 
lips have said it—God’s Vice Regent on earth has 
said it. I am not your wife; holy mother, shield 
me!—I am not your wife!” 1 

She fell upon her knees as she spoke, and 
clasping her white palms together, held 1 them up 
to a picture of the Virgin that hung upon the 
wall. 

He approached, and circling her waist with his 
arm, lifted her from the floor. “ Look into my 
face, Rosalia; not there—not there!” 

She looked into his face steadily, mournfully. 

“Do you hate me, Rosalia?” 

“No. Oh! how can you ask it?” 

“Do you love me?” 

“A few hours since it would have been no sin, | 
then I should have said yes!” 

“But now?” 

“An earthquake has passed over my heart, but 
there was one image which it could not shake 
down!” 

He held her closely in his arms, slie struggled 
to free herself, but it was like a flower wrestling 
with the tempest. 

“Rosalia, we have sworn before God’s altar to 
love one another!” 

“I know it!” 

“Unto death!” 

“Yes, unto death!” 

“And this vow, you will keep it, my wife?” 

“I will keep it evbn to’ the end,” answered the 
sweet, mournful voice from liis bosom. 

She had no power to move in those strong arms, 
but her eyes were turned upon the Virgin: some* 
inward prayer deeper than her words spoke in 
those meek eyes. 

He bent down and kissed her forehead and her 
lips. “He may render me an outcast, stain my 
escutcheon, proclaim me false knight to the ends 
of the earth. Ho may imprison me, for this has 
been, and maybe, but I will never leave you 
again, Rosalia!” 

She put away his arms and stood up, pale, sad, 
and oh! how beautiful. 

“Ernest, remember the mother of God looks 
upon us.” 


“ I will acknowledge no other wife, though all 
the saints in heaven look frowningly upon me.” 

“ Before them are registered the vows you have 
made this evening!” 

“They were false vows—I love her not—1 
never can love her!” 

Rosalia lifted her eyes to the Virgin: her pale 
lips moved; shadows of deep and painful thought 
flitted over her white face. Those eyes bo full of 
heavenly tenderness; those soft golden curls fal¬ 
ling back from the upturned brow. It was the 
face of an angel bathed in the troubled waters of 
humanity. 

She turned at length and took liis hand be¬ 
tween both of bers. 'Her lips trembled; her face 
was bloodless: she pointed with her finger toward 
the castle, which, with its blaze of light and its 
banners sweeping into the moonbeams, could be 
seen from the open casement. 

“Return,” she said, “your honor as a knight 
—your faith as a gentleman-—your vow to God, 
all are pledged to the lady who waits up yonder. 
She may not—oh! mother of heaven, she cannot 

love you as I have done, but-” The noble 

creature faltered, her frame trembled from head 
to foot: she could not force the word from her 
heart which would command him from her pre- 
| sence. His eyes were bent upon her, he had 
I turned his back to the castle with a resolute air. 

“Go,” she said, in a deep, steady voice—“go 
now while we have strength to part!” 

He was about to speak, but the tramp of many 
feet drawing near checked the words upon his 
lip. ... 

“They are looking for me: let them come,” he 
said, with a mocking smile, but still there was 
indecision in his manner, that characteristic wont 
of firmness that had so nearly worked his ruin. 

“Not here—not here should they find you!” 
said Rosalia, attempting to draw him away. “It 
is his—it is your father’s voice!” 

He yielded to her feeble violence, and was 
drawn into another room, from which a door 
opened to the forest. 


CHAPTER II. 

It was long after midnight. The burst of 
clarion notes, ringing laughter, and shouts mel¬ 
lowed by rich wine, blending with all the con¬ 
fused sounds of protracted wassail, rose from the 
chateau, that stood uplifted, as it were, above 
the common earth, flooded by the moonlight, 
and illuminated with a thousand torches through 
turret, keep, and battlement. The soft moon¬ 
beams had withdrawn themselves like a dream, 
leaving sweet tranquillity behind. Dim, beautiful 
and quiet as a corner of Paradise when all the 
angels are asleep, lay that portion which the 
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castle and its eminenoe cast into more dense 
shadow. There slept the convent, huge, black 
and lowly in comparison with the lighted castle 
that arose between it and the sky, but imposing 
and solemn in the midnight stillness that hung 
around it. 

Between the lordly castle and the still house 
of religion, two figures might have been observed 
like black shadows threading the moonlight. One 
was a tall man, haughty in his step, and terrible 
in the iron sternness of his countenance when¬ 
ever a glancing moonbeam made it visible. The 
other was a female, who followed him like a crea¬ 
ture forced suddenly in full health and bloom to 
accompany somo overmastering spirit down to 
the vale and shadow of death. Her head was 
uncovered; her brow pale as snow, and whenever 
the light touched it the beauty of her young face 
seemed frozen. 

Something more than the slender figure of 
Rosalia was muffled up in the mantle that she 
carried rather than wore. She had drawn it 
fold by fold from her shoulders down over her 
bosom, and held it there huddled up in a des¬ 
perate grasp, leaving the beautiful neck and 
golden ringlets which it should have covered, 
exposed and wet with the night dew. It was 
not the mantle alone that the poor young crea¬ 
ture folded with such desperate fondness up to 
her heart. In the wild hurry of her movements 
as she gathered it up, now a tiny foot would 
break through the folds, which she would seize 
with one hand, press to her lips, and huddle up 
in the drapery again, as if in fear that the 
haughty man stalking darkly before her might 
turn with his cold eye3 and witness the act. 
Sometimes she would put aside the garment with 
a shaking hand when they came to a lighted 
spot, and gaze down upon the little face it had 
covered till her pale lips were convulsed with 
the sobs she dared not utter, and the swell of 
her heart seemed to heave the child away that 
her arms so tightly clasped. Then a pair of 
bright eyes strangely star-like, for the night 
wind let all at once upon the child startled it, 
looked into hers questiomngly, appealingly it 
seemed. Then the look became insupportable, 
and with the baby’s little face pressed to her 
bosom, she would turn and look toward the 
castle as if fiercely impelled to spring aside from 
that cruel man and seek for help there. But a 
flash of mocking torch-lights, a dusky banner 
streaming forth to the night breeze, and snatches 
of music that seemed to her fiend-like and mock¬ 
ing, met her impulse. Then her limbs would 
relax; her step become slower, and with her poor 
white face bent helplessly down she crept on 
utterly desolate. 

The old lord walked bn with long, heavy 


strides, that'seemed to spurn with contempt the 
earth he trod. Sometimes he would look back 
upon the wretched young creature that followed 
him, but there was no pity in his glance; a 
hound that had broken from the pack would 
have touched his heart more nearly. ‘When she 
felt these glances, Rosalia would hurry on with 
quick, nervous footsteps, like a frightened lamb 
dragged by some iron will to the sacrifice. . 

At length they stood upon the verge of that 
dense shflbw cast from the castle eminence down 
upon the convent. It lay before them heavy and 
black like a pall, beneath which ho was about to 
bury that young creature foreyer. The old lord 
paused here, thinking, perhaps, that ho might 
awe her more deeply by stern looks than by cruel 
words, or perhaps desirous of reading the heart 
he had broken, in her countenance. Be this as 
it will, he paused sternly, and waited for her to 
come up. She stood before him^liite with an¬ 
guish, and shivering from head to foot, hut not 
from cold. The moonlight lay full upon her, 
dropping its pearls into the depths of her hair, 
that with all its golden brightness in the day¬ 
time, seemed shadowy and spirit-like as it floated 
back in disheveled tresses from her forehead. 
Never, never did the old noble forget the face 
that was uplifted to his that night. It haunted 
him in his sleep—it was reflected in the wine cup 
—it moved and swayed about his death-bed—it 
breathed upon the tall plumes that canopied it, 
and made them tremble. His heart was proud 
and hardened with pride, all its soft impressions 
had long since died out, but upon the cold live 
surface that face with its beauty and its anguish 
enameled itself; when the old man looked in 
upon his soul that face met him at the threshold, 
and he could never thrust it aside. 

She was very still, but those blue eyes were 
unnaturally large and lustrous as she lifted them 
to his face. It seemed like a spirit that had 
chased him close up to the shadow. She moved 
the babe from her bosom, and held it out with 
both arms shrouded in the mantle, she could not 
have done it with the face exposed; he did not 
take the child, and with her eyes still riveted 
upon his, the mother drew it slowly and trem¬ 
blingly back to her bosom. She began to tremble ; 
her eyes grew black; her forehead radiant. 

“You have a heart, you will not take it from 
me?” she cried, girding her arms tight around 
the precious burden, and sinking to the earth 
strengthless, helpless, but trembling with the 
wild re-action of her feelings. 

“Not here,” answered the old noble, and his 
voice after the sweet anguish of hers, fell like 
drops Of cold lead upon the air. “There is yet 
some distance to walk before we reach the con¬ 
vent. I did but pause to say that after you reach 
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-the portal there must be no converse between us, 
not even, to the holy abbess, who is herself of our 
own blood, must the mischance that has fallen 
upon a noble house be known.” 

He waved his hand for Rosalia to arise: she 
inade the effort, but only struggled feebly upon 
the'ground: his words had smitten all the 
strength from her limbs. He reached forth his 
hand to her arm, this gave her life, the touch of 
that proud hand was terrible to her, she shrank 
hack with a moan and staggered to her feet. 

“ Remember,” saidtbe count, “ that upon your 
own discretion rests the future. Be silent, bring ! 
no disgraoe upon our house, and both you and ! 
the child shall be cared for, even as if you were j 
of the old, true and honorable blood. The Lady ■ 
Abbess is old, Bho cannot live many years—the 
daughters of our house have ever fulfilled that 
holy trust. Is it nothing that we consent to give 
this honor to one of common birth?” 

“OhI not that—not that, there is but one tiling 
between this and the grave that I think of,” cried 
Rosalia, “my child, your pledge, once each year 
I shall see her, assure me of that, swear it, aye, 
here. The holy mother who fled to save her 
child will bend from her seat in heaven to listen. 
Tremble at tbe very thought of evading or break¬ 
ing that pledge, for she who was a mother shall 
avenge me. Swear to this, else will I perish 
here on the earth at your feet, with your son’s 
child girt to my bosom, rather than enter that 
pile.” 

She pointed to the convent with one hand, 
holding the babe firmly with the other. But the 
wildness, the pathos of her appeal was all of no 
avail to her cause. The old count had already 
pledged himself to that which she desired, and 
his haughty word once given was to a proud 
nature binding even as an oath. He said this 
calmly and coldly, and his chilling tones awed 
her into submission. He turned away and strode 
into the shadow that had crept toward them 
while they had been standing. Rosalia followed 
him feebly, and with an air of exhaustion, her 
anguish had been too great, and was now be¬ 
coming vague. She was conscious of a hard, 
dull pang when the child was taken from her 
bosom; a flash of cold air seemed to strike upon 
her heart, as if the child only had kept it warm 
till then: after that she remembered nothing, 
save a tall, dark figure moving rapidly away, 
carrying her soul with him, it seemed to her. A 
turret looming against the sky with its thousand 
lights, mooking and twinkling, and glancing at 
her like spirits of living fire, and added to this 
the tinkle of a far-off bell, which her own cold 
hand had set in motion, mechanically as the hand 
will act sometimes when all the mind seems 
locked as in a vioe. It might have been minutes 
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or hours that passed while Rosalia sat upon a 
stone flag, dull, dreamy, and unconscious of all 
things, waiting for what might come next. At 
length a ponderous door opened; she saw a light 
and behind it a figure. She arose feebly and 
walked toward it; a few words passed, she never 
remembered what, then the portal closed, and 
all was quiet again as if a human destiny had 
not that moment been accomplished. 


v CHAPTER III. 

Yeabs went by, and change fell both upon the 
castle and the convent. The old lord had gone 
down to sleep among his ancestors beneath the 
chapel; the abbess had dropped away from her 
place of solemn trust, and her chair was filled by 
one of the holy sisterhood. 

Lord Ernest was now master of all that feudal 
dominion and rude wealth that had been his 
father’s, joined to the dower of a noble bride 
that rendered his possessions more than princely. 
In the first year of his marriage an heir was bom 
to all these vast possessions, and like his father, 
Lord Ernest centred all liis pride and hopes in 
this only son. The beautiful child was the'only 
sunbeam with which the Almighty brightened 
that proud castle home. Lord Ernest did not 
love his wife; is there not a world of meaning 
in these few little words, “Lord Ernest did not 
love Ms wife?” You could have seen it in his 
cold, proud manner as he rode by her side in the 
hunt—you could see it in the half shrinking re* 
serve wMcli always hung around him when she 
was present—at the festal hoard, or alone in her 
sumptuous bower-chamber. His heart was with 
the past: Ms thoughts ever looked backward with 
sorrow and bitter regret, wMch time only deep¬ 
ened. He grew stately and proud as his father 
had been. All affection, all the passionate love, 
so ardent and impetuous in Ms youth, seemed 
locked up in Ms soul like dead roses hoarded 
away even from Ms own reach. But those were 
days of stately processions and proud appear¬ 
ances! People dreamed nothing of the nature 
wMch the iron will of a proud father had petri¬ 
fied when its life was in full bloom, as we some¬ 
times find living flowers shrined deep in the 
coldest stone. 

At times it would seem as if the young count 
found sources of unhappiness even in the joyous 
youth and beauty of Ms son. Occasionally when 
the child would climb his knee, or spring into Ms 
arms bright and rosy with the sweet craving for 
caresses which, is so natural to childhood, a spasm 
as of pain would sweep over the noble counte¬ 
nance of the father, and putting the disappointed 
child away, he would go forth upon the ramparts 
and walk alone for hours, or, perhaps, depart 
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altogether from the castle, and wander around 
the ruins of an old Btone house, now, quite over¬ 
run and choked up with ivy, which had long keen 
a picturesque object in the valley. 

“Why these moody fits came upon him no one 
ever knew, it was only certain that he always 
returned from his wanderings with saddened eyes 
and languid footsteps, and that for days after, 
nothing however mirthful could win a smile to 
his lip. If a few in the village remembered 
Rosalia, it was as a passing fancy of their lord 
for a maiden of inferior degree—as a humble 
daisy that somehow had been swept from his 
path, about the time of his proud marriage, no 
one exactly knew how; not even himself, for 
with regard to Rosalia or her child the old count 
had kept rigid silence even on his death-bed. 
That they still lived Ernest had little doubt, but 
how or where? These were the questions that 
drove him so often to the battlements or the 
ruined house. Honor and that domestic loyalty 
which was the spirit of knighthood, kept him 
from any direct effort to seek for her. She was 
safe and not unhappy, of this the old count had 
solemnly assured him: more than this he had 
no power to learn—more than this he dared not 
ask. He knew that there was that in his heart 
which made the question perilous. 

How many women spend a whole life, pillowed 
upon a heart to which they are perfect strangers, 
and this all unconsciously as a child leans against 
a harp, ignorant and careless of the music that 
lies silent among its strings. More than half the 
human beings with which the world is peopled, 
having no capacity for deep affection themselves, 
fail to win even the knowledge of a want when 
the precious treasure of love is withheld from 
them. So it was with the proud wife of Count 
Ernest. She was one whose existence depended 
upon the outer world, she could no more have 
comprehended the deep love that had left her 
husband’s heart desolate, than she could have 
returned that love had it existed for herself. 
How many there are who tread upon wild flowers 
all their Jives, and never know that they are any 
thing but food for the bird that crops them. 

Thus it was with the countess, she graced her 
state, she received homage to her beauty, she 
yielded gracious deference to her husband, be¬ 
cause pride forbade anything that would lessen 
the dignity of a man honored by her hand. So, 
stately, proud and heart strangers, the two moved 
on till she paused upon the brink of a grave. 

She died suddenly, that proud countess, in all 
the plentitude of her beauty and her power. 
Lord Ernest mourned for her then, for she had 
slept in his bosom, and there is something ter¬ 
rible in yielding up the being we have clasped 
to the cold arms of death, even though we loved 


it not. Yet his grief amounted not to passion, 
for since the day of his marriage the bright 
waters of his heart had been closed up, and not 
even the angel of death had power to splinter 
the rock and trouble them to their depths. 

For three days all that remained of that beau¬ 
tiful and haughty woman lay in state, that all 
who had bent before her in life might bow still 
lower beneath the sublime majesty of death. 
The Btately chamber was blackened with clouds 
of velvet, and kindled up again with gleams of 
pale light. Six tall candles of wax flung a glow 
of silver over the pall, that laden with heavy 
tassels swept over the death-couch to the floor. 
Above her brooded a canopy, black as the half 
folded wing of death, upon which white plumes 
drooped like frozen sea-foam, heavy and motion¬ 
less. Was there no hidden feeling in the heart 
of that lordly mourner as he paced to and fro 
upon the battlements of his castle ? Did be never 
once reflect that death, while it filled his home 
with gloom, had made bim a free man—free to 
i act, to love, to marry at will? The old stone 
j house in ruins, and black with ivy, lay beneath 
him—how could he look on that and not think 
of Rosalia, his first, his only true wife? 

He did think of her for the first time in years, 
he drew a deep breath while gazing upon that 
ruined house, a deep, luminous glow came to 
his eyes as he remembered how impossible it 
; was, now that he could seek her in the face of 
the world, that Rosalia should conceal herself 
longer from his knowledge. 

As these thoughts grew upon him, the ice 
seemed thawing from his heart. He wept with 
strange tenderness when young Justine came in 
all the fulness of his grief, and flung himself 
upon the bosom of his parent for eomfprt in his 
first great trouble: these feelings broke forth in 
a burst of almost passionate tenderness, that 
surprised almost as much as it effected the youth. 

While thought is lightning-like and feeling so 
capable of condensation, how much of the inner 
life may any human being know in three little 
days? It took less than that time to make Lord 
Ernest feel in every vein and nerve of his body 
that he was a free man—free to love and choose 
according to his own will. He looked into his 
soul, and amid the shadows that death had loft 
there, found the one great passion of his life 
powerful, yet so powerful that, before the funeral 
came, the shadow of Rosalia, with her soft eyes 
and her golden hair, with her tenderness, her 
pride, would constantly glide like a sunbeam 
between him and the stately death-couch upon 
which his wife rested. 

We have seen the bridal train, glittering with 
rainbow colors bathed in moonlight, winding 
from that noble old castle to the lone chapel, 
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where marriages and deaths had been linked ! 
together for centuries, like cypress leaves and ! 
blush roses woven in the same garland. Now j 
wo witness another procession. Dark was the < 
castle, heavy and black were the clouds heaped j 
in angry billows behind it; folds of sable velvet : 
streamed out from the great flag-staff, around i 
which the proud banner was swathed in gorgeous 
folds, and knotted down with sombre cordage. 
Music swelled along the path, soft,' solemn, 
and low, rising slowly upward, and dying amid 
the black clouds, filling them, as it were, with 
tears. Torches moved like stars through the 
darkness, revealing the sweep of a pall, the sway 
of dusky plume3, the ghost-like outline of many 
figures." 

This funeral train drew nearer to the chapel, 
and that was lighted up even as it was on the 
wedding night, yet it seemed dark, for the ivy 
had thickened around it like a pall, hiding even 
the rainbow glory that exhausted itself upon the 
stained windows. As the pall-hearers approached 
the door, they were met by a stream of light, 
misty and clouded with incense, and moving 
through it was a train of nuns in snowy gar¬ 
ments, murmuring a low, sweet chaunt, such as 
the angels sing when one of their sweet sister¬ 
hood is weary. 

When a lady of the castle died it was always 
thus. The abbess from the convent with all her 
nuns, in white veils and flowing robes, met the 
corpse at the door, greeting it with incense and 
holy music. Now these religious women led the 
way up to the altar, and through them the corpse 
was borne. Before it walked the abbess, holding 
a crucifix in her pale hands, following it were 
the mourners, Count Ernest and his son, then a 
long train of lords and ladies, who, from blood 
or marriage, claimed a right to weep while this 
solemn death service was in progress. 

They set down the bier reverently before the 
altar: a burst of solemn music surged upward 
with a power that made the veil of incense gather¬ 
ing overhead break and ripple like a cloud. 

Up to this moment Count Ernest had marked no 
single.feature of the imposing ceremony. Solemn, 
sad, impressed by the gloom and power of death, 
he followed the body of Ms wife close up to the 
altar. He was so near to the dead now that not 
even a thought of Rosalia could force itself be¬ 
tween him and all that gloomy velvet covering. 
He was very pale; his eyes were bent downward, 
and one hand rested upon the shoulder of his 
son, who wept with passionate grief. 

The abbess placed one foot upon a step of the 
altar, and turned facing the bier: her hands were 
seen to quiver as they clasped themselves around 
the crucifix: her soft, holy eyes rested, one in¬ 
stant, on the widowed count. She thought that 


Bhe could trust herself—that religion—the holy 
vow—had frozen up all the passion and tender¬ 
ness of her nature—but impelledfby some invisible 
power he too looked up. A moment they stood 
thus face to face, the husband and .wife—the 
dead separating them as the living had done. 
The chaunt, the music rose around them undis¬ 
turbed. No one saw the agony that swept over 
these two pale faces—no one saw how cold her 
lips were becoming, how heavily the broad, white 
lids closed over her eyes, but the crucifix fell 
with a muffled crash to the coffin, a low moan, 
and the abbess sunk noiselessly like a heap of 
snow upon the altar. 

They bore away the living and the dead, the 
wife stretched beneath her velvet pall, the wife 
muffled in her living shroud. Count Ernest looked 
on as they disappeared without a word or a sign. 
They were both dead to him. He had but one 
wish, a fierce, wild desire to be alone. 

He was alone, and solitude did its work upon a 
passionate nature that had gathered force from 
perpetual restraint. Heart and brain both took 
fire, and one tortured the other till the founda¬ 
tions of his strength gave way. 

“Justine!” 

A noble boy who sat in a dim corner of the 
room, lifted his forehead from the hand that had 
supported it, arose and went up to the couch 
where his father was lying. Count Ernest, pale 
and with that haggard look about the mouth and 
eyes which mental torture leaves, arose to his 
elbow. 

“Justine!” The youth bent down, and his 
face almost touched that of the sick man. • 

“My father!” 

The count fell back on his pillow, closed his 
eyes, and seemed to struggle for thought. He 
looked up at last, his lips parted, but with diffi¬ 
culty, and he said—“bend down, Justine!” 

The youth bent his ear close to those marble 
lips, and during the next half hour a hoarse mur¬ 
mur stole through the room, sometime broken by 
sobs from that warm, young heart—sometimes 
disturbed for an instant by some faint exclama¬ 
tion. When the murmurs ceased, the youth 
stood up, holding the hand of his father with a 
hard grasp, and gazing on him with eyes full of 
keen affection. 

“(Though she were in her grave I would bring 
her,” he said. A look of ineffable happiness 
stole over the dying face of the count; liis pale 
lips moved again, and twice after the youth had 
left the chamber he murmured—“I bless thee, 
my son!—I bless thee!” 

The priest who entered the chamber a few 
minutes after, saw from the tall window a slender 
form flitting through the twilight down toward 
the convent. He knew the graceful outline, the 
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quick, deer-like step, and wondered what could 
take an only son from his father’s death-bed, 
when every moment threatened to make him on 
orphan. 

The night had deepened, and all was darkness 
in the valley, when the old priest saw a gleam as j 
of snow moving through the trees. It might bo j 
a human figure—it might he some wandering 
spirit hovering around the place of death. The 
doubt was in his mind when a noise in the room 
made him turn. There stood the object that had 
startled him, a frail figure, clad in white—for 
such was the religious -dress of the convent, and 
face and hands shrouded in ample folds of linen. 

“Together let us go hence, he is quiet now, 
and here is one to care for him,” said Justine, 
gently approaching the priest. The old man 
bent his head and followed the youth. Then the 
figure drew hack her veil and walked toward the 
bed. The 3ick man had been lying quite still, 
and with liis eyes closed, but he felt her pre¬ 
sence, and the moment her foot touched the floor 
rose up, and supporting himself with one shaking 
hand, looked upon her with a wild, bright stare, 
as only the dying can look.- 

“Rosalia!” he gasped, sinking hack to the 
pillow, and holding out both arms. 

She sunk to her knees. The garments of a 
nun swept around her, the nun’s veil dropped 
down, and partly concealed the unutterable an¬ 
guish in her features, hut beneath those cold 


white folds the. woman’s heart rose high and 
strong. "What Were religious vows to her then ? 
What power on earth was there terrible enough 
to keep her from those trembling, outstretched 
arms? Penance, remorse, death, let them come! 

! She lay upon his heart, her lips clung to his cold 
forehead, her shivering arms drew him closer to 
her bosom. He struggled, his heart was still, 
and yet he struggled. 

“Not yet—not yet. Ernest! Ernest!” 

Oh! heavens, what agony it is to call for the 
dead when they can no longer answer us! 

That morning at daybreak, when, the landscape 
was heavy with that grey light which is so much 
more gloomy than entire darkness, a female in 
monastic garments all wet and heavy with the 
night moisture through which she had walked, 
stood before the portal of the convent. She was 
pale and grief-stricken as when she had stood 
upon the same spot years before, torn rudely 
from the world, and cast like a wreath of foam 
upon that cold threshold. But in her face there 
was, deeper, and subduing the grief that lay so 
palidly upon it—a calm, holy light. Her soul 
now in truth turned' heavenward with all its 
pure aspirations, and during many years which 
she presided over that quiet community she 
thanked God each morning that another link wa9 
dropped in the chain that was drawing her to 
heaven and to him. 
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THE GIPSEY GIRL. 

A STORY OF EDWAIll) THE FOURTH. 


BY SYBIL HASTINGS. 


Up the polished stairs and along the lofty hall 
of Moorland, laden with flowers, bounded a light 
and graceful figure. Pausing at the oaken door 
of a turreted chamber, Leonora Estrange tap¬ 
ped lightly, listening with bent head while she 
knocked. But moment after moment went by, 
and still the silence within remained unbroken. 
At last, opening the door, Leonora went in. 

The room was filled with a faint golden light, 
os the sunbeams stole through the voluminous 
folds of the draping curtains. With one glance 
at the couch, around which the crimson hangings 
were still fluttering with the motion of the open¬ 
ing door, she advanced to a small table, upon 
which stood an empty vase. Filling this from a 
crystal goblet, and seating herself, she began 
slowly to arrange her fragrant burthen. 

Nearly an hour passed ere she had completed 
her fragrant task: then, as she brushed the last 
drooping leaf from before her, she arose, and 
crossing to the couch gathered back the silken 
curtains, and laid her hand gently upon the brow 
of the youthful sleeper, saying, in a low, sweet 
voice, 

“ Sleeping yet, dear lady, and the morning sun 
full an hour old?” 

“Ah, Leonora 1 dear Leonora, is it you?” mur¬ 
mured the half awakened girl. “I must have 
indeed been weary to have slept thus.” And 
rising, she threw a muslin mantle around her, 
and sank languidly into a cushioned chair. Here 
she bent over the beautiful blossoms with a whis¬ 
per of delight as she parted their glossy leaves, 
and drew forth a wild rose tremulous with dew, 
and pressed it to her lips. 

Suddenly the hand that was busy amid her 
golden curls trembled violently, and Leonora bent 
low to bide the varying color of her cheek, and 
the wild flashing of her eyes. The Lady Glare 
saw not the passionate flush that flitted across 
the beautiful face of her companion, for the light 
had passed when she looked up. 

Half an hour afterward, there arose the soft 
notes of a bugle, followed by a stir within the 
paved court beneath the high window. Soon the 
quick clatter of a horse’s hoof was heard. A 
faint color came to the delicate cheek of the 
Lady Glare, and a warm smile to her lip as she 
fastened the last fold of her riding-habit. She 
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received her cap and plume from the hand of 
Leonora, but the feather was vibrating as if a 
sudden gust of wind had swept through the open 
window; and yet there was not air enough astir 
to have lifted a leaf. As the Lady Clare touched 
the hand of Leonora, it was icy cold. A shade 
of uneasiness came over her placid features as 
she said, kindly, 

“You arc not well, dearest Leonora.” 

But the girl shook her head with a faint smile, 
and she turned away. The next moment the 
curtain was gathered back with a quick, eager 
motion, and Leonora, half enveloped within its 
folds, stood gazing down upon the group below. 
But not upon the proud steed, the beautiful 
little poney, nor the gaily dressed grooms did 
she look. Her eyes were fixed upon the tall and 
graceful figure of a cavalier of some two and 
twenty summers, who wore, with an air of inde¬ 
scribable grace, his simple riding-dress of Lincoln 
green. He stood leaning carelessly against the 
wall which surrounded the ancient dwelling, half 
castle, half hall. The sable plumes of his hat, 
drooping low over over his brow, concealed the 
upper portion of bis face, leaving but the Grecian 
nose, and the chiseled lip, shaded by the dark 
chesnut moustache, exposed. Once or twice he 
struck bis spurred boot upon the stones beneath, 
with a vehemence that brought the drooping 
forms of the indolent grooms quickly erect, and 
occasionally he pressed his hand upon his brow, 
as if some dark and troubled thoughts were cros¬ 
sing his reveries. Suddenly there was a stir, 
and'the poney raised its head. At this Lord 
Francis Clnirmont looked quickly up, for such 
was the name of the cavalier, and beheld the 
Lady Glare, who came forth leaning upon the 
arm of her only surviving parent, the old Earl 
of Moorland. 

A pleasant smile parted the lips of the lovely 
girl, a bright color came to her cheek, as taking 
her hand the young lord bent low, saluting her 
with the graceful yet high-flown compliments of 
the day. The hand of Leonora was clenched as 
in sudden pain, while the dark eyes filled with a 
flashing light-as she beheld the graceful form 
of Lord Clairmont bend to the cbild-like being 
before him. The next moment, and Clairmont. 
having lifted the Lady Clare to the saddle, sprang 
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into his own, while the whole party rode slowly 
forth. | 

Scarcely, however, had they cleared the little ’ 
bridge which separated the castle from the open ! 
country, when Lord Clairmont drew in his rein, ! 
and with a brief excuse, wheeled his horse to : 
return. Riding quickly as he re-crossed the : 
bridge, he raised his eyes and beheld the white . 
cheek and flashing glance of Leonora Estrange, j 
Then a soft, winning smile flitted across his coun- j 
tenance; and the cold cheek grew warm, the eye ! 
lost its wild light, as she met the glance of those ; 
eyes, so large, bo dark, yet so laughing in their : 
beauty. For a moment they rested upon her; ! 
then there was a quick wave of bi9 hand, as it j 
raised his hat, falling impressively upon his heart. ■ 
When he again rode forth with a light and easy ; 
seat, Leonora, though she watched him until lost ; 
in the distance, grieved no more; but an expres- ! 
sion of radiant happiness dwelt on her face. 

It was the evening of the same day, when 
Leonora might have been seen standing erect on j 
a steep hill, with ler eager gaze bent upon the : 
muffled figure that came hurriedly up the steep 
hill toward her. The wild breeze of a coming 
tempest swept through the dim forest, which lay 
like the background of some fine painting be¬ 
hind her. Far away in the distance, rose the 
grey turrets of Moorland. She had stolen out 
heedless of the lowering clouds, to meet the be¬ 
trothed of Lady Clare, the young Lord Francis 
of Clairmont. 

Soon he gained her side, and turning one arm 
around her waist, he drew her yet deeper within 
the shade of the tall trees, murmuring, 

“My own Leonora, have you come out this 
wild, dark night to meet me?” 

He spoke in a voice of such fervent love and 
happiness, that the glowing cheek of the girl took 
a yet deeper hue. More than one hour passed, 
and still the young nobleman held the beautiful 
girl to his side, whispering vows of passionate 
eloquence and unchanging love, both he and she 
forgetful of the dark clouds flying wildly athwart 
the blue sky, and the low mutterings of the dis¬ 
tant thunder. Suddenly there was a flash of light¬ 
ning, followed by a crash, as if the heavens were 
rent in twain. It startled the young girl from her 
dream of happiness; it hushed the warm words 
upon the lover’s lips. Clairmont said hastily, 

“Leonora, my beloved, let us hasten away ere 
the storm breaks. I will go with you to the castle 
gates: none mil recognize me in the increasing 
darkness. Come, dearest, lean upon me. Surely 
you will not fear, when Francis is with you. 
Would to God,” he continued, “I might protect 
thee from the storms of life, as I may from the 
winds of heaven!” 

“First, listen to me, ere I go hence, Francis,” 


said his companion. “Before Leonora Estrange 
again leaves you, she must know if, evermore, 
like a guilty thing, Bhe is to steal forth from 
yonder proud castle, treacherously to meet the 
affianced of her gentle and generous benefactress. 
Oh! Francis,” she added passionately, “if you 
knew how bitter it is to look upon what she deems 
her privileged love for you; to see her gaze and 
smile upon you as if the right alone to her bo- 
longed; to hear her, day by day, speak-of you 
to me as her future husband; and press the very 
flowers which thou hast given to me to her lips, 
murmuring fond and loving words, while I the 
while must stand coldly by.” 

“And does she indeed think of me thus?” he 
replied, half aloud. “She is very lovely.” 

The hand that rested within his own was 
quickly withdrawn; and ere the full conscious¬ 
ness of his error came over him, his companion 
was speaking with an air and voice of more than 
queenly hauteur. 

“My lord, the Lady Clare’s thoughts are 
doubtlessly often occupied with her betrothed: 
he will do well to think of her beauty and gen¬ 
tleness, forgetting,” she added, bitterly, “her 
humble companion. It is not too late, my lord, 
to retrieve your error.” 

For a moment he stood gazing upon her with 
astonishment, as she stood before him, her chis¬ 
eled features glowing with excitement, her grace¬ 
ful head erect. Then there mingled with his 
expression of admiration a touching sadness. 

“Leonora, Leonora,” he said, in a low, mourn¬ 
ful voice. The next moment she was weeping 
upon his bosom, murmuring, 

“Forgive me, Francis. It is but my love for 
you that makes me so wild and wayward.” 

He spoke not, but drew her arm gently within 
his own, hurrying her down the steep hill. Darker 
grew the night, and with the fall of the fast 
descending rain, he whispered, 

“Are you not weary, Leonora?” 

The bright face was raised to his, as the sweet 
voice answered, 

“Was I not cradled within the forest? What 
fears the gipsey girl, when the loved one is be¬ 
side her?” Perhaps it was well that the darkness 
hid the shadow that crossed the young lord’s 
brow, as she spoke; but it passed away; and 
they hastened on. 

“She shall be my own acknowledged wife, mj 
fearless Leonora,” murmured Clairmont, as In 
parted with her; for he felt that he had now t 
treasure, priceless indeed. But as he spoke, In 
forgot the Lady Clare. Yet, at that moment, 
within her silent chamber, the heiress of Moor¬ 
land was bedewing the fading flowers before her. 
; with tears of love and joy, guarding them a* 
tokens of bis affection. 
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Softly through hall and cottage, amid joy and 1 
sorrow, sighed the low musical voice of summer. 
Ruffling the blue waters of the Thames as it 
glided on amid the city bustle; with a soft and 
gentle sigh it lifted the drooping curtainB of a 
rilent chamber, and murmured within the dying j 
ear of the good old earl, nature’s last farewell, j 
“Francis,” he said, faintly, “put back the j 
curtains: I would again look out upon the blue ! 
sky; the loveliness of nature ere I go hence.” j 
The son obeying his bidding, again knelt beside j 
him, pressing his lips to the cold hand clasping j 
his own. Again the old man’s lips parted, and j 
he murmured— ; 

“Lady Clare!” | 

From within the shadow of the curtains, which 
were gathered and twisted around the richly ! 
carved posts, stepped forth, with pallid cheeks j 
and tearful eyes, the young lady of Moorland. A 
change had come over her since wo saw her last, i 
Her young lip had lost its sunny smile, and the 
blue eye its brightness. Sorrow and suffering 
had come to her, the favored child of prosperity. 
The mourning robes, clinging to the fragile form, 
spoke of death, and told that her idolizing father 
had joined her other lost parent. 

“Lady Clare,” he said, taking her hand within 
his own, and Francis of Clnirmont turned away 
his head from that beseeching glance, “I cannot 
leave you alone in this cold world. Before I go 
hence, let me bless you as my child! X would 
leave you to one who will love you even better 
than myself. Will you not grant me this boon?” 
and he laid her hand within his son’s. The Lady 
Clare looked timidly up, but the face of her be¬ 
trothed was turned aside; and she beheld not the 
struggle, but too vividly portrayed in the blanched 
cheek and quivering lip. 

Still, though the gentle pressure of her hand 
was unreturned, the Lady Clare dreamed not that 
aught but the mourner’s sorrow was hushing the 
voice that should have been whispering its love. 
The dying earl took this silence for consent, and 
seemed happy. The priest who had waited in the 
ante-chamber was summoned, and the happy 
rite was performed. Clairmont was taken by sur¬ 
prise. Powerless to speak, he listened to the 
holy words which bound him evermore to her 
kneeling by bis side. All seemed to him a dream; 
but when all was over, there arose before him 
the beautiful face of Leanora Estrange. 

The old man’s Land was now laid upon the 
bowed head of the young wife, and in this last 
effort the spirit passed away. He would have 
turned away with a world of wretchedness in'his 
glance, hut his new bride laid her head upon his 
boBom, whispering fondly— 

“I will comfort thee, Francis.” 

He buried his face in his hands, the gentle, 


loving words cut him to his heart; yet he could 
not forget that he loved the poor gipsey girl better 
than the heiress; and he felt for the moment 
as if the latter had entrapped him into a union. 
But even then, by the corpse of his father, and 
in the first moments of his married life, he could 
not restrain himself. He shook off, half angrily, 
the grasp of his bride, as she essayed gently to 
remove his hands from his face. 

“Leave me—I would be alone,” he said. 

The Lady Clare knew not the terrible secret 
of his love for another, but, with a woman’s keen 
instinct, she felt that his affections were not hers. 
No grief could have rendered him else so cold, 
so haughty, so angry in these first moments of 
wedded life. She turned sadly away, and left 
the chamber, hot, scalding tears chasing each 
other down her cheeks. 

“Oh! Father above,” she cried, “teach me to 
win hi9 love. Anything—any thing will I suffer, 
if his heart may only be mine at last.” 

"While Lord Clairmont paces his apartment, 
now wrung with agony to find himself the hus¬ 
band of one he loves not, and now melting in grief 
as he thinks of the loss of his beloved parent— 
and while his bride prays alone in her solitary 
chamber, let us seek Leonora Estrange. 

She had heard of the death of the earl and of 
the marriage of the Lady Clare; but she seemed 
to remember only the last. 

“ Perfidious lover,” she cried, with white cheeks 
and clenched hands, “and is it thus you have 
betrayed me. You told me you loved not the 
Lady Clare: that you would beseech your father 
to release you from your engagement to her: 
that you would wed me. False, false, falser than 
hell itself,” she exclaimed, bitterly. 

She rose and began to pace the floor. Her 
hair, loosed from its band, fell in raven masses 
wildly over her shoulders, and her dark cheek 
glowed, like fire, with passion. • 

“But I will have my revenge,” she said, “I 
know where to strike; and I will wait for my 
chance. Oh! Francis, Lord Clairmont,” she ex¬ 
claimed, with a mocking laugh, “you have not 
written to the house of Lancaster for nothing. 
X will intercept one of your letters. I will carry 
it to the king; and the monarch, incensed at 
your conduct, will send you from your bride for 
life. Ha! ha! will I not have revenge?” 

Alone, half reclining upon a cushioned couch, 
with his graceful form enveloped in a robe of 
crimson, lined and edged with costly furs, with 
an air of ennui and weariness, lay England’s 
king, the handsome and voluptuous Edward the 
Fourth. Scarce a token was discernible of the 
Warrior king, in the languid form, the sunny 
brow, and small, voluptuous mouth, as he lay with 
drooping eyelids, dreaming, not of past victories, 
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or stirring triumphs, hut of the many bright beau-; 
ties that graced his brilliant court. 

Presently his reveries were broken by the en¬ 
trance of a favorite attendant Edward looked j 
dreamily up, as the page spoke. 

“A lady craves audience, my liege,” he said, j 
“and will not be denied admittance.” 

“Is she old, or still in youth, Francois?” 

“I should say far advanced, sire, were it not 
for a white hand that gleamed out for a moment’s j 
space, as she drew her mantel about her, when 
my Lord Hastings, and Woodville came near.” 

“Then, in heaven’s name, admit her without 
delay. We have not looked upon a new face this 
many a day.” And, in a moment the stranger 
entered. 

“Throwback that envious hood,” said Edward, 
as she stood close veiled before him, “we would 
fain look upon the brow of our fair petitioner. 
Fair indeed,” he whispered, admiringly, as suit¬ 
ing the action to his words, he withdrew the hood 
from the somewhat frightened girl, disclosing the 
beautiful face of Leonora Estrange. She paused 
a moment, and then threw herself at his feet. 
Her cheek was of a marble hue as she extended 
a letter to him. 

Edward took it carefully, but as his glance 
rested upon it, he bent forward with a kindling 
eye and frowning brow. Once or twice he read, 
and re-read; then looking gravely down upon the 
fair girl, he said, somewhat sternly— 

“And how, pretty one, came you by this?” 

“Lord Francis Clairmont,” she said, “bade me 
destroy it, but knowing it to be of somewhat trea¬ 
sonable import, I have brought it to you, my liege, 
for safe-keeping.” 

“And what may my Lord of Clairmont be to 
you, that he should deposite letters of such high 
value in your care ?” 

“Nothing, sire,” answered Leonora, while the 
warm blood mantled her cheek and brow. 

“Come,” he said, smilingly, “I can read the 
riddle: he loves thy fair face, and then, thou 
lovest thy sovereign better.” 

“There is no love between us: once it were 
otherwise; but now the heart which he has be¬ 
trayed, knows no softer unction than revenge. 
Yes,” she added, in a deep,loir voice, “Leonora 
Estrange lives but for revenge. The deed is done. 
With your leave, sire, I will withdraw.” 

“Nay, stay,” said the monarch, laying his 
hand lightly upon her arm to detain her, “sit 
thee here, poor child, by my side, and we will 
see if we cannot comfort thee,” he whispered, 
as he drew her to bis side. “God of heaven, he 
must be a craven,” cited the monarch, “that 
could be false to those bright eyes I And now, 
pretty trembler, say, shall not Edward comfort 
the poor heart that throbs so wildly? By this 


token, lie swears fidelity evermore to these lovely 
Ups.” He would have pressed his own to those 
of the pale girl, but Uke lightning she sprang up, 
and stood with head erect, flashing eye, and crim¬ 
soned cheeks. 

“Stand back, my liege,” she said, “the mon¬ 
arch of proud England forgets himself strangely, 
when he leaves it for one like me to re-call him 
thus. I came not here to complain of Lord Francis 
of Clairmont, or to seek the love of England’s 
king; but to accomplish my destiny. My liege, 
fnre-thee-well,” and she turned to withdraw. 

The monarch stood wrapt in mute admiration 
of the bold girl as she spoke; but when she 
turned, he sprang forward, crying— 

“By my hnlidom, this proud spirit suits thee 
well. Bold, forsooth must be the one that dares 
trifle with thy woman’s heart. But do you know, 
girl,” he said, as his eye again fell upon the paper 
within his hand, and he folded it, placing it within 
his bosom; “do you know that you have doomed 
your recreant lover to a traitor’s death?” 

Leonora sprang forward, and laid her- small 
white hand upon the king’s arm, while her red 
lips grew pallid and quivered with agony as she 
cried— 

“ To death! oh, sire, you do but jest with poor 
Leonora ? Say it not again: re-call the words you 
but now have spoken.” 

Edward looked long and fixedly upon the agon¬ 
ized brow, upturned to his, upon which remorse 
had already stamped its iron signet. He laid his 
jeweled hand upon the pale brow, and bending 
low, whispered— 

“And if to thy prayer, I spare the life of 
Francis of Clairmont, will Edward win the love 
of Leonora?” 

But no blush now mantled the young cheek; 
the life blood was pressing heavily upon the heart; 
for the truth had struck her for the first time, 
that it was not alone to imprisonment, but to 
death; and by her hand, that Clairmont was 
betrayed. Hence the monarch’s words awoke 
scarce a thought within that throbbing heart. 
Raising the long lashes, her glance foil coldly 
upon Edward’s as she answered— 

“The love, the fidelity of the subject, I will 
bestow, and if my sovereign be but just to him¬ 
self and others, Jhat will be enough. I have 
nothing else, my lord, to give.” 

“Then, by heaven, Clairmont dies ere another 
-Week has passed,” answered the king. 

Leonora drew herself up. 

“And I tell you, false king, false alike to honor 
and justice, that,he shall not die.” 

And again with flashing eye and dauntless 
mein, she confronted England’s king; then sud¬ 
denly turned from the apartment. 

The word was spoken. The final sentence had 
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gone forth. Doomed to an ignominious death, 
on the breaking of another dawn, the young 
lord of Clairmont sat in his dungeon. His head 
was bowed upon his folded arms; Ms cheek was 
pale with the spirit’s strife; and his dark eye 
had lost its wonted fire. The light of his soul 
had gone out when he learned that he was be¬ 
trayed, and by the hand of Leonora. 

Long he remained buried in deep and painful 
thought, until a-low, half-stifled sob fell upon Ms 
ear. Uncovering Ms face, he looked tenderly 
down, where by his side the Lady Clare had sat, 

• with her head resting upon Ms knee. Sadly and 
caressingly he laid his hand amid those golden 
curls, clustering around the pale brow; and bend¬ 
ing down fondly, kissed the tear-laden eyes. As 
he did so, bo murmured— 

“Thou alone, of all the world, art true.” 

' Amid her tears she looked up, as these words, 
like blessed music, fell upon her ear. 

He had scarcely spoken, when the door was 
gently opened, and a muffled figure stood silently 
gazing upon the scene. Directly she advanced 
with faltering steps, and spoke in trembling ac¬ 
cents. The color came flushing to the cheek of 
Francis of Clairmont. 

“My lord,” she said, as she threw back her 
mantel: and both Francis and his wife started 
as their glances fell upon that beautiful face, 
now so wan and faded. “ My lord, Leonora has 
come to save the life which she has periled. 
Will you not trust me?” she asked, in a voice of 
touching sadness, as she knelt before Mm. 

Francis of Clairmont looked sadly down upon 
her for a moment without a word: then he spoke, 
“Have you come here, Leonora,” he said, “to 
mock the doomed man with idle hopes and soft 
words? You who have betrayed me to death. 
Yet I thank thee, Leonora, for the boon of thy pre¬ 
sence. I would return the wrong thou hast done, 
by meroy. Francis of Clairmont loved thee.” 

Here a low cry broke from the young wife, but 
he laid his hand upon her head, as he continued, 
“I loved thee until thou didst betray me to 
infamy and death; then the wrung soul in its 
agony turned to a softer, a truer heart.” 

A shudder ran through the slight figure before 
him, and Leonora spoke in a voice of sharp 
agony, that fell painfully upon the listener’s ear, 
“Not a truer, not a fonder heart,” she said. 
“Francis, the poor gipseygirl would have sacri¬ 
ficed all but honor to have saved thy life. Behold 
here she still will save you. Take tMs cloak and 
hood,” casting them from her, as she spoke, 
“wrap them around thee, and pass out. None 
will heed thee. At the foot of the stairs a boat 
waits thee, and with it, those who will hear thee 
away in safety. And then, lady,” she said, ap¬ 
proaching the Lady Clare. “Let me look upon 


the face, which smiled upon my lone youth; and 
pray for pardon for all the wrong I have done 
thee.” She spoke hurriedly. Clairmont moved 
not. She took her mantel, and threw it around 
the young lord; but a sharp thrill ran through 
her whole frame, as she touched the hand that 
so often had fondly clasped her own. 

"When the young nobleman felt the burning 
touch of those Blight fingers, he raised himself, 
saying— 

“And can you think, Leonora, that I will leave 
you to the revenge of a baffled king?” 

“Edward will not harm me,” answered Leo¬ 
nora, “a night’s imprisonment will be all; and 
it matters little now,” she murmured to herself, 
“whether the roof of palace or prison cover 
this blighted head.” 

Clairmont still hesitated, but she took his hand 
and joined it to that of the Lady Clare, saying, 

“She is good and true: be thou so to her. 
Go—before it is too late.” 

The next moment she was alone. 

When the echo of Clairmont’s step had died 
away, she threw herself upon the couch, and drew 
the covering around her so that if the guard 
looked in, lie might still fancy Clairmont slept. 
The caution proved not in vain; for in a little 
while, the door opened, and a man’s head in¬ 
truded. But in the dim light, the guard beheld 
that motionless form. Murmuring to himself, 
“he sleeps soundly his last sleep on earth,” he 
went on his round. 

Who shall tell the bitter and sad thoughts 
that swept across the soul of Leonora Estrange, 
through the hours of that long, dark night? They 
were too deep for endurance at last; for when the 
first grey light of early morning filled the room, 
and the guards entered to convey the young 
Lord of Clairmont to the block, they found only 
the corpse of a young girl lying quietly upon his 
pallet. Even the rough and hardened soldiers 

• turned awe-stricken from the sweet pale face 
before them. Many eyes looked upon that life¬ 
less form that day, and at last the tidings reached 
the monarch’s ear. With a presentiment of the 
truth, he entered the room, and bent above the 
dead. For many moments he stood motionless: 
then a tear was seen to gather within his eye, 
and fall silently amid the dark braids of the 
corpse, beautiful even in death. 

“For her sake, I paTdon my Lord Francis of 
Clairmont,” at last, said the king. “ Let her have 
Christian burial; and let masses be said for her 
bouI.” 

Taught by the bitter lessons of youth, Lord 
Clairmont was ever after true to Mb sweet wife. 

| But both he and the heiress of Moorland often 

• conversed sadly of Leonora Estrange, the poor 
Gipsey Girl. 
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THE MUSIC TEACHER 


BY FRANK 

At twenty-one, after having graduated at Tale 
College, and been admitted to the bar, I found 
myself very comfortably established in a small, 
but handsome suite of rooms in one of our lead¬ 
ing Southern cities. I soon began to feel quite 
at home among the warm-hearted CarolinianB, 
and became well known as a lawyer and a private 
individual. 

I observed that about nine o’clook, every morn¬ 
ing, a young lady passed my office. She was 
sometimes attended by a young man, whose face 
was stamped with the unmistnkea'ble sign of con¬ 
sumption. She was, as I supposed, Ms wife: he 
generally held her arm, or relieved her of a roll 
of music, that she always carried. She was not 
at all striking, but, on examination, proved ex¬ 
tremely pretty—very lovely—of that style usually 
denominated blonde. For more than a year, she 
passed regularly. Once I was standing at my 
door, when a whiff of air blowing away her music, 
she stooped to pick it up, but I saved her the 
trouble, and was rewarded by a sweet smile. 
After this, whenever I was in view as she passed, 
she bowed. At last her walks ceased for a week, 
and I saw nothing of her till one morning, as I 
was anxiously watching for her, she again ap¬ 
peared. Her cheek was paler, her step slower 
than usual, and she was dressed in deep mourning. 
I never saw the young man accompany her again. 

How many stories I invented for her Mstory. 
First, she was a girl going to school, and her 
companion an admirer—what school-girl had ever 
so serene a brow? Next, a young widow—but 
why did she so regularly pass as if to some em¬ 
ployment? Then, a modiste —no I what dress¬ 
maker was ever so refined, and how account for 
her roll of music, and her former attendant? 
No! I only perplexed and provoked myself by 
endeavoring to ascertain who and what she was. 
An unexpected incident disclosed all this to me. 
One morning, about a year after her assuming 
black, she was passing along rather faster than 
usual, and tripping over a stone, fell to the ground 
with a scream of pain. X rushed out, raised her 
and asked what I could do for her. 

“I fear my foot is sprained,” she replied, 
gently. “And as you are so kind, as to ask me, 
X will be much obliged if you will call a chaise.” 

“Certainly, madam,” I replied. “In the mean¬ 
time, pray come into my office.” 

As she was unable to walk, I lifted her in, and 


MERVALE. 

laid her on a sofa as gently as possible, but she 
could not repress a movement of pain. 

“Pray, remain here,” said I. “I will sum¬ 
mon my housekeeper, and call a carriage.” 

When the surgeon arrived, he pronounced the 
ancle not to be sprained, but broken. She sighed, 
and said, “I am sorry for .that, as it will prevoni 
my teaching for some time. Is the chaise at the 
door?” 

She could not rise without assistance, and wa8 
evidently in great pain. The surgeon and I ac¬ 
companied her to her boarding-house, and I was 
made glad to have an invitation to call the next 
day. I did call, and repeated my visits, again 
and again. When more familiarly acquainted, 
I learned from her own lips her history. 

Alice Hastings, even when I first knew her, w&9 
but twenty, yet she had been married nearly three 
years. Her father, a rich merchant, had sud¬ 
denly failed, and she had been compelled'to seek 
her livelihood as she best might—her parent 
having died of a broken heart soon after his 
failure. She had finally married a poor author, 
to whom she had been very much attached. She 
helped him to support themselves by teaching 
music, and that was what carried her past my 
office so regularly. Her husband, naturally deli¬ 
cate, was continually writing, and it was with 
difficulty she could prevail upon Mm to quit his 
pen at midnight. Her first and only child died, 
and her husband, by overtasking his strength, 
became a victim to consumption. His book was 
at last finished. She said that she knew that it 
was imperfect, but that there was so much beauty 
and originality in the plot, so much delicacy and 
vivacity in the style, that its defects were more 
than compensated by its beauties. Ho sent it to 
the publishers; after a week of painful suspense, 
it was returned, accompanied by a note, pointing 
out its worst defects, and entirely passing over 
the merits. 

■When he had finished this cruel letter, ho fell 
with a deep groan to the ground, the dark blood 
flowing from his parted lips. He had broken 
a blood vessel. In a few hours, he was no more. 

“As you know, Mr. Mervale,” she said, when 
she had concluded her story, “I continued giving 
music lessons, till this accident put it out of my 
power.” 

After some time, the fair patient began to re¬ 
cover, and at the end of six weeks the splints 
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were removed from the delicate foot. Alice was 
now able to walk. She expressed a desire to re¬ 
sume her lessons at once. I felt that the moment 
had come. 

“I cannot see any necessity for this,” I said, 
“and it grieves me to think that you are thus 
resolved to toil for your daily bread.” 

“But I have no other resource—I act from 
imperative duty,” she replied, slightly blushing. 

“But will you trust this to me, and allow me 
to make an arrangement more satisfactory to 
myself at least?” 

She turned away her face, which was suffused 
with blushes. I gained courage. 


“I think I can. May I try?” I continued. 

“Yes,” she resumed, hiding her face. 

I caught her hand and’proceeded. 

“You give me full permission?” 

“I do,” still faintly speaking. 

“And you will not retract?” 

“No—never.” 

All was over—I caught her in my arms and 
kissed her more than once, assuring her that I 
knew of but one way, and that was by accepting 
me in marriage. 

In a few months we were united. 
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THE ORPHAN: 


OR, MY GRANDM 

BY LYDIA 

“Well, dear grandmother,” said Mary Sum¬ 
mer, “as you and I are to pass the evening 
together, all alone, •will you not entertain me by 
telling the long promised story of your younger 
days?” 

“Yes, my dear,” replied the good old lady, 
“I will, with all my heart.” 

Mary took a stool, placed it by her grand¬ 
mother, and sat down to listen. 

“I was an only child,” began the narrator, 
“my parents married young, and though indus¬ 
trious and economical, yet at my father’s death 
we were left with hut few of this world’s goods. 
Little do I remember of my father, he having 
died when I was but four years old. My mother 
took in sewing, and with her efforts and the little 
we had left, we made out to live. 

“It was just five years after my father died, 
when my mother was laid upon a sick bed, from 
which she never rose again. Her over exertions 
for our support, together with a hard and rigor¬ 
ous winter, had brought on consumption. Day 
by-day did I watch over her, and administer to 
her wants as well as I could. She 7cne?u, she felt 
that she must die, and oh! the heavenly truth 
that fell from her lips, I shall never, as long as 
memory lasts, forget. 

“It was a beautiful morning in spring, and 
as Bhe lay in a quiet slumber, I went out and 
gathered some flowers, and plaoed them so that 
her eye would rest upon them when she awoke. 
She noticed them, and giving me one of her sweet 
smiles, she strove to comfort me, in view of her 
approaching dissolution. ‘My. love,’ she said, 
‘remember there iB one above who has promised 
to be the orphan’s father; He will take care of 
you; in His promises I rest secure. Make Him 
your guide and counsellor, and He will he your 
protector and father. He tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb, and will Ho not take care of my 
child? JTc will , I know He will! His promises 
are faithful and true.* She was so much ex¬ 
hausted she could proceed no further; she lay 
some time with her eyes closed, and her lips 
moving as if in prayer. She again opened them, 
and calling mo nearer to her, she put one arm 
around me and gave me a kiss, and whispered, 
‘trust in the Lord. He will never leave thee, 
nor forsake thee.’ .These were her last words. 


OTHER’S STORY. 
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She now sank into a quiet slumber, but alas! it 
proved to be the sleep of death. 

“I gazed long and earnestly on her pale and 
lovely face, and thought that but a little while 
and I should see her no more. Then it was my 
grief broke forth: I kissed those lips which 
never before had refused my embraces. I called 
her name:' no answer did I receive. That eye, 
which had always looked on me with affection, 
now was closed forever: that voice, which had 
always spoken words of kindness and comfort, 
was now hushed in death. I sobbed long and 
bitterly as the full meaning of the word orphan 
came upon me. 

“Preparations for the funeral were completed, 
and I must take the last look of all that now re¬ 
mained of my mother. I had, in some measure, 
become calm, but when I looked upon her face, 
and thought it was the last time I ever should 
behold it, I could not’ restrain- my emotions. 
‘Oh! my mother! my mother!’I cried, ‘shall I 
never see thee again? Shall I never more hear 
thy voice, encouraging me on in the path of duty? 
Is it—is it possible that thou art dead? Oh! my 
mother! my mother, oh! that I could lie down 
by thy side!’ 

“The violence of my grief was such that the 
neighbors feared some fatal consequence might 
follow, and I was not permitted to attend her 
remains to their long, last resting-place. Oh! 
never shall I forget that night of bitter anguish, 
and the feeling of desolation which came over 
me. I cried for hours, and many times called 
upon her name. Toward morning I fell into a 
quiet slumber; I dreamed I saw her: she ap¬ 
peared hovering over me with wings like an 
angel; and whispered to me in her same sweet 
voice, ‘my child, do not grieve for me, I am 
happy now; and though you will see me no 
more, yet I shall over be near you. I am thy 
guardian angel now, I shall watch over you till 
. the day when you are summoned to leave this 
: earth; then will I bear you in my arms, and lay 
| you at my Saviour’s feet, where we shall be for- 
■ ever happy, and never more he separted.’ 

• “Soon after, I awoke: I felt a calmness resting 
j on my spirit, there was some comfort in that 
j dream, the thought that she was watching over 
I me gave courage to my heart, and strength to 
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my 'will to overcome my evil propensities, and 
live such a life as would secure to me a home in 
heaven with her. 

“That day I visited her grave. I wept long 
and bitterly. X was unwilling to leave the place, 
it seemed like holy ground. I raised my eyes to 
heaven, and breathed a prayer that God would 
be my guide and father, and at last take me to 
■dwell with Him. 

“As I entered our now desolate home a lady 
met me, and kindly offered me a home until my 
plans were arranged in regard to the future. I 
staid with her a month, when I had the oppor¬ 
tunity of entering a family in the capacity of a 
nursery girl. Three little children were under 
my care. I was to take the whole charge of 
them; learn them to read, attend them in their 
walks, and amuse them when at home. 

“I had just begun to have a thirst for know¬ 
ledge, and all my leisure moments were employed 
in adding to my stock already acquired. I had 
improved my time so well, that at the end of 
spring I left my situation of nursery girl for that 
of a teacher of a school. 

“I had many severe trials here; some of my 
scholars were of a rebellious, refractory spirit, 
while others were examples worthy of imitation. 
Tired and vexed with the labors of the day, how 
refreshing and soothing to my heart to have had 
one friend to whom I could pour out my com¬ 
plaints ! to have had the sympathy of my mother! 
Oh! yes, then it was I felt most keenly the loss. 
At such times I would remember the hymns she 
taught me: and sing till I felt relieved of my 
troubles. Then too my thoughts were raised 
above this earth, and I held sweet communion 
with my Father on high, from whom cometh all 
our joys, and who giveth us sorrows to wean our 
thoughts and affections from earth, and set them 
on heaven. 

“One day 1 returned from my school more 
than usually sad, I felt cast down in spirit; I 
thought X had no friend in this wide world. I 
was disheartened. I sighed for the time to come 
when I should be freed from the troubles and 
sorrows of earth, and dwell in that land ‘where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest.’ I sang the beautiful words of Watts. 

“‘When overwhelmed with grief, 

My heart within mo dies, 

Helpless and far from all relief, 

To Heaven I lift mine eyes.' 

“I ceased singing, and at my window sat en- 
wrapted in thought: I was awakened from my 
reverie by a gentle tap on my shoulder, and 
turning round beheld Anna, the daughter of the 
lady with whom I boarded. ‘Come Maria,’ she 
said, * Aunt Clara is here visiting, and she wants 
you to sing to her, she thinks you have been 


singing long enough to yourself, and now sho 
wants you to gratify her.’ I went down, but 
with the resolution of not singing. In a large 
arm-chair sat Aunt Clara; with a pleasant smile 
and an affectionate grasp of the hand she wel¬ 
comed me. She requested me to sing. I de¬ 
clined. She gave me a mournful look, and said 
pleasantly, ‘but you will not refuse me, for I am 
blind.’ ‘Oh, no,’ I quickly answered, ‘X did 
not know you were blind. I will do anything to 
please you.’ I then sang the Orphan: and when 
I come to the lines, 

‘ Thou father of the fatherless 
Pity an orphan’s woes;’ 

the tears came into her eyes, and she gave me a 
look full of sympathy. She inquired into my 
history, and I related it. ‘And what do yon in¬ 
tend to do after you have finished your school?’ 
she said. I replied I wished to go to school as 
long as my means would last. ‘ There is a very 
good school in the place where I live,’ she said, 

‘ and I should be very happy to have you make 
my house your home, and attend school.’ This 
unexpected kindness from a stranger completely 
overcame me: I burst into tears, and amidst sighs 
and sobs I expressed my thanks. My school 
was to close in three weeks. Miss Sinclair (for 
that was her name) staid till the close of my 
course, when we both started for my new-found 
home. 

“Miss Sinclair was the daughter of a rich 
merchant. Her parents had been dead seTera[ 
years; she was now about sixty years old. "When 
she was twenty years old she was taken sick with 
the typhus fever. The fever raged with great 
violence, and no hope of her recovery was enter¬ 
tained : in process of time the fever abated in 
some degree. Her eyes now began to be affected: 
day after day her fever gradually abated, but the 
inflammation in her eyes increased, till at last 
the sight was entirely destroyed. 

“As there were but two children, and as the 
property was to be equally divided between them, 
she was consequently left very rich. Her brother, 
at her desire, gave her the beautiful country-seat 
as her portion... As she was blind, she did not 
wish to mingle much in society, and the retire¬ 
ment of this beautful retreat was well adapted 
to her situation. And this lovely spot was now 
to he my home! A home which a stranger had 
offered to a friendless, homeless orphan! 

“The hours not spent in study were'devoted 
| to her. I read to her, I walked out with her, in 
; short, I did all in my power to divert her, and 
i make her happy. I became her most confiden- 
! tial friend. One day in returning from our eus- 
; tomary walk, a servant met us, holding in his 
• hand a letter, exclaiming, ‘from Europe! from 
t Europe!’ Aunt Clara desired me to read it to 
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her: it was from her nephew, who was travelling 
in Europe: and had now arrived in Italy; whert 
he should remain some time, desiring her in tin 
meantime to write to him. He was a young mni 
of superior talents, and respected and beloved bj 
all. He had graduated at one of the best col 
leges of the country, and won the highest honors 
He had gone through the study of law, and was 
now travelling for the purpose of enlarging his 
knowledge of manhood, and the world. It neces¬ 
sarily devolved on me to answer his letters. 

“ The returning steamer from England brought 
us another letter from Edward Sinclair; again ii 
was answered, and again another one was sent. 
A year had passed away since he had left hif 
native land to sail for the old world, and now his 
return was daily looked for. 

“One pleasant moonlight evening I was sitting 
at the piano playing some of Aunt Clara’s favorite 
airs. I had justcommeneed ‘ The Welcome Home, 1 
when Aunt Clara said she wished when Edwarc 
came home I should be playing that; it would 
seem as if we thought of him, and wished bin 
back again. 

“Suddenly a voice cried, ‘do you indeed, mj 
dear aunt?* It was the voice of Edward, win 
had been standing at the door, and had overheard 
oar conversation! ‘Your wish is fulfilled, foi 
here I am. The steamer arrived this afternoon, 
and I made all possible haste to come and set 
you:’ then turning round to me, he said, ‘is this 
my fair correspondent, the one from whom I re¬ 
ceived so many interesting letters from home? ; 
I bowed in assent, when Aunt Clara introduced 
me as her niece and his cousin. ‘Well then, my 
now cousin,’ he said, ‘will you sing for me the 
Welcome Home?’ I complied, and sang it through, 

“He staid with us a month, and never did time 


fly so rapidly; it seemed but a week. He then 
| went to a neighboring city to practice his profes¬ 
sion: but every Sabbath found him passing the 
day with us. 

“A year glided pleasantly away. One bright 
moonlight evening, Edward asked me to take a 
walk with him, ‘for,’ said he, ‘I may not see you 
again, for a long time, and I want something to 
think of when I am gone. I am going west for 
several months. Will you ever think of me during 
that time V ‘Oh, yes,’ I quickly replied,«I shall 
think of you very often, the hours which we have 
passed together have been too pleasant to fade 
very soon in the memory.* 

“I will not relate to you, however, the whole 
conversation; but, to make a long story short, 
that evening witnessed our engagement, provided 
Aunt Clara would consent; and this consent I 
found a very easy thing to gain. 

“A year from that evening we were united. I 
still continued to live with Aunt Clara, for Bhe 
said I must not leave her, and she could not 
endure the thought of passing the remainder of 
her days amidst the din and noise of a bustling 
city. 

“And now, Mary, the beautiful place you love 
so well to visit in the summer season, is the same 
where these happy events occurred.” 

“I shall now,” said Mary, “take a double 
pleasure in rambling amongst the garden walks, 
for I shall think of what delightful times you 
and grandfather had together: but, dear grand¬ 
mother, what became of Aunt Clara?” 

“She lived three years after our marriage, 
when she was taken sick and died, bequeathing 
to us her whole property, except a few pensions 
to the domestics. Thus you see, my child, that 
God is truly the father of the fatherless.” 
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THE REMEMBERED DREAM. 


BY A. J. W 


Not to the calm, blue lake alone the moonlight 
glory came. But to the sleeping rose bending 
so meekly ■with the summer dew; the trembling 
vine-leaf resting beside the cottage door; the 
closed petal of the meek violet: to all of these 
it came as a blessing after the long and sultry 
day. 

You would have said that the humble cottage, 
in the valley, had become a grand, ancestral 
palace, so sweetly did the shadows rest upon it— 
so bravely did the ancient trees stretch over it 
their giant arms. Just by tbe lattice, where the 
rays could scarcely struggle in, some earnest 
words were spoken and vows were breathed from 
lips all eloquent with love, and the brow of the 
fair young girl flushed with the deep joy of this, 
her first and purest passion. 

Still further down the valley—there where the 
village church was almost hidden by the foliage, 
the white grave-stones glittered in the light so 
plainly that you might almost read the epitaphs 
upon them. Very peacefully the holy dead were 
sleeping in that silent church-yard. They were 
gathered from the cottages around. Each home 
had lost an inmate. The aged patriarch had left 
his old arm-cliair by the ancient hearth-stone, 
and his little grandchild still stood there, won¬ 
dering when he should hoar another story of the 
times gone by. The strong man had come in 
from his weary, daily toil to this, Ms last eternal 
rest. The miser striving so long, so eagerly for 
gold was sleeping there, but to his dream there 
came no glitter of the yellow dust which lie had 
left on the dark brink above Mm. And the sweet 
and sinless babe bad gone to be an angel, and 
many a time, no doubt, at tbe calm twilight had 
come back again and liovered near the flowers 
which decked the humble grave, and then re¬ 
turned to heaven. And so, they rested peace¬ 
fully. The cares of life were all forgotten. Its 
agony was over. The long, sad years of strife 
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j and fear—the ceaseless toil for bread—the hopes 
| so long deferred—the weary, anxious prayers for 
| light, or hope, or joy, were all passed by forever, 
i and the flowers now bloomed as sweetly there as 
j though no human hearts were resting underneath. 

| On other and on sadder scenes the moon looked 
s down tliat night. Far away in a great city there 
| stood a dark and dreary prison—not very dark 
j or dreary at this time, however, for the moon 
| had gilded the massive walls and grated windows 
\ with her mild light. Deep within were desolate 
\ hearts—hearts crushed and sad and broken. But 
l at this home their crimes and sorrows were for- 
\ gotten. Deep sleep had sealed their eyelids— 
I had transformed those men of guilt and blood as 
\ if by magic, from the despairing, hardened in- 
> mates of a prison to the harmless dreamers of 
| the free air and the sweet sunlight. Far down 

I thc long and silent corridor in the darkest portion 
of the prison, some cells had been set apart for 
the more obdurate criminals, and within the most 
! gloomy one of all, pinioned and bound, slumbered 
a lonely man—a man whose career for many 
years bad been no common one of petty crimes 
committed at long intervals, but rather a cease¬ 
less and determined course of the deepest and 
most desperate villainy. For twenty long and 
desolate years had lie been thus closely confined 
without the least apparent reformation, until at 
length so fierce and terrible had he become 
from long imprisonment that the keepers dared 
scarcely approach him. All the better attributes 
of humanity had left him long ago, and in their 
stead came nothing but blasphemy and despair. 
And standing by his bedside, in that dreary cell, 
at that solemn midnight hour, you would have 
almost deemed him some restless fiend come back 
to haunt the earth. Suddenly the moonlight 
streamed through a crevice in the wall and rested 
on his features. The chains clanked heavily as 
he moved slightly in his sleep, and as the light 
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lay on his face a smile came to his lips—such a 
smile as will sometimes come to us in pleasant 
dreams. That man of crime was dreaming now, 
not as he had done a thousand times before, of 
the sinful deeds ho had committed; not of his 
capture, and the trial, and the sentence, and the 
black walls around him, and the heavy chains 
upon him; not of the dreary hours, which had 
gone by in thousands, since he first entered 
that gloomy cell; but rather of his better life; 
of the innocence and freedom of his boyhood; 
of familiar faces which had looked upon him 
lovingly before his first sad crime; of a dear old 
cottage home far away among the hills—a home 
around whose humble door the vine-leaves still 
were clinging, and by whose hearth-stone still 
sat, perhaps, his aged parents mourning their 
long lost son—of a swoet sister whom he adored 
—of his mother’s prayer as she blessed him many 
a time—of the father whom he loved and yet for¬ 
sook—of all these and still more he was dreaming 
there, with the light upon his face. And then 
amid these dear old memories he seemed to hear 
familiar voices from the past; voices reproving 
not his sins, reminding him no more of his follies 
and his frailty, but speaking gently and in sup¬ 
plication—beseeching him to come back from 
the cold, unfeeling world to his wild-wood home 
again, and take his seat once more around that 
household hearth. These memories had their 
influence—these voices came with joy, and to 
the sleeping captive there, the hardened criminal, 
the dark, deserted, wretched man, they came 
with deepest blessings—came to attend him back 
again to the olden, primal purity, to the haunts 
of his early childhood; came as the angels always 
come to the erring and degraded, with meekness 
and with love. And so the vision ended. Cottage 
and vine grew dim and indistinct. The haunts 
of his childhood faded into air. His aged parent 
and his sweet sister left the cheerful hearth, and 
the fire went out forever. His mother’s prayer 
died into an echo. There came no words of love, 
no song of consolation. The walls were still 
around him as they had been for years, and his 
fetters still clanked heavily—and with the words, 


“mother, dear mother!” trembling on his lipg ( 
the sleeping dreamer woke. And the moonlight 
came on quietly and glittered on his tear-drops 
as they fell. 

That man of guilt was changed—transformed 
by the silent magic of a dream—brought back 
from the forbidden bye-ways to the sunshine and 
the flowers. The keepers were astonished at 
the change, but the reformation was complete. 
Humble, repentant and sincere, he was no longer 
to be feared, and so ere many days they took his 
fetters off and brought him to the light again. 
Weeks, months and years went by, until at length 
the atonement had been made—the penalty was 
paid, his punishment was ended, and he went 
forth to the world again a changed and contrite 
man. His footsteps turned with eager haste 
toward his early home—that home whose thresh- 
hold he had not crossed for more than thirty 
years. It was the evening of a winter day 
when he arrived. A cheerful fire burned within. 
Around it were gathered at this very hour those 
dear ones whom he had deserted so many, many 
years before, and as the red light fell upon their 
faces he could see that each one wore a look of 
grief. He paused and listened for a moment at 
the door. They were speaking concerning him¬ 
self—their long-lost son and brother—were won¬ 
dering whether he still lived—and their voices 
quivered with emotion, and their tears fell ming¬ 
ling with each other as they spoke of his innocent 
childhood, and. referred with sorrow to the day 
of his strange departure. A moment more and 
the door 02 >ened—the prodigal returned. It were 
a vain attempt to tell you of that blessed meeting 
—of the astonishment and joy and tears which 
followed. You should have stood without and 
heard the earnest, heartfelt thanks which then 
and there went up to God for that wanderer’s 
return. Or you might go there even now and 
listen with humility to their thanksgiving. 

The flowers are somewhat withered, and the 
green moss grows upon the cottage roof, and the 
wild grass almost hides the little violets—yet the 
inmates of that home will tell you still of the 
'Remembered Dream. 
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“Caroline, I wish you would remain a mo¬ 
ment,” said Mr. Warren, as his daughter was 
about to leave the parlor. 

“Well, papa,” she said, “what is it?” 

She strove to look unconscious, but her varying 
color, and the nervous movement of her lips, be¬ 
trayed secret agitation; in fact she suspected the 
purpose of her parent. 

“I thought,” said Mr. Warren, “that, when I 
forbade young Collins my house, you were pre¬ 
pared to submit to the prudence of my decision. 
We talked the matter over, Caroline, if you 
remember, and I was at considerable pains to 
convince you that h6 was idle, wasteful, and, I 
feared, dissipated, in short a very unfit person 
for any woman to trust her happiness with. 
You silently agreed with what I said, at least 
you said nothing in reply. I fancied I had per¬ 
suaded you, for I thought your own good sense, 
to which I appealed, would see the matter in a 
light similar to that in which I and your mother 
beheld it. Judge then of my inexpressible pain 
when I saw you walking, arm-in-arm, with him, 
in the outskirts of the city, to-day.” 

He paused, and Caroline held down her head 
abashed. “I was not mistaken,” she said, to 
herself, “it was pa whom I saw.” 

Mr. Warren waited, for more than a minute, 
for her to reply, but, as she continued silent, he 
went on— 

“Now, Caroline,” he said, “I wish you to look 
on me, as what I am, the best friend you have in 
the world, and one who has no motive, much less 
any wish, to advise you wrong. It is a common 
mistake of yonng people, especially of those of 
your sex, to suppose that their parents wish to 
tyrannize over them in the affair of marriage. 
Believe me, nothing is generally further from a 
parent’s thoughts! It is not unfrequent indeed 
that a father differs from a daughter as to the 
wisdom of her uniting herself with a certain 


suitor; but, in such cases, the father is, nine 
times out of ten, right, and the child wrong. The 
parent, from his knowledge of men, from what 
he hears on the street, and, from other sources, 
usually arrives at a juster conclusion respecting 
a young man’s character, than a daughter, who 
has little, or no means of ascertaining the truth. 
In the case of this young Collins, I know him to 
be extravagant, idle, occasionally intemperate in 
his habits, and head over ears in debt: besides 
this lie lias a violent temper. I beseech you, 
Caroline, my dear, do not give way further to 
this infatuation of yours.” 

As Mr. Warren spoke, he approached his 
daughter and tenderly took her hands. She 
burst into tears, looked up into his face, and 
said—“oh! but, papa,-1 love him, and he loves 
me: he says he will throw himself away if I do 
not marry him: surely, surely, if I can, I ought 
to reform him.” 

Mr. Warren shook his head. “Carpline,” he 
said, severely, “this is sheer folly, miserable 
infatuation! No woman ever reformed a man. 
whose principles were so loose as those of Col¬ 
lins; a wretch, who, in his own words, will 
throw himself away if you do not marry him. 
Listen to my words, child, for you are weaker 
than I thought, and I must rule where I would 
prefer to persuade—if ever you marry Collins, 
from that hour this house is shut against you.” 

The tears of Caroline flowed faster. Mr. War¬ 
ren, after a turn or two across the room, softened 
again, and addressed her in kinder tones— 

“My child,” he said, “I speak thus for your 
own good. I know, if you inai’ry Collins, that 
you will regret it, and I would, by interdicting 
it, spare you much future sorrow. I will never 
urge you to unite yourself with any man you do 
not fancy, however excellent I may think him to 
be; this, I promise you; and, on your part, I 
shall expect you to give up this acquaintance. 
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To-morrow I will look-for your promise to tills 
effect. Go now, and think of it: I am sure you 
will obey me.” 

He stooped down, and kissed her tenderly; 
and then Caroline, still weeping, rushed from 
the room. 

But was it to think, as her father desired, of 
her duty? 

Alone, in her chamber, she re-called, at alter¬ 
nate moments, the words of her parent and the 
insidious persuasions of her lover: and alas! 
the latter had most influence with her. 

Caroline was not exactly a weak girl, but she 
had fallen into a bad set at school, and from 
it imbibed many hurtful notions of a child’s 
duty to its parents, especially in a case of sup¬ 
posed affection. She had read, not good novels, 
but visionary romances; and these liad.strengtli- 
ened her mistaken ideas. Ilcr present suitor was 
a handsome, designing libertine, who, knowing 
her father to be rich, desired to possess the 
daughter’s hand, as, with it, went a large for¬ 
tune. The finished manners of Collins had easily 
won her liking, for we cannot call it love, and, 
imagining herself to be in a similar position to 
her favorite heroines, she regarded the opposi¬ 
tion of her father as oppressive and unreasonable. 

That very day her suitor had urged her to 
elope with hini, and she had consented to do so; 
but her parent’s kind expostulation had, now, for 
a time, shook her purpose. Finally, however, 
the vanity of being the heroine of a runaway 
match, as well as her biassed views respecting 
the supposed injustice of her father, induced her 
to fulfil her promise; and, at the dead of night, 
she loft her homo forever. 

We say left her home, for she never had an¬ 
other. Mr. Warren proved true to his threat, 
and was the more inflexible, because Caroline 
had eloped, on the very night lie had plead so 
earnestly with her. “She left me with my kiss 
still warm on her cheek,” he said; “she pre¬ 
ferred another, and a stranger to me; she treated 
me, not like her best friend, but like an enemy; 
and henceforth she is banished from my heart.” 

Yes! she never again had a home. Iler hus¬ 
band took her to a hotel, where they remained 
for several weeks, hoping daily to receive a sum¬ 
mons from her father; but, as none came, they 
were fefreed at last to retire to a cheap boarding 
house. Here, amid indifferent society, Caroline, 
who had been tenderly nurtured, learned soon 
to feel acutely the advantages of which she had 
deprived herself, learned to long for her old 
home. 

If her husband had really loved her, or if she 
could have continued to persuade herself that 
her father had been unjust, she might have found 
some alleviation in her altered fortunes. But her 


husband, angry that Mr. Warren was inexorable, 
now began to punish Caroline for her father’s 
firmness, by neglecting her; and left her, evening 
after evening, to amuse herself, while he spent 
the hours at the billiard-table, in the theatre, or 
with some gay friends over a bottle or two of 
wine. It was now that Caroline saw the cor¬ 
rectness of the judgment, which her father had 
expressed respecting Collins. She not only soon 
learned that he was both idle and a spendthrift, 
but discovered that he was intemperate, pas¬ 
sionate, and unprincipled. 

Often, when he came home excited by wine, 
ho would address her in the most brutal manner, 
charging their present poverty on her, or rather 
on her “niggardly father,” as he called Mr. War¬ 
ren to her face. At last, one night, lie returned, 
in a state of violent excitement, from the gaming 
table, where lie had lost largely; and, finding 
Caroline weeping, struck her a blow, in a fit of 
passion, that felled her to the floor, where she 
lay bleeding. 

And this was the end of lior dream of romance! 
Into this life-slavery, into this deep degradation, 
her vanity had led her! Ashamed to tell the 
truth and throw licrsclf on her father for protec¬ 
tion, she endured, for more than a year, every 
variety of insult from her husband; her health, 
meanwhile, consuming away, and her spirits, 
which had once been so high, utterly broken. 

Oh! how often she repented of her folly. How, 
when she heard of others of her sex forming 
clandestine marriages, she would shudder, and 
exclaim—“alas! the chances are they will be yet 
as miserable as I am. Can they not see, that 
the man, who persuades them to disobey thcii 
parents, shows, in that very thing, a want ol 
principle that promises little for thou 1 happiness 
with him?” 

But the cup of her misery was not yet full, 
She had been married little over a year when 
her husband left her to visit a neighboring city; 
and, though she waited his return for long aftei 
the promised day, he never came. At last c 
letter from him was put in her hands; and the 
missive announced, in the most unfeeling terms, 
that he had left her forever. 

She sank in a swoon, and lay for hours before 
she recovered. When she regained conscious¬ 
ness, it was to, shudder at her condition; for she 
was penniless, with board for many weeks due 
and not a friend on whom she could call foi 
the slightest loan. Suddenly, the parable of the 
Prodigal Son came up to her memory. 

“I will arise qgicl go unto my father,” she said) 
humbly, in the words of that beautiful story; 
and, with the exclamation, she went forth, tc 
seek her old home and sue for forgiveness, hear 
broken as she was. 
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It was snowing fast, but slio did not heed it. 
Sho had thrown on her bonnet, and a light shawl; 
but had forgotten to change her thin shoes, or to 
ABsumc a cloak. The melting flakes penetrated 
her slight attire, but she hurried on, breasting 
the wild tempest. 

She arrived at last in the proud square where 
her father lived; and stood, a„few seconds after, 
in front of the house. The window shutters were 
Btill open, though twilight had set in, and through 
the lace curtains the ruddy glow of the fire within 
shot athwart the stormy night. A sharp pain 
twitched her in the heart; she felt faint; and, 
staggering up the steps, just managed to pull the 
bell, when consciousness deserted her. 

The servant who answered the door started 
and cried out when he saw an apparently lifeless 
corpse lying on the step, with the fast-falling snow 
rapidly covering it; and Mr. and Mrs. Warren, 
who were sitting by the parlor fire, coming out 


to learn the cause of the disturbance, staggered 
to behold, in this emaciated form, their disobe¬ 
dient child. 

They took her in, they wrapped her in warm 
clothing, they laid her in her old bed; but it 
was all of no avail. She revived just enough to 
ask their forgiveness, and receive it from them 
weeping. Then, murmuring blessings on them, 
she died. 

This may be thought a fancy sketch; but it is 
not. It may bo considered an excessive case, it 
is not that either. Caroline Collins, or Warren, 
as we would rather call her, was early delivered 
from her sufferings; and in that, terrible as death 
may seem to the young and happy, she was 
blessed. There aTC others, victims of runaway 
matches, who drag on an existence so miserable 
that the grave itself would be a relief. 

But, as the Scripture impressively says, “they 
that sow the whirlwind, shall reap the storm. ,! 
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THE TIFF; 

OK, JEREMY SHORT GIVING IN HIS EXPERIENCE. 

“As thistles wear the softest down, 

To hide their prickles till they're grown, 

And then declare themselves, and tear 


Whatever ventures 

“How are you, my dear fellow?—John, a chair 
for Mr. Graham—excuse my rising, you see I’m 
gouty—beefsteaks and bumpers have done it at 
last, and, though only eighty-seven, I’m really 
beginning to feel old.” 

“Sorry to hear it, Jdremyl But you look 
quite hearty yet. Ah! what have you there?— 
‘Shirley,’ I vow—a good novel isn’t it?” 1 

“Passable, my good friend, but inferior to 
‘Jane Eyre.’ Caroline Helstone, the principal 
heroine, is a little angel; but in Shirley herself 
there’s a cross of the devil, I’m afraid. Her 
husband led a dog’s life of it, if the truth was 
but known. She reminds me of the heroine of 
that picture—the one over the mantel-piece— 
‘The Tiff,’ I call it,” 

“I have often heard you say, Jeremy, that 
there was a story connected with it. Tell us the 
tale.” 

“Well—stir up the fire—take a cheroot. John, 
retire till you ’re called—and now, my dear lad, 
we ’ll be as cosy for the rest of the evening, as if 
we’d just eaten a Thanksgiving dinner, and had 
had our fill of boiled turkey and oyster sauce. 
‘Blessed be the man,’ as Sancho Panza says of 
sleep, that first invented turkeys—though to 
my taste, it would be better if they all ran about, 
ready boiled, swimming in gravy and oysters. 
But to my tale. 

“When I was about twenty—that was in the 
year 1783—cotemporaneous, I believe, with your 
grandfather’s marriage—I knew as pretty a girl 
as ever sewed a sampler on week-days, or carried 
her prayer-book on Sundays to church. 

“Bella Belgrave was the beauty of the district. 
Her step was like a dryad’s might be supposed 
to be; her eyes were as dazzling as the sun at 
noon-day; her lips were fragrant as strawberries, 
and twice as sweet;' and her voice—sir, if you 
could have heard it, you would have fancied that 
a nightingale had nestled in her throat, or that 
St. Cecilia herself was come down from heaven. 
At twenty a man falls in love as naturally as he 
takes to smoking; and he does both, I suppose, 
to prove himself full grown. Well, I soon lost 
my heart to Bella. Nor was my suit hopeless. 
I am handsome yet, as you see—don’t laugh at 


to come near,”—Hummus, 

me, you young scapegrace—and, of course, I 
was handsome at twenty. I wrote poetry, too, 
which won girls’ hearts just as a moustache does 
now; and I had a pretty little fortune: so I was 
soon the accepted lover of Bella. 

“Bella possessed but one fault. She had a 
deuce of a temper. Now, a little sharpness in a 
wife occasionally may be very excellent, just 
to spice the monotony of matrimony, as mustard 
spices beef; but too much of it is as bad as spil¬ 
ling the contents of a whole pepper-box in your 
plate, when you had just taken the last bit of what 
was nice on the table. Not that Bella was what 
is called quick-tempered—I often wished she had 
been—for it’s better to blow off superabundant 
steam now and then, than to keep it serewed 
stubbornly down, till, some day, a grand explo¬ 
sion takes place, that sends everything to kingdom 
come. Unfortunately, Bella both took offence 
easily, and then ‘nursed her wrath to keep it 
warm.’ She had been so much petted that nothing 
short of abject slavery on the part of a lover 
would suit her: and i’faith, I grew tired of it at 
last, as you shall hear. 

“One day I had been singing to her a ballad 
she had asked me to write to some of her music, 
when one of her friends came in—a dashing little 
creature she was—since a great-grandnlother, 

: my lad, with three hundred and fifty lineal de¬ 
scendants, egad—and I, as in duty bound, did my 
best to be agreeable. Scarcely, however, had 
; the visitor gone, when Bella, with a face like a 
; thunder-cloud, began—■ 

‘“Mighty sociable you and Alice Green are,’ 
I she said, ‘I suppose you’re half in love with her 
| yet; I always heard you were her most devoted 
admirer.’ 

| “‘Now, Bella,’ I said, ‘don’t be jealous-’ 

; “‘Jealous,’ she exclaimed, stamping her little 
; foot, while her eyes flashed fire, ‘it’s time to he 
‘jealous, sir, when every pretty face you meet 
: tempts you to neglect me: but I’m not jealous— 
I’m only ashamed of you, sir.’ 

| “‘My dear, lovely creature,’ I began again, 

I trying to take her hand. But she jerked it pet- 
| tishly away. 

! “ ‘ Don’t dear me,’ she broke forth—‘ you know 
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you don’t love me: you never come here more 
than once a day, while Harry Saville, whom I 
dismissed for you—more fool was I—used to be 
here three times a day, and always dined with us 
on Sundays.’ 

“I began to grow red in the face, I assure you, 
at being thus talked to; but I mastered my rage 
—you know I’ma meek man, it’s because of that j 
I was chosen president of the Peace Society— | 
and said meekly— j 

“‘Bella, dear, don’t be foolish! I love you| 
better than all the rest of your sex put together: 
but you musn’t expect me to neglect, nay, insult: 
by my rudeness, every other woman I meet. Once 
for all, let this be understood between us.’ 

“Woman’s rights were.not yet thought of, my 
boy, and wives were expected to obey their hus¬ 
bands, as nature and Scripture command. I 
deemed it high time X was asserting my pre¬ 
rogatives ; and spoke accordingly. 

“‘Yes!’ I repeated, ‘you are unjust: you ask 
too much, my dear Bella.’ 

“She made no answer; but sat sullen and 
sulky. I again attempted to take her hand, and, 
thinking I had spoken too harshly, used a tone 
of mild persuasion. But she only replied by 
jerking her hand away, and removing her chair 
from me. I expostulated with lier; I told her 
how idle was her jealousy; but, the more earnestly 
I defended myself, the further she hitched her 
chair around, until, at last, she brought its back 
directly against that of mine. 

“I now gave up explanations; and sat silent 
on my part. Her pettishness began to open my 
eyes. She had always been unreasonably ex¬ 
acting; her vanity forever ran ahead of possible 
attentions; and the jealousy, thus unjustly enter¬ 
tained, yet continually smothered by her sullen 
temper, was now finally come to a head. As I 
stole an occasional glance at her, over my 
shoulder, X saw no longer any beauty in that 
sulky face. My love was fast changing to anger. 
I asked myself why I had submitted so long to 
her tyranny! 

“Yet, fearing that I might be also in the wrong, 
though unconscious how, I made the last effort, 
after we had sat for some time in silence, to con¬ 
ciliate her. Por this purpose, I threw my hand 
over my shoulder, and dangling my glove so as 
to let it playfully strike her head, I said, smiling 
and speaking gaily— 

“‘A penny for your thoughts, Bella. Come, 
forgive and forget. We’ve had a very pretty 
quarrel, now let’s make up: you know the 
making up is always the sweetest part of it.’ 
And, as I spoke, I wheeled my chair around, and 
would have put my arm around her as of old. 


“Bid you ever see a tigress in a fury? if 
not, you’ve no idea how Bella looked then. She 
had been sitting, pouting, pulling at a chain to 
which was attached my miniature: she now. 
sprang to her feet, her eyes emitting fire like aa 
electric-machine in the dark, and her whole 
countenance blood-suffused with passion. 

“ ‘Unhand me, sir,’ she cried, ‘how dare you * 
touch me after having insulted me? Leave the 
house this instant, sir!’ 

“I had borne a good deal: I was not going 
to endure any more. I had- never dreamed 
my charmer had such a temper. .1 replied, 
haughtily— 

“‘As you please, Miss: but if I go now, 
remember I go forever.’ 

“ She became white as death for an instant— 

I had spoke firmly, and she knew me to he 
resolute—but directly her face grew redder than 
ever; and, with a jerk, breaking the miniature 
from its chain, she cast it, shivered into atoms, 
at my feet. 

“‘I discard you, as I discard that,’ she hissed 
! between her teeth. * Never dare to come here 
again!’ 

“My eyes darted lightnings at her: I was, for 
once in my life, in a towering passion; but I 
J remembered that I was a gentleman, and, there* 

' fore, controlling my tongue, X merely bowed low, 

• bade her a good morning, and walked from the 
■ house.” 

; “And is that all, Jeremy?” 
i “All. She repented, the next day, and sent 
! a verbal message to me that she forgave me; but 

II took no notice of it. Forgave me, egad! Yet 
! it was long before I cured myself entirely of. my 

• passion. I often found myself on the point of 
I going back to her; but, in such moments of 
\ weakness, I called up the vision of her face 
| inflamed with passion, and thought what a pre- 
| cious life I should lead, if my wife was to treat 
\ me to such exhibitions every now and then, as I 
; feltj sure Bella would if I married her. She 
! actually did drive her first husband into being o 
! drunkard: but her second was too tough for her; 

> he had buried three wives before, and knew how 
! to manage viragos; he said nothing to her when 
\ she got into a passion; and, consequently, in 
; three years she fretted herself to death. And 

I now, my dear fellow, take another cheroot, and 
I’ll ring for coffee.” 

“ And the picture was painted to commemorate 
i your escape ?” 

“ Just so: Wellington has one of Waterloo, and 
thanks heaven, they say, whenever he looks at it; 

[ and, I am sure, I do the same when I regard 
! The Tiff.” 
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THE VALENTINE PARTY. 

✓ 


BY MBS. J. 


“Fas,” cried Sophy, as she burst into my 
room on the thirteenth of February—“I have 
such an excellent idea, and you must help me to 
carry it out!” 

“Is that you, Soph? I thought I heard you > 
humming ‘Susannah 5 on the stairs! but you see? 
my hands are wet, and I could not open the door. t 
An excellent idea, is it? Wait till I have done j 
with the napkin, and I will give you the attention > 
the rarity of the occasion merits.” > 

“Now, you are laughing at me, Fanny!” j 
“Not I, indeed! I’m as serious as a deacon!” > 
“Yes, with that wicked pucker of the lips—but \ 
wait till you see my idea planned and effected, < 
and 3 r ou shall acknowledge I have some origi-j 
nality ” And Sophy seated herself in my easy ■ 
chair, and fanned her glowing checks with her \ 
bonnet, although it was still winter. “You know' 
I told you I wanted a Valentine party, and you j 
thought Valentines vulgar and often offensive — j 
but I am not to bo put down when I have set my j 
mind on anything—and I am determined to have ■ 
one, but not in the old way.” i 

“And what maybe the new way, most original; 
Miss Sophy?” . j 

“Never mind! only trust to my word that they 
shall be neither vulgar nor personal, and promise 
me that you will come to-niglit and help me to 
write the rhymes, for you know that we cannot 
get along without you.” 

“Very well! I will go if the old crazy man who 
has been making love to me through the window 
for some days, does not carry me off in the mean¬ 
time.” 

“What a funny old soul he is, to be sure! with 
an orange in each hand—do you know he chased 
Mary Bell in the street, and frightened her so 
much that she took refuge in a friend’s house; a 
little while afterward, hearing some noise in the 
hall she peeped out, and there he was brandishing 
his oranges! Last Sunday as she came out of 
church she saw him again, and thinking ho was 
after her, she set off at full speed, upsetting two 
or three children by the way, and terrifying all 
around her. But, Fan, have you heard the good 
news? your eyes say ‘no!’ Well! then, Arthur 
is in Boston, and has telegraphed us he will be at 
home this evening at half-past ten. He had just 
landed from the steamer.” 

“Indeed!—-you must he very happy!” 

“To be sure we are! Ma is in a perfeel 


Y. POSTER. 


ecstasy of delight!—my Valentine party is to ho 
in honor of Iiis arrival—I want him to see a few 
of his old Mends assembled.” 

“On second thought, Sophy, I do not think I 
can go to help you to-night.” 

“You cannot? and why, pray?” 

“Father will, perhaps, be alone, and need my 
services.” 

“Now what nonsense, Fanny! you really vex 
me—I’m getting in a tremendous passion; you 
think I can’t see through it all, but I do; you 
were very willing to go till I told you of Arthur’s 
arrival. My opinion is that you are a pair of 
simpletons.” 

Sophy rose, and with a serious face began to 
tic on her bonnet. “Now, Soph!” I said, in a 
deprecating tone, “don’t he offended, I will go 
if you wish it—at what hour do you expect me?” 

“At five in the afternoon! Disappoint me at 
your peril! I have a world of things to do!” 
and she was gone. 

I sat down when she had left the room in a per¬ 
fect tremor. What could possess me? I did not 
know whether to laugh or cry, Arthur liad actually 
arrived, and was coming home—that was the one 
thought that filled my mind. Would he return 
the same unselfish, unaffected being who had 
parted from us two years before? Arid our 
parting? every word of that interview was inef- 
faceably impressed upon my mind. He had then 
explained to me, for the first time, the position 
in which he stood. His father had left all his 
property, which wns moderate, to his mother and 
sister, trusting to his uncle to provide for him. 
His uncle’s will allowed him nothing until he 
> should reach the age of twenty-five, and he was 

Ithcn to go abroad for two years. As he did not 
wish to encroach upon his mother’s income, lie 
had applied himself diligently to the study of the 
law—had practised it with no small measure of 

(success, and had actually become enamored of 
red tape and parchment. He spoke of his family’s 
> removal to our city/nnd of the pleasant year he 
■ had passed here. lie alluded to our acquaint¬ 
ance, and to the favorable impression produced 
upon him previously by mutual friends. He said 
it would he pleasant to hear of mo when^far away 
» —and still more pleasant to hear directly from 
\ myself. All this was on the old sofa in the back 
< parlor; the fire burned brightly in the ample 
>. grate, and our little grey-hound Kate was 
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stretched upon the rug. What spell came over , 
me I do not know—but I do know that it should j 
have yielded to the influence of thoso words and \ 
that hour. Phobe Clay, (I have always detested < 
the name of Phobe, and shall always dislike the j 
person) Phebe Clay had been speaking to me of j 
Arthur that very afternoon, and had asked me if 
I did not think his family mqjle an idol of him. j 
I replied that they could not well avoid it, he j 
was so devoted and affectionate a son and brother \ 
—that lie never allowed any engagement to inter- \ 
fere with the comfort or pleasure of his mother j 
or sister. She then advised me to take cave of j 
my heart, for she had heard from good authority j 
that Arthur had a great propensity to flirt—that < 
his manners were insinuating—that he had won { 
more than one lady’s heart in the city where lie I 
formerly resided, and that the most devoted at- j 
tentions from him signified nothing; she added j 
that his sister thought no one in the world good \ 
enough for him, and much more to the same j 
effect. | 

I ought to have attached no weight to these \ 
representations, but they did influence me—and 
when Arthur asked me to write to him I hesi- < 
tated. He begged I would give him tins proof j 
of my friendship. Knowing the weakness of my ■ 
own heart I could not bear he should number : 
me among his friends merely—I must be all or 
nothing; and fearing the pent-up feeling might: 
show itself in some way, I answered him coldly, 
even lightly. His manner changed—he became : 
serious and distant. Perhaps he could not un¬ 
derstand how, if I liad any regard for him, I 
could jest at such a time. So we parted with a 
light fllnsp of the hand and a common-place adieu. 
If he had returned a few moments later, he would 
have found me in tears and sick at heart. He 
sailed the next day, and I had not seen him since, 
not even a letter from him, for Sophy never named 
him before me except when others inquired for 
him. To hide my real sorrow I had laughed, and 
danced, and sung, but had discouraged all serious 
attentions as far as practicable, and had refused 
one or two unexceptionable offers. I fancied I 
had conquered my attachment, and was glorying 
in my own strength—yet this sudden announce¬ 
ment had completely upset me. I had promised 
Sophy to go, and X must keep my word, but I 
would leave long before her brother’s arrival. 

“Why, Fan!” said Sophy, as she opened the 
door, “I saw you from the‘window, and you have 
such a serious look that I could not help laughing. 
You arc ten minutes after the time too, you—the 
very model of punctuality,” and she put back her 
pretty little watch, Arthur’s gift from abroad, 
“now if it were I, no one would wonder. You 
know my motto is * punctuality the thief of time’ 
instead of procrastination, for I’m sure it runs 


away with a great deal waiting on other people. 

[ now make it a rule never to be punctual. The 
last effort in that way was at your suggestion— 

I went to Stanley’s party at half-past eight, the 
time Harriet fixed, and I was an hour before any 
one else. I had exhausted every topic of con¬ 
versation when the company assembled, and in 
consequence was stupid the whole evening.” 

I had laid off my bonnet and mantilla as Sopby 
said this, and she led the way to a table on which 
was spread quite a variety of toys, some comical, 
some pretty. “Here are Harriet and Annie,” 
exclaimed she, as the door opened—“you are just 
in time, young ladies; let me take your bonnets, 
and now I shall expect something very droll from 
you.” 

“What is to be done?” asked Harriet. 

“Why, Sophy is directress and judge,” said 
I, “and each one of us is to select a toy and to 
write some verses, which we arc to submit to her 
inspection.” 

“I will not be very severe, girls, never fear,” 
cried Sophia, “but you must do your best.” 

“Great encouragement,” remarked Annie, 
drily, “what will you have, Fanny?” 

“I think I will take this bow with two strings, 
it will just suit my genius.” 

“And I,” added Harriet, “this little mirror; 
I suppose they are fortunes to bo drawn, and you 
are to be grand Sybil, Sophia!” 

“I would rather not tell you just now; what 
will you have, Annie?” * ’ 

“This little dumb watch; there’s brother 
George across the street, shall I call him in, 
Soph? he is the very one for you.” 

She knocked on the window-pane, and George, 
who is a good-hearted, jovial young man, came 
in. We explained the affair. 

“Just the thing! young ladies! I will do my 
best, but I must let you know beforehand,and 
lie struck his knuckles against his forehead, 

. “that I am a little weak in the upper story. 
But it unfortunately belongs to the family.” 

| “All the better!” returned I, “you will make 
: a charming variety.” * 

| “Miss Sophy, you are not going to let these 
; girls write!” 

; “Indeed I am! that’s why I sent for them.” 

; “You will get something very silly, that 5 s all. ” 
| This was said to teaze Harriet, who reckons 
| herself uncommonly clever, while Annie, who 
has more real ability, is guided by her sister in 
almost everything. 

“What will you be pleased to select, Mr. 
Stanley?” 

“Let me see—this little tin-cup; Miss Sophy, 
must it pass for a pint or a quart cup?” 

; “According to your inspiration—if you have 
a quart of it; pour it out by all means.” 
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M Thank you, a pint 'will bo draught enough 
for any one.” 

We sat in silence a fcw'moments, and glancing 
round, I could not help laughing to see the con¬ 
tracted brows, and eyes set upon the little toys, 
at which, I suppose, the muses were to descend 
and take a look. 

“1 have done,” said George, “is any one else 
ready?” 

Harriet was the last to conclude, but I knew 
she was finishing it with care, and that with her 
it was a serious affair, for she would not risk her 
reputation lightly. 

“Come, George,” cried Annie, “read yours 
first; gentlemen should always lead tho way in 
any difficult undertaking.” 

“Well, here goes—impromptu lines on a little 
tin-cup.” 

To some sprightly young Calebs I'm pintlng the way, 
To make himself happy as soon as ho may, 

Should his choice of Luoillas bo not very ample, 

I'd advise him to turn now to me as a sample—■ 

No matter how deep, so the opening’s small. 

That nono, at first meeting, may over know all, 

She must handle you, sir, with no riveting strong, 
But plenty of solder to fasten it on; 

Now this sort of woman, you know, is a treasure, 
But then she’s entitled to “measuro for measure,” 
And should anything ever induce you to bicker, 
Bemcmbor, my friend, you aro never to lick her. 

“Excellent,” said Sophy, when he had con¬ 
cluded, “I’m very much obliged to you, I’m 
sure. Now, Harriet, let us have yours.” 

Harriet read in rather a pretending manner— 

The mirror of Fate—thou mny'at look at me here, 

In which all the traces of Time shall appear; 

If thou’rt young and wilt keep me for many a day, 
I will show thee thy locks shall bo sprinkled with 
grey; 

The eye shall bo dull which so brightly hath beamed, 
Tho cheek shall be furrowed, the brow shall bo 
seamed; 

But if doing to all as tliou'dst stilt bo done by, 

Bo the rule for thy conduct—the light for thine eye, 
Believing and ehcering the poor and faint-hearted, 
Thy look £hall be lovely, though youth hath departed. 

“It’s very good, Hal,” said George, “but too 
serious.” 

“No! no!” exclaimed we, “let us have all 
kinds.” 

Poor little diffident Annie, I saw, had written 
and effaced two or three times, and could hardly 
bo brought to read her four lines on a dumb 
watch. 

I am a watch, fair lady, 

But I do not go, 

And boar I not resemblance 
To thy last nigh t’3. beau? 

“Capital, Nancy, the beat of all—you are quite 


\ tho genius of the family,” and George glanced 
proYokingly at Harriet. 

Mine came next—mere doggerel upon the bow 
j with two strings. 

j. Two strings to your bow! 

! Oh, no! indeed! no! 

If one were worth anything, dear, 

If't was Jong, if ’twas strong, 

If 'twas tightly tied on, 

| I’m sure you’d have nothing to fear. 

j Young ladies are few 

I Who'd ever take two, 

f If one would present just to please, 

And you always will find 
| Where two strings are joined 

One good one were worth more than these. 

| Sophy had selected a grey horse, and her lines 
| were very good, indeed they took me quite by 
I surprise. 


As you want a nag, you say, 

Here's a prize in Dobbin grey. 

She can gallop, trot or eanter, 

Any pace that you may want her; 

If a bachelor you be living, 

Do not grudge the sum you're giving, 
"For she'll prove n real racer 
Anywhere that you can place her; 

If to marry nothing loth 
Husbandry may suit you both, 

For as swift as Indian arrow 
She will draw both plough or harrow. 
And to save you lots of trouble 
Dobbin Grey will carry double. 


j We wrote on until tea-time—then nothing 
| would do but George must stay to tea with us, 
for his rhymes pleased all but Harriet* who 
thought them rather careless. At nine o’clock 
we had finished, thirty in all, and we tied them 
j up in fancy paper with bright ribbons. As the 
clock struck ten I jumped up—“now. Soph, I 
must be off—you are probably glad to get rid 
of us, for you have been very fidgetty the last 
hour, and your mother has looked at her watch 
so often; I wish you a happy meeting with your 
brother.” I said this in as indifferent a tone as 
’ possible, but I was really far more nervous than 
; she, and my hands trembled so that I could hardly 
! tie the ribbons. 

! And resisting every entreaty, I resolutely set 
[ off with Frank, who had called for me punctually 
! as I had desired him. 

I Under ordinary circumstances I should have 
| been round two or three times during the fol- 
| lowing day to see if I could be of any service to 
: Sophy, but I did not leave the house. I thought 
; Arthur would certainly call to see us; he was a 
! great favorite with my father, and with old Uncle 
John. The latter was continually teazing me, 
and had never forgotten a speech I made when 
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aorely pressed upon tlie subject—which was that 
I cared not a straw for Arthur, and nothing 
would induce me to marry him. I listened and 
watched at every ring of the hell. Could any 
thing liaye prevented his coming? I had not 
heard of his certain arrival—but in such a case 
Sophy would have sent me word, and would have 
deferred her party. I dreaded meeting Uncle 
John at the dinner-table, an^ sure enough as 
soon as I appeared I was accosted with—“well, 
my dear little wo-begonc niece, has the gentle¬ 
man you do not care a straw for, come yet?” 
“Indeed, sir, I do not know.” “Ah! I remem¬ 
ber ! some one has probably told him that nothing 
would induce you to marry him, and he has no 
idea of being refused before he has proposed.” 
I could have cried with vexation, and papa said, 
“are you not well, Fanny, dear?” I muttered 


“I can’t imagine—a Parisian coat?” 

“No, not quite—I wish he had; wouldn’t I 
look famous in one?” 

“Irresistible—but what did he bring you?” 

“Why! I am quite flattered with the compli¬ 
ment paid to my literary taste—he brought me 
a marble bust of Cicero; I, who could never 
blunder through his orations. If I were as rich 
as Arthur I would have staid abroad much longer. 
But they say an affair of the heart hastened his 
return—have you heard of it?” 

“No,” said I, faintly,*“what is it?” 

“The lady whom lie met with on the Conti¬ 
nent, is, I believe, a Miss Eushton, of Virginia, 
handsome and rich. She returned a month or 
two ago, and I suppose he will soon he off on a 
visit to her, as he cannot have seen her since ho 
landed.” 


something about a head-ache, I should have said 
ficari-achc. 

During the afternoon I changed my mind 
twenty times; sometimes I resolved to go and 
show Arthur my perfect indifference; then again, 

I was resolved to remain at home, since he cared | 
bo little to see me, I would not place myself in 
his way. All ended, however, in my being dressed 
with more than ordinary care, and setting off 
after my usual time. The party was nearly all 
assembled, and Sophy accosted me as I entered 
the room—“why, Fanny dear, you are so late, I 
thought something must have happened.” One 
glance around convinced me he was not there, 
whose presence I knew not whether most to long 
for or to dread. I fell back into a corner and 
commenced an animated conversation with George 
Stanley. After some chat, he asked— j 

“Miss Fanny, have you seen Arthur yet?” j 
“No, I have not—have you?” j 

“ Oh, yes! he arrived before wo left last even- j 
ing, and I saw him again this morning—he looks ] 
uncommonly well, and has actually returned with- j 
out a moustache!” j 

“That shows his good sense. Do you know I j 
heard a very distinguished person say that' lie * 
could not control his repugnance toward a citizen j 
of the United States when so disfigured. lie also j 


George little thought how my heart sunk as ho 
carelessly uttered these words; I dreamed not 
for an instant of doubting the truth of his infor¬ 
mation, hut felt it was too true! and I never 
knew the depth and strength of my feelings until 
that moment. IVhat he said further I know not, 
and he was rallying me upon absence of mind, 
when Arthur entered the room. I did not look 
toward him, hut I heard liis frank, manly voice 
replying in pleasant tones to the welcome and 
warm, congratulation of Mends as they pressed 
around him. He passed from one to another 
until lie came where I knew his eye rested upon 
me; once he stepped forward to speak, hut I was 
watching my companion’s face as if deeply in- •. 
tcrested in his words, and Arthur stood still for 
an instant, and then drew back. Again he came 
forward and held out his hand. 

“Fanny,” said he, earnestly, “have you not 
a word or a smile for an old friend?” 

I returned his warm grasp lightly—my fingers 
were as cold as my words of welcome. Every 
drop of blood seemed to have rushed to my 
cheeks, which were scorching; at that moment 
Sophy came up. 

“I want you’to look, Fanny, at this handsome 
dressing-case of Arthur’s; he has never used it— 
it was presented by a lady whose child lie saved 


remarked that when in office, that cause alone j from imminent danger.” 

would sometimes prejudice him against those j “ Do tell us the story,” asked Harriet, turning 
applying for favors, and the president, of whose > to him. 

cabinet he was the foremost member, had pre-j “Indeed, I cannot now,” ho returned, “hut 
cisely the same feeling.” j the lady gave me her friendship, which is far 

“Well, I confess I don’t like them much j more valuable than the dressing-case.” Lightly 
myself. But to return to Arthur, lie sent < as Arthur seemed to value this article compared 


beautiful bracelets to Harriet and Annie, and a j with the lady’s regard, to us it was exceedingly 
fine cameo pin to ma, It is a head of Minerva; j pretty—beautifully inlaid and furnished with 
I proposed to Hal, who might pass for the goddess j silver, and we examined it with curiosity, 
of Wisdom, you know, to exchange with ma, for j « Here is*a secret drawer, I know,” exclaimed 


Arthur, had certainly intended it as a profile of! Annie, as she touched the spring. The box flew 


her. But what do you think he brought for me?” \ jut, and there was a general exclamation. There 
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lay a tiny jeweled and enameled Geneva watch, 
and connected with it by a light Venetian chain 
was a miniature, which all knew at the first 
glance to be Arthur himself. I could have looked 
long at the semblance, although I had not dared 
to raise my eyes to the original. Arthur turned 
and saw our discovery; lie seemed disconcerted 
for a moment, and then quietly rc-placed them, 
replying to Sophy’s question— 

“My dear, little, curious sister, they are for a 
Indy if she will accept them. The miniature was 
taken at the request of a friend, an Italian artist; 
lie presented me with this, and kept a copy for 
himself. lie is the same, Sophy, wlio painted 
the beautiful copy of Lueretia I gave you.” 

Disappointment weighed heavily upon my heart 
before this, now it seemed piled up and jiressed 
down. I longed to be alono in my chamber that 
I might throw myself on the bed and find relic! 
in tears—I longed for a mother upon, whose 
sympathizing heart I could rest my aching head. 
But Sophy’s voice summoned me to the table. 

“Will you be kind enough, Fanny, to carry 
this little tray round? There are thirty young 
persons here, fifteen of each sex. This contains 
slips of paper numbered from one to fifteen, let 
each gentleman select one. I will carry this (the 
contents are the same, you see,) to the ladies, 
then all will be supplied.” 

“Will those whose ( numbers match be called 
together?” 

“No! no! Harriet,” replied Sophy, “do not 
flatter yourself With anything of the kind, if' 
you should chance to get the number of one you 
admire.” 

I handed the tray to Arthur in silence—he 
looked at me with surprise, and said gently— 

“I scarcely know you, Fanny, you arc sc 
changed.” 

“Am I?” I replied, coldly, and passed on. 
When all were sei*vcd, Sophy assumed an air oi ‘ 
great importance as she took her place in the 
centre of the circle, and the two large trays 
containing our pretty little parcels were placet 
before her. By the side of each tray was a bos 
filled with slips of paper similar to those we had 
distributed. With the right hand she drew from 
one, and with the left from the other of these ! 
receptacles, and calling out, “the lady who holds ■ 
No. 7 will please to come forward,” dear little 
IVIaryBell presented herself with a roseate blush. 
Sophy glanced at the other hand, and said mis- ■ 
chievously— 

“Remember those that fate couples now arc ; 
Valentines, and are expected to be paired for the 1 
evening, both in the dance we intend to have, 
and in the walk home, and who knows but ib 
may be for life. Ah! you need not laugh- 
stranger things have often happened; and non 


the gentleman who holds No. 4 must place him¬ 
self by No. 7.” We all smiled as our bachelor 
friend Meryton made his bow to Mary. 

“There is no knowing, Miss Sophy, what you 
may do for me,” said lie, “I have always thought 
if any one could help me to matrimony, it would 
be you.” 

“Then present.your partner, if you please, 
with one of these little parcels. This is the tray 
from which the gentlemen are to select—the other 
is for the ladies’ choice.” 

Others were paired in like manner; some of 
the verses, as on all occasions of the kind, were 
laughable hits, while others were as amusingly 
inappropriate. 

Frank and Annie were called together. Her 
package contained a tiny sofa. 


{ Fair lady! fair lady! to thee I resign 
j This old-fashioned sofa whereon to recline, 

{ So tempting it looks that it makes one feel dozy, 

< I’ve thought, with a lover, oh, dear! ’t would be cozy! 
« Yet a servant discreet who will be on the watch, 

< Who’ll never conic in without rattling the latch; 

< If strangers should enter, you might be, I’m sure, 

‘ At cither end seated with aspect demure. 


\ Frank’s was a tin grater. 

\ You resemble the horse-radish 

I Rubbed against me. 

Which some few partake of 
For dinner or tea ; 

And all who have known you 
Must feel no surprise 
i That you’ve brought very often 

! The tears to their eyes! 

< You are cool, but not icy, 

I Arc sharp, but not spicy, 

( You are waiting for wit, 

J And will e’er be a* waiter, 

I You think you’re a great one, 

I But I am a grater! 

I I have forgotten now who was the favored 
J recipient of each, but I will give a few of the 
< rhymes which I can remember. There was a 
j funny little terrapin. 

The warmest welcome should be mine— 

Take rao and season well with wine. 

And then sit down to sup or dine, 

I’m fit for lords; 

I can crawl into man’s affections, 

And should young ladies need directions 
How to bring youths to genuflexions, 

Just mark my words. 


To reach man’s heart the shortest way— 
Surest in this degenerate day— 

Is down his throat—and you may stay 
When once safe in; 

Then quickly learn to dress—yo fair! 
Not your own forms or curling hair— 
But dress—with condiments most rare, 
The Terrapin! 
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There was another on a gridiron ■witli two fish, i 

Thia gridiron is cel’bacy, nil hero will say, j 

Oo which are two bachelors broiling away; j 

They are drying and drying all up they will find, 
Contracting in body, contracting in mind. 

Of a fall in tlio fire each was so much afraid 
That ho would not bo taken to please a fair maid; 

Put soon every thought will ho centered in self 
Then they’ll not be worth having, hut laid on the 
shelf. 

Another was on a glass toy—a goose in a boat. 

I’m afloat! I’m afloat! 

A goose in a boat— 

A sailing over Life’s sea; 

Oh! sad is my fate! 

I’m in search of a mate! 

’Tis my only resemblance to thee! 

Still another, and on a box of lip-salve. 

I ask thee to halve 
This box of lip-salve. 

For the salve though I care not a fip. 

The lip-salve divide, 

Take the salve on thy side 
If thou wilt but present me the lip, _ 

George and Sophy were allotted to each other. 
His prize was a dripping-pan with one of liis own 
rhymes. 

Here’s a new dripping-pan 
Which for woman or man 
In the kitchen is always found handy, 

’Twill hold turkey or pig, 

If they are not too big, 

And for beef, veal or goose ’tis the dandy. 

On the next Christmas day 
’Twill afford you fowl play 
When your friends meet to hear themselves toasted, 
But if poultry shoilld strike, 

And a cnlf’s-head you’d like, 

Put your own in the pan to he roasted. 

Sophy’s was a beautiful toy, a little boy with 
a bird’s-nest. 

Hun away! little boy, there’s no room for thee here. 
Thy bird’s-ncst I want not—and thee I do fear; 
Thou’st an innocent look, but I am not so stupid, 

I know' thee, I know thee! thou naughty boy Cupid! 
Disguised though thou be, thou art Venus’s minion, 
And always betraying thyself by thy pinion. 

Run off! else the door I will shut in thy face— 

For thy dear little birds could I find but a place, 
Tlicir wings would shoot forth with a marvelous start, 
And some day I’d find they had flown with my heart. 


me arrange your dress; wlmt a pity your Valen-' 
tine should be one whom you have refused before¬ 
hand; now if it had been George Stanley!” 

“You have no choice, Fan,” said Sophy, “you 
must take the parcel left and give it to Arthur.” 
I felt vexed with her, and deigned no reply, for 
I was sure the arrangement was one of her own 
planning. 

“Only a little chair!” exclaimed George, as 
Arthur opened and read— # 

I give you this chair 
Of a hcanty most rare, 

Nor will I betray by my blushes, 

For no one supposes 
That like little Moses 
Young Cupid lies liid in the rushes. 

I could scarcely command myself, yet laughed 
with the rest, for I must either laugh or cry. 
One comfort, Arthur was as much agitated as 
myself from sonic cause, and this re-assured me. 
I attempted with trembling hands to open my 
own package. Soph took it from me and held 
up a set of pretty tablets for a ball, and then 
read— 

Thou art told by lot, fair lady, 

What thy future fate shall be, 

Gay quadrille, and waltz, and polka. 

All shall he adorned by thee ,* 

But amid the world’s false glitter 
One truo heart is all thine own. 

One who loves thee for thy virtues 
And thy gentleness alone. 

Should he breathe this pure affection, 

Treat not thou his suit with scorn, 

Though thou liid’st with friendly tablets 
Blushes like the radiant morn. 

Canst thou vow to take upon tlico 
All the duties of a wife ? 

Not the partner for an evening, 

But the chosen one for life. 

I threw down the gift, I am afraid, rather con¬ 
temptuously. 

“ Fanny, you arc not well!” said some one in my 
car; it was Sophy; “I am sure you arc feverish, 
: you have such an intense color.” Arthur looked 
at me inquiringly as I replied— 

| “lam perfectly well; I thought you were going 
; to have a dance, Sophia!” 

I “So we arc,” said she, running to the piano, 
| “I intend to play the quadrilles myself, and as 
l you are my Valentine, Mr. Stanley, you will have 
| to turn over the music for me.” The rest took 


While Sophy was reading these lines, I looked j their places, and I exerted myself so far as to ask 
round in some trepidation; Arthur and myself j my partner, during the intervals of the dance, 
were the only persons remaining, and before I I some questions respecting his travels. Any one 
could think how I would act under the circum- j might have thought from our manner we wore 
stances, wc were called upon and obliged to take ■ talking together for the first time. He seemed 
our places. As I passed Uncle John, he wills- [ grave and absent-minded, and I thought with a 
pored with a provoking smile—“stop, Fanny, let i pang of Miss Uusliton; “no matter,” said I, to 
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myself, “ I am determined to enjoy the present, 
even if I have a sleepless night.” 

From the dance we passed to the supper-table, 
and afterward a waltz and polka were proposed, 
but I was resolute to go home. 

“Do not trouble yourself, I beg,” said I, to: 
Arthur, “Frank will accompany me, and can 
easily return in time for his partner.” : 

“When was it any'trouble, Fanny?” asked lie, ■ 
reproachfully, “besides, have I not the right?” ; 
and he passed my hand with decision through j 
his arm. 

We walked at least half a square without a 
word—the streets were deserted, for it was nearly : 
midnight; at last, the silence becoming oppres-1 
sive, I made some remark I cannot remember ■ 
what, but he seemed not to hear me. A few ] 
minutes afterward he said seriously— j 

“Fanny, can you tell me what has become of j 
the light-hearted, gentle girl I left in your place? ; 
whose spirit was like sunshine to all within its . 
influence, and whose laugh gladdened the hearts j 
of those who listened for it?” As I could not ■ 
reply, he continued, passionately, “I have longed ■ 
for this moment, Fanny, but I find you changed, j 
how much so I cannot express; I might have j 
known it when you cared so little to see me that: 
you would not wait one half hour last evening j 
after two years of absence!” ' 

“I feared to intrude,” I returned, in a husky ! 
voice. j 

“Intrude! were you ever an intruder, Fanny?” j 
“And yet, Arthur,” said I, when I could com-; 
mand my voice, “you made no effort to see us ; 
this morning, papa and Uncle John too, who! 
thought so much of you!” j 

“Could you think so ill of me, Fanny? I was ! 
oh my way to your house at an early hour, hut j 
your Cousin Harry met me and told me you had j 
all gone to Bellevue to spend the day.” This j 
was true, for we had intended to go, and I had j 
told Harry so the day before, but the lameness j 
of one of the horses had deferred our vist 
At this moment we reached the door-step, and > 
my heart felt lightened of half its load. As I j 
turned to pass in, Arthur said, “good-night,” and j 
held out his hand; mine trembled in spite of all > 
my efforts at self-possession. j 

“May I come in?” he asked, in a joyful tone, 
“I have not yet seen your father!” I knew 
papa had retired, but could I have the heart to \ 
tell him so? I turned to enter the front parlor, j 
“Ho! no!” he cried, “let us go into the back * 
parlor,” and he opened the door. “Here is the j 
old sofa—take off your bonnet, dear Fanny, and j 
sit down; no! no! just here, close beside me. 
My heart is so overflowing with happiness this i 
evening that you must feel its influence. There > 
are the table and your father’s chair just as 11 


have often pictured them, I am sorry there is 
even a new foot-stool,” Kate, who was sleeping 
before the fire, rose, shook herself, and came 
towai’d us; she passed Arthur to welcome me 
but something seemed to attract her attention 
and she returned to him. In an instant she had 
recognized him, for she bounded, and whined, 
and licked his hands. 

“Ah! Ivate!” he exclaimed, as he caressed her 
fondly, “at all events you are not changed! you 
remember old friends! Fanny! do you recollect 
the last evening we sat here? do not turn away 
and withdraw your hand, deal* Fanny, I must he 
lieai’d! If you cannot think of me as I would 
fain be thought of—and loved, you will say so, 
gently but firmly. The remembrance of our 
parting weighed heavily upon me when I was 
far away,' but I thought you were very young, 
Fanny, and scarcely know your own mind. 
Sophy, with the delicate tact of a woman, had 
long divined my secret, and her letters were full 
of you; as I received each one I rejoiced to learn 
your heart was still free, and hope whispered it 
was mine, or might still become so. Have I 
been mistaken? is my affection then of no value’ 
to you?” 

I cannot tell how it all happened, but my head 
rested on Arthur’s shoulder, and my feelings 
found vent in tears and smiles of happiness. 

“But Miss Rushton!” exclaimed I, suddenly. 

“Miss Rushton! what put her into that dear 
little head? Ah! I see it all now! some one has 
been misrepresenting me to you; Miss Rushton 
is to bo married shortly to one in every way 
worthy of her, and I have promised to attend the 
wedding.” 

It was two o’clock before Arthur tore himself 
away. 

“May I come to breakfast? you know I have 
not yet scon your father,” he said, and I smiled 
assent. I knew Uncle John was waiting for me 
in the dining-room, for he never will retire while 
there is any one down stairs, and as I could not 
face him then, I stole up to my room. I did not 
close my eyes until day dawned, but my thoughts 
were all joyful. 

Trying not to look too happy, I entered the 
breakfast-room at the usual hour. Uncle John 
raised Ins eyes demurely from the paper— 

“Fanny, considering you were up until two 
o’clock, you look very radiant this morning!” 

“Why, what kept you up so late, my child?” 
asked papa. 

“Ask her who came in with her and stayed so 
late!” said Uncle John, maliciously. 

“Why, Arthur, papa,” I answered, with a 
blush, “he wished to see you, and I invited him, 
or rather lie invited himself to breakfast this 
morning.” 
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«Oil, ho!” cried Uncle John, “brother, you 
had better look to it—it is very wrong for Fanny 
to be keeping a young gentleman so late when 
you know she has already refused him.” 

I was so light-hearted I could bear this teazing, 
and when Arthur entered I was delighted to see 
how cordially papa welcomed him. About mid¬ 
day Sophy came rushing in, and threw her arms 
round my neck— 


“Oh, Fanny, I am so glad! there—you need 
not say a word—Arthur has not told us, but X 
know he is very happy. Hadn’t I a famous 
Valentine party?” She liissed me, and before I 
could speak or return the caress, she was gone. 

I have since taken care to possess myself of 
the dear little tablets I lightly threw aside, bo 
that the watch and miniature are not my only 
tokens from The Valentine Pahty. 
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When I was about twelve years of age, an 
uncle whom I had often heard of as having gone 
to India when a lad, and who had not written 
home for years, suddenly made liis appearance 
at the old farm-house. 

He had amassed a competence, and was now 
returned to enjoy it. As yet, however, he had 
formed no plan of life; but, after being in the 
valley about a month, he announced his intention 
to set up an establishment in the city, and almost 
in the same breath asked my Aunt Sarah to pre¬ 
side over his household. 

It was accordingly determined that she should 
leave the old homestead, and that I should accom¬ 
pany her. It was not my uncle’s intention, at 
first, to invite me; in fact he had scarcely noticed 
me, for he disliked children, and I was at that age 
when girls ai*e at once ugly and shy; but when 
my aunt informed him that she had engaged to 
protect me, and could not accept his offer unless 
I went with her, he assented as of course. So wc 
went to tbwn, where my uncle took a house, and 
where a new world opened to me. 

My uncle was my mother’s brother, and, there¬ 
fore, connected only by marriage with my Aunt 
Sarah. IVe had now been living in the same house 
about six months, before the nearer relationship 
existing between himself and me appeared to 
break upon him for the first time; and he began 
to take some notice of me. Perhaps also I was 
growing prettier. One day he met me in the 
hall, just as I entered from school, flushed with 
exercise, and looking happy, for I had that day 
been raised to the head of my class. 

“Come here, Mary,” lie said, looking at me 
earnestly; then placing me between his knees 
before him, he took out his spectacles, wiped 
them, carefully adjusted them, and scrutinized 
me. I blushed. “Why I declare,” he said, at 
length, “how much you look like your mother 1 
It never struck me before. Strange. Yet what 
a resemblance! It seems as if I saw my poor 
sister,” he continued, soliloquizing, “as she used 
to be when we were children together. God bless 
you!” 

He took off his spectacles to wipe them, for 


the tears were in his eyes. From that hour I 
loved the old man. 

We soon grew to be great friends. I used to 
have his slippers and dressing-gown ready for 
him, when he returned toward evening, and 
would wheel his morocco covered arm-chair to 
his corner before the grate; he would allow no 
one else to do these things. But stay, I have 
not described him. 

My uncle was now about sixty, rather tall, 
inclining to corpulency, and with a head of the 
whitest and thickest hair I think I ever saw. It 
was a crown of glory to him, that mass of snowy 
hair. His manners were of the old school, very 
formal, but a little spoilt by his long residence 
abroad. He was a bachelor, and, therefore, pre¬ 
cise, with a tendency to be self-willed, but ho 
had an excellent heart. Having read much, and 
thought more, and in addition having travelled 
over half the world, he was a most entertaining 
companion, and his society was courted very 
generally. He was fond of clicss, but I rarely 
saw him play at home, and then only when he 
had some old friend to dine with him, I hay© 
heard, however, that he spent half his mornings 
at a public library and reading room, where three 
or four grey-headed chess-players like himself 
would meet to contest a game, or watch others 
at it. 

As he had retired from business, and invested 
his fortune, he never engaged in any mercantile 
affairs; but he loved to talk about the scarcity 
of money or its reverse, the prospect of trade, 
the price of government sixes, the rise or fall of 
cotton, and the arrivals from Canton. Of morn¬ 
ings he divided liis time between the exchange 
and the reading-room I have mentioned. He 
was a heavy stockholder and director in an in¬ 
surance company, whose business chiefly lay with 
the East India fleet; and, when he had no other 
place to lounge in, he used to go to the office and 
talk over the commercial and monetary world 
with his brother directors, retired old merchants, 
most of them, such as himself. He liked a good 
cigar after dinner, and a glass or two of old 
Madeira; and his breakfast was never complete 
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without the-, a newspaper which his father , 

had taken before him, and which, though now \ 
the most stupid of journals, he regularly read ; 
through, advertisements and all. J 

Ho had no liking for the country. He had left S 
it when a hoy, and had never returned to it, so ! 
that the life of a town had become part of his < 
.nature. I used to walk out, in the spring and j 
autumn afternoons, with some of my schoolmates ; 
into the fields and woods without the city, and 
return at evening laden with wild flowers; but 
this was a taste he could never comprehend; and 
I think I hear now his “pooh! pooh! what can 
you do with such trash!” as he turned from his 
hook or paper, when I would lay my treasures on 
the centre-table. He liked the smell of cordage 
better than that of the freshest field of hay ever 
made fragrant by sunshine; and the spectacle of 
a ship in full sail he was accustomed to declare 
the finest sight in the world. He had, on the 
mantel-piece of his chamber, an ivory frigate in 
a glass-case; and all sorts of curiosities, from a 
gilded Chinese god down .to an enormous hookah, 
were scattered about the apartment. He was 
proud of what he called the unniixed blood of 
^his family, and had brought back with him from 
Canton a porcelain breakfast service, with our 
coat of arms, and motto upon it: and sometimes, 
when he had indulged in an additional glass of 
wine, or his heart was thawed from other causes, 
he would talk proudly of the day when his grand¬ 
father lived in Boston, before the revolution, and 
was three out of the four gentlemen there who 
drove his carriage. “The son of an earl,” he 
would say, “but I am prouder of him, because 
lie lost his all in the cause of his country, than 
for even that, sir.” 

At sixteen I was no longer an awkward, ugly 
girl, but, if I trusted what was told me, quite 
pretty. I remember my astonishment the first 
time the consciousness of my improved looks 
burst upon me. It was one afternoon when 
coming home from school. ; Tlie day was warm, 
and I was nearly at our door, so, with girlish 
indifference, I took off my bonnet, and began 
fanning myself with it. It was a large Leghorn 
—what was then called a flat—and answered 
the purpose of a fau admirably. My color was 
heightened by exercise, and my curls were*blow¬ 
ing carelessly about. Suddenly one of two gen¬ 
tlemen. passing, exclaimed—“by Jove, what a 
little beauty!” I was in a nervous tremor in an 
instant. Itemember that up to this time, I had 
never been praised for good looks, but always 
been abused for awkwardness. No wonder I was 
frightened, astonished, that my breath left me. 
I hurried home with a heating heart, ran up to 
my room, and looked at myself eagerly in the 
glass. But it was a long time before I could 


persuade myself that I was really prettier than 
my schoolfellows, so thoroughly had oppression 
and neglect in my early years impressed a humble 
opinion of myself on me. It required many a 
look of # admiration in the street, and many a 
direct compliment to convince me of it, nor was 
I thorougly persuaded until one day my uncle, 
looking earnestly at mo through his spectacles, 
said at last, “well, I do believe, Miss Sarah, that 
Mary is growing pretty.” 

The last year I went to school I began to have 
a reputation for wit. I think now that my par¬ 
tial friends over-estimated me, and that a certain 
gaiety of spirits, joined to a facility in conversa¬ 
tion won me the name of a bel esprit; but it is 
certain that wherever I went, I obtained this 
character; and often, when I was not known to 
be near, I overheard my aunt and uncle con¬ 
versing about my smart sayings, and laughing 
at them. Once or twice my uncle complimented 
me on them, but at such times my aunt gave him 
a look of reproof, and at last finding this did no 
good, said—“how can you indulge the vanity of 
the child, brother: you will ruin her immortal 
soul!” My uncle, at this, shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders: but he never afterward flattered me. 

If I had not received such severe lessons of 
humility in earlier life, or if my aunt had not 
oven now sought frequent occasions to mortify 
me, I might have been spoiled in the two years 
that followed my coming out. Between sixteen 
and eighteen I lived in an incense of flattery. I 
was almost constantly out of evenings, at a party, 
at a concert, or at some other resort of pleasure. 
Even had I been less observing, I could not have 
failed to notice that few girls of my age received 
so much attention. Bouquets were constantly 
being sent to me. I generally had half a dozen 
invitations for the first opera of the season, for 
I was passionately fond of music, and had the 
credit of being a superior amateur performer, 
which after all is not much praise. Everybody 
thought me supremely happy. Alas! I was not. 
I saw my companions loving and beloved, but, 
among my numerous,admirers, there was not one 
■ to whom I could attach myself. And yet I felt 
: the need of loving, oil! how acutely. An orphan 
; and alone in the world, I had never had one on 
i whom I could pour out the secret hoards of my 
; affection, but had pined for such a one, a mother, 

I a sister, or a father. Ah! how I longed for some 
! one who could be solely mine. Like most others 
1 of my sex, whose sympathies were acute, I felt 
it necessary to my happiness to love. Yet-1 saw 
no one who awoke more than a passing interest 
in me. 

There were some indeed who seemed at first to 
approach my ideal of true manhood, but they all 
disappointed me bitterly on a closer acquaintance. 
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They whom I had believed high-minded turned 
out calculating. The apparently intellectual 
proved common-place. The seeming virtuous 
were found to be dissolute. In short, my dreams 
of perfectability were dissipated daily; and in 
the end those whose society I began with wel¬ 
coming, I ended with spurning. 

I gradually obtained, by these means, the name 
of a coquette, yet nothing was further from my 
nature. Often I asked myself if I was ever to 
love. I feared that I had pitched my ideal too 
high. Yet I felt, much as I longed to love, that 
I could not eorapel myself to love; and I shud¬ 
dered when I thought of a long life dragging 
slowly along, without any closer ties of affection, 
until finally, as years advanced, I should harden 
into a cold-hearted automaton like my Aunt 
Sarah. 

With these feelings I gradually found my affec¬ 
tions twining closer and closer around my uncle. 
I still loved my aunt, at least in a measure; but 
I loved him more. And yet, kindly as he was, 
there were many things about him certainly not 
attractive to a young girl. I did not understand 
then why I could never make a confidant of him, 
why there was something in my bosom that 
checked the gush of my affections beyond a cer¬ 
tain point; but I do now. How could two natures 
so dissimilar as ours ever approach closely? It 
could not be. 

One day my uncle came home in unusually 
good spirits. 

“Mary,” he said, patting me on the head, his 
habit when pleased, “I have a husband for you 
—a fine, handsome fellow, and as rich as Croesus 
—the son of an old merchant I knew in the In¬ 
dies, so that there is no mistake about his wealth 
—he will be here this averting, and you must 
dress in your best.” 

“Indeed,” I answered, “I shall do no such 
thing. A pretty affair, to be getting myself up 
for exhibition, like a Chinese bride. Mr. Some¬ 
body must take me as he finds me.” 

I said this playfully, but I was in earnest 
nevertheless. My uncle had lived so long in the 
east that he considered our sex a merchantable 
commodity, to be disposed of to the highest bid¬ 
der. 

lie shrugged his shoulders, andlooked piteously 
at my aunt, as much as to say, “what foolish 
notions the child has I” 

My uncle’s protegee came, punctual to Ills ap¬ 
pointment. He was a remarkably gentlemanly 
looking person, and would generally have been 
considered handsome. He dressed with unusual 
aste for one of his sex. My uncle introduced 
him as Mr. Thornton. The manners of this new 
acquaintance were easy, and what the world 
calls high-bred; his conversation was intelligent, 


varied, and even entertaining; and, moreover, 
he seemed struck with my appearance from the 
first moment of his entrance, and paid assiduous 
court to me. All this might be supposed to be 
not without its effect on a girl of seventeen. -But 
it did not move me. 

I admired him, however; but my heart was 
t untouched. And I startled both my uncle and 
! aunt by saying as much after he had gone. 

! “Confess now, Mary,” said my uncle, rubbing 
| his hands when our guest had departed. “Con- 
| fess now that Mr. Thornton is a more interesting 
i visitor than you had expected. I must compli- 
I menfc you on your conquest. You little jade, to 
; tell me you did not intend to dress handsomely! 

I I never saw you look so well as in that white 
j dress, with the mefss-rose bud in your bosom. 

| Well, he is worth the trouble of catching. A 
| quarter of a million—not a cent less. Been to 
\ Europe too, danced with Queen. Victoria, and 
| dined with the Emperor Nicholas.” 

; I smiled. 

[ “What are you smiling at, you little hypo- 
I critc?” he said, pinching my ear. “Don’t try 
! to persuade me you are not determined to secure 
i this prize. I could sec how adroitly you angled 
> for him. IIow you chatted, and laughed with 
| him. Own the truth now; is he not a splendid 
| fellow?” 

j “Since you give me a chance at last to speak,” 

5 I said, laughing, “I will tell you frankly what I 
i think of him.” 

| “Ah! that is right,” said my uncle, rubbing 
j his hands. 

I My aunt smiled approvingly. 

“He is thought handsome, I suppose,” I con¬ 
tinued, “but I do not consider him so-” 

. “Not handsome!” cried my uncle, bouncing 
up out of his chair. 

“Not handsome!” cried my aunt, dropping her 
! work into her lap. 

“No, his face wants character—and so does 
[ his conversation. In a word, though handsome, 
; rich, well-educated, and improved by travel, he is 
j decidedly common-place. It is lead, well gilded 
; indeed, but only lead after all.” 
j My uncle looked at me sharply, and a frown 
| gathered on his brow; then he turned to # my aunt 
| and said—“the deuce take the girl aud hernon- 
; sense!” 

My aunt lifted up both her hands, and ejacu¬ 
lated piteously— 

“Mary—I never!” 

I could not avoid a hearty laugh, to see them 
both so ludicrously bewildered. 

Neither of my hearers appeared to relish my 
merriment, which was, perhaps, a little rude. 
My uncle looked grave, and, after a moment’s 
silence, said— 
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«I tell you wliat, you minx, you read too many 
novels. I suppose you have the Children of the 
Abbey by heart.” 

«I never read the book,” I said. 

“Never read it!” exclaimed my aunt, surprised 
out of her discretion. “ Why, Mary, that cannot 
be! / had read it half a dozen times before I 
was your age—the more shame to me,” she hastily 
added, remembering herself. 

“ The girl always speaks truth, I will say that 
for her,” said my uncle, with grave displeasure. 
‘‘But I’ll engage she has read Thaddcus of War- 
Baw, The Scottish Chief, and all that trash.” 

“She had better read Dunallan; or, The Lady 
of the Manor,” interposed my aunt, parentheti¬ 
cally. 

“I have never perused any of the novels you 
mention,” I said. “I have read most of Scott’s, 
and find others not interesting enough. I would 
rather read a good fairy tale than the stuff you 
name.” 

“Humph!” said my uncle. “You set up for 
a critic, do you, with your other nonsense? Let 
me tell you, Miss Pert, that when I was young, 
the novels you call ‘stuff 5 were considered re¬ 
markable.” 

“Dunallan is worth all Scott ever wrote,” 
ejaculated my aunt. 

“Well, uncle,” I said, going up to him, putting 
my arm around his neck, and kissing him first 
on one cheek, then on the other, “don’t let us 
quarrel about our favorite writers! And now 
I’ll acknowledge, if that will please you, that 
Mr. Thornton is a very nice, convcrsible young 
gentleman, and I’ll treat him well, when he 
comes here, if it’s only for your sake.” 

My uncle, always thawed when I kissed him 
after this fashion. He drew me to his knee, and 
said, patting my check— 

“That’s a good girl now. And, by and bye, 
you’ll treat him well, I hope, for your own 
sake; for it rests with you,” he added, seriously, 
“whether to be Mrs. Thornton or not.” 

I did not care to renew hostilities by saying 
what I thought; but I made a mental reservation 
to be guided by circumstances. 

My aunt smiled, and took up her knitting. 

From that time Mr. Thornton became a con¬ 
stant visitor at the house; but I cannot say he 
gained in my opinion. Let me be understood! 

I esteemed him more and more every day, for lie 
had a hundred excellent qualities; but I did not 
love him. 

I had hit the truth the very first night I saw j 
him. Women have an instinct, in those matters, ; 
I believe. Thornton wanted character. Ho was 
a man of good abilities, could talk well, had wan¬ 
dered over the whole range of modern literature, 
and even made some pretensions to authorship in 


j an amateur way; but there was nothing original 
in his mind, or forcible in his character. He 
might have suited a thousand women more ae- 
| complished than myself: he did not suit me. 

“Whydon’t you do something?” I said to him 
one evening, for I had learned to talk to him with 
I the frankness of a sister. 

“What shall I do?” he said, “yon have only 
to command me, and I obey.” 

“Oh! that is not it,” I replied, carelessly run¬ 
ning my fingers over the piano, for I had been 
playing from Beethoven, but noticing that he 
was not listening, had stopped to ask my ques¬ 
tion. “ You ought to know best what you would 
like to do.” 

“Well, then,” he said, “I like to do nothing. 
I am rich, and have no motive to work. I had 
rather dawdle along, enjoying life.” 

“Dawdle!” And I laughed. Then, turning 
around on the piano stool, I looked him full in 
the face, and said—“do you know it seems so 
odd to me that any man should prefer loitering 
idly through life—dawdling, as you call it—to 
action. Why, were I a man, I should die of 
ennui, if I had nothing to do. Without some 
purpose in life, life itself is not worth having. 
Be a politician,” I exclaimed, wheeling back to 
my piano, “if you can be nothing better.” And 
I began to play vigorously at Beethoven again. 

When I had concluded, I looked up. My lover 
was still standing at my side, and with a depre¬ 
cating look. 

“Do you really wish me to be a politician?” 
lie said, in a low voice. 

I blushed to my temples. If I answered in the 
affirmative, he might take it for encouragement. 
Honesty compelled me to speak frankly. 

“Not unless you like it, Mr. Thornton,” I said. 
“And I should be sorry if you did like it,” I 
added. 

“You’re a strange creature, Miss Lennox,” he 
said, “you first tell me to be a politician, and 
then say you would be sorry to see me one.” 

“Well, I mean,” I replied, “that a politician, 
even if successful, is never sufficiently compen¬ 
sated for his exertions. He coins his heart’s life 
away to purchase dross.” 

Thornton stared at my enthusiastic expression, 
so that I blushed again. “Pray, tell me what 
you wish,” he said, “and don’t be quizzing a 
poor fellow.” 

On this I recurred to my first remark, and 
explained myself more fully. The truth was, I 
wanted to return Thornton’s love, if I could. I 
pitied him. Besides, seeing how my uncle desired 
the match, I was determined, if possible, to gratify 
him. But I could not love a man who dawdled 
through life. I wanted this error corrected: then, 
perhaps, I could consent to be bis wife. 
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“Politicians,” I said, looking up earnestly at 
him, “stoop to such tricks, and so constantly, 
that their moral sense, not to say their honor, 
becomes impaired. But there are other pursuits, 

I am sure, in which a man of fortune can engage, 
with pleasure to himself, and profit to his race.” 

“I never liked the law,” said my lover, as if 
in a tone of inquiry. “It is too late to enter the 
army or navy. I’m sure I don’t know what a 
man, in my situation, could do, if he would.” 

“I have read,” I said, and I felt my check 
kindling with enthusiasm as I spoke, “of men— 
John Howard was one—who, laying aside the 
luxuries of their station, suffered privations, 
pecuniary losses, and even disease that they might 
relieve those lying in prisons, and carry comfort 
to the sick and miserable. I have read of others 
.—Xavier among them—who have sacrificed rank, 
country, even family ties; exiled themselves to 
distant and even inhospitable realms: suffered 
hunger, fever, abuse, and died at last alone and 
unassisted; and all that they might proclaim in 
other realms the religion in which they believed. 
I have read of men—rich and luxuriantly nur¬ 
tured—who have languished in miserable dun¬ 
geons, or perished on the scaffold for opinion’s 
sake, when, by remaining in quiet at their com¬ 
fortable homes, they might have lived to eighty 
in possession of wealth and rank. I have read 
of still others—born in the lap of case—who 
have toiled, night and day, unmtermittmgly, like 
Wesley, or Whitfield, to preach salvation to the 
poor-” 

I broke off for want of breath, Thornton had, 
at first, colored at my indirect reproof; but lat¬ 
terly lie had gazed at me with astonishment. 
Now he spoke. 

“ You would not have me turn minister—would 
you?” he said, in amazement. “Why, I thought 
—excuse me—but I did not know you were reli¬ 
gious.” 

“Nor am I, I am afraid,” I answered, gravely. 
“But you don’t seem to understand me, Mr. 
Thornton; so we had better change the subject.” 

I closed the piano as I spoke, and rose. My 
momentary feeling of enthusiasm had subsided, 
and I felt almost ashamed for having betrayed 
myself to one who could not comprehend me, but 
only thought me odd. This conviction, perhaps, 
gave something of coldness to ray tone. 

Thornton himself followed me across the room 
to the sofa, where I now retired. He was too 
well-bred to allude to a subject which I had de¬ 
sired might be waived; but lie obviously thought 
me offended, and strove, by his apologetic manner, 
to make peace with me. 

The next evening, however, he managed to ac¬ 
quaint me, though with a humble, deferential 
air, as if not certain that I would be pleased, 


that ho had subscribed to two of the principal 
philanthropic institutions of the day, The sub¬ 
scription, I afterward heard, was a munificent one. 

And this was his comprehension of my mean¬ 
ing! I wished liim to become a man of action, 
for I could not love one who did not play his part 
somehoiv, and with credit, in the great drama of 
life; and he thought I only desired him to give 
money to benevolent societies, money that he 
could well spare, and which it was scarcely a 
merit for him to bestow. 

Was I not right when I said lie wanted charac¬ 
ter? And yet he w'as the kindest, best-hearted 
lover I had ever had, and withal the most well- 
bred. He was the most intelligent also, though 
he did not show to advantage in conversations 
like the above; he was too humble as a lover 
for this; with others he acquitted himself more 
creditably. 

There w r as a continual struggle in my mind 
whenever lie was present. I did not wish to 
encourage him, and yet I shrank from giving 
him pain. And when I did treat him coldly, my 
uncle or aunt was always ready to soothe him 
by some delicate piece of attention, and thus 
secretly induce him to renew liis suit. Not that 
he ever offered himself to me in words. Had he 
done this, I should have refused him, and in lan¬ 
guage that could not have been mistaken. But 
every day saw the choicest bouquets on my table, 
the newest poem, the latest periodical, Landseer’s 
last engraving, or some other novelty, and all the 
gift of Thornton. 

These silent, assiduous attentions continued 
for more than a year. I would have been utterly 
insensible if they had not produced their effect. 
Thornton bore too with all my wliirns, and so 
patiently and forgivingly, that my heart must 
have been harder than steel not to have melted 
from its first indifference. 

Warm and impulsive, I was also wayward, and 
often in the wrong. Sometimes, irritated at his 
pertinacious attentions, I was pettish, even rude 
to him, but lie never revenged himself on me. 
A glance of mingled surprise and reproof would 
beam on me from his eyes; but that was all. 
Devotion that continued thus unchanged, in spite 
of injustice and rebuffs, had its effect at last. I 
began with pitying him, and eventually'believed 
that I might yet love him. 

What increased this growing conviction was 
the fact that though I was now eighteen, and had 
new admirers every season, I saw no one, among 
them all, who could compare with Thornton. He 
was as infinitely superior to the butterflies of 
fashion that hovered around me, as my ideal had 
been superior to him. But I began to think that 
this ideal was an impossibility, and that, as my 
uncle said, I was a visionary. 
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And yet., at times, how the thirst for some 
loftier spirit to strengthen and uphold my own ; 
in the great battle of life, would seize me. Oh! 
how mean and petty seemed the aim of the 
common liord, at moments like those. Wliat it 
was that I sought, I scarcely knew. It was not ; 
solely the world’s applause; for mere earthly: 
ambition palled me. It was “the desire of the j 
moth after the star.” 

I felt this most when alone, at the deep hour 
of midnight, or when walking in the woods or 
fields. The contemplation of the boundless firma¬ 
ment, with its worlds on worlds wheeling forever 
in endless orbits, affected me with ah awo inde¬ 
scribable, and a longing to be freed from my 
clayey fetters and roaming far away among those 
starry spheres. The rustling of summer leaves;: 
the gurgle of waters; the thousand flowers smil- 
ing on lull-side and in valley filled my soul with ■ 
dreams of supernal beauty, which sometimes \ 
visited me, as it were, like reminiscences, and j 
sometimes as f "eshadowings of a better land > 
yet to come. From such fevers of the imagina¬ 
tion, I would come back dissatisfied with my lot, j 
and most of all with my lover. 

Cut these deliriums became fewer and fewer. I 
The kindness, the devotion of Thornton subdued 
me more and more, until, at last, I mentally re¬ 
solved to hold out no longer, hut make him and 
my uncle happy. 

• I now deceived lus attentions with more coni- 
posui’e. No longer checked by my fits of dis¬ 
pleasure, he grew more attentive. My uncle 
smiled and rubbed his hands; and my aunt began 
to think of the wedding dresses. 

Do not blame me, reader, until you have heard 
all! A great crisis in my life was at hand. j 

We were at a watering-place for the summer, j 
not Saratoga, nor the White Sulphur, but one of j 
those quieter resorts, where, though there is less i 
fashion, there is always more real enjoyment. : 

A camp-meeting was to be held in the vicinity. 

I had often heard of these assemblages, but had : 
never seen one, and accordingly expressed my 
desire to go. My aunt shook her head; my 
uncle, however, laughed an assent. Thornton 
offered to accompany me. Finally it was agreed 
that my aunt, Thornton and myself should take 
a carriage after dinner, drive to the camp-ground, 
remain until after the evening service, and then 
return.* 

During the journey my spirits were in a joyous 
flutter. I never had felt more exhiliratcd, or 
with less apparent cause. I was gay, I laughed, 
I did a hundred unaccountable things. But, as 
we drew near the ground, my feelings suddenly 
changed. I grew sad. My depression was such 
that I almost shed tear3. Was it a premonition 
of my destiny ? 


The B -- — Springs are high up among the 
mountains, as all who have been there know. 
The camp-meeting was held in a grove, on a 
mountain-side, in one of the most picturesque 
situations possible. Unlike such assemblages 
on the Atlantic sea-board, where the dense popu¬ 
lation of a great city is usually at hand to create 
disorder and make a mock of religion, the camp- 

meeting at B-was attended principally by 

those who came to worship God after the fashion 
of their fathers. The audience was composed 
mostly of illiterate hearers, but serious, earnest 
and even enthusiastic in their religious views. 
The preachers had been collected from the sur¬ 
rounding counties, and those were generally 
preferred who had the greatest reputation for 
eloquence. Among them was the Reverend Mr. 

N-, whose impassioned style a service of 

thirty years in the ministry had not softened, 
hut who still possessed, among his brethren, the 
name of a Boanerges, and was said to have been 
the means of converting more souls than any 
member of the conference. It was. because he 
was announced to preach that we had chosen 
this particular afternoon to visit the camp. 

The evening closed in while we were still a 
mile from our destination. As our horses toiled 
up the mountain road, suddenly, on a point high 
above us, I saw a light stream up, like a beacon, 
into the twilight sky. 

“There is the camp-ground,” said Thornton, 
pointing with liis whip toward the light. “You 
know, I suppose, that at night these places are 
lit up by a fire of pine-knots.” 

I did not know it, I said, but thought the 
effect must be very picturesque. 

“ It is,” said Thornton. “ The flashes of light, 
rising and sinking as the fuel is increased or 
burns out; the play of the fires on the faces of 
the spectators; the strong glare within the circle 
of tents and the darkness beyond: all give a wild, 
lurid effect to the scene indescribable. But hark! 
The services have begun—don’t you hear the 
singing?” 

Clear and high the strain rose up, then sunk 
mellowed by the distance, and then again, borne 
on the night air, came audibly to our ears. The 
hymn was one of those wild, passionate ones, in 
which the hearts of the people, when stirred by 
some deep enthusiasm, find vent. The music 
was a cliaunt, rather than a harmony. As it 
rose and fell it had an almost unearthly effect. 
The hymn, as far as I could distinguish its 
meaning, by the snatches of words I caught, 
depicted the terrors of the judgment seat, where 
families would be torn asunder, fathers from 
children, wives from husband, brothers from 
sisters, these to wailings unutterable, those to 
eternal glory. I remember one stanzas— 
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“Fathers ami children there shall part, 
Fathers and children there shall part, 

Fathers and children there shall part, 

Shall part to meet no more/ 1 ' 

A little while after, as we drew nearer, a still 
more unearthly cadence rose across the darkness, 

te Oli! there will he wailing, 

Wailing, wailing, wailing— 

Oh! there wall be wailing 
At the judgment seat of Christ.” 

The night was so gloomy that we could only 
see our way by the fitful glare of the pine-knots 
burning in the distant camp, and as the road 
wound around the mountain this wild light con¬ 
tinually appeared and disappeared. Through the 
almost pitchy darkness that thus occasionally 
enveloped us, when' a single falsc-stcp would 
have plungad us sheer down a precipice hun¬ 
dreds of feet high, the burden of this strain, and 
the prolonged cadence with which the unseen 
congregation sang, Availing, wailing, wailing,” 
made me shiver nervously. 

Suddenly, tlie hymn ceased, and silence fol¬ 
lowed. The congregation was at prayer, and 
we could not hear the single voice that led the 
petition. Occasionally, however, a cry of heart¬ 
felt anguish, or a shout of rejoicing rose on the 
night. 

We reached the camp-ground before the prayer 
was over. Thornton tied the horses to a tree 
outside the circle of tents, and, giving each of 
us an arm, we entered the (to me) strange scene. 

Right in the heart of the primeval forest, be¬ 
neath giant trees that had weathered the storms 
of a hundred years, and on ground where not a 
particle of undergrowth was found, the camp 
had been pitched. A circle of tents, about two 
hundred feet in diameter, enclosed a space occu¬ 
pied almost entirely with rude unplaned benches. 
A stand, or sort of open shed, at the head of the 
circle, faced these benches, and was used for a 
pulpit. This stand was now occupied by about 
half a dozen ministers. Immediately in front of 
it was a space railed off for an altar. Four huge 
platforms stood at regular distances around the 
camp, filled with blazing pine-knots, which threw 
a lurid flame over the white tents, the tall trees, 
the preachers 5 stand, and the faces of the con¬ 
gregation upturned to the speaker. 

We took our seats. The whole scene, so strange, 
so wild, affected me indescribably. The minister 
who was to address the audience had just risen. 
Let me describe him. 

He was about fifty years of age, with a person 
and face that reminded me forcibly of the por¬ 
traits of John Runyan: the same massy brow, 
the same dreamy eye, the same fixedness of pur¬ 
pose in the expression of the mouth, and the 
8ame\ rough, almost burly form. He wore a 


black coat, .cut with a square collar, such as 
we see in pictures of Wesley, and other early 
Methodist divines. His cravat was white, and 
he wore no shirt collar. 

Thq first sound of his sonorous voice made me 
start. Never had I heard such a voice. It rang 
out, through the deep aisles of the forest, like a 
trumpet, yet, with all its volume, it was strangely 
musical: and he held it entirely under his con¬ 
trol. In its accents of persuasion the softest 
female voice could not bo sweeter; but when 
denunciatory, its tones were like those of low, 
lioai’se tliuuder. 

Before he gave out his text he paused, with 
his hand on the Bible before him, and looked 
slowly around the assembly. I know not how 
others felt, but there was a magnetism in his 
eye, as it met mine, that bowed my soul before 
bim. He must have exercised the same influence 
on most others, for a profound hush fell on the 
congregation, so that I heard distinctly the deep 
breathing of my neighbors. 

When he had, by a look, produced this breath¬ 
less silence, lie gave out his text, a sermon in 
itself:—“What shall it profit a man if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul.” 

He read these words impressively; then waited 
a full minute, during which liis eye wandered, a3 
before, magnetically around the assembly; and 
then he read them again. “What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul.” 

Never had I heard such a sermon as that which 
followed; and old men, who had been members 
of the society since their youth, and who had 
listened to Summerfield himself, said the same. 
It seemed to me as if I heard an apostle, or at 
least one divinely commissioned. Mere human 
eloquence could certainly never soar so high. 

I shall not attempt to describe that sermon. 
Language -would fail me. Yet my memory of it 
is distinct. The various positions which he as¬ 
sumed, ns if carelessly, and to which he gained 
a ready assent; the masterly manner in which 
he next gathered them up in succession, and 
rapidly welded them into one irresistible argu¬ 
ment; the enthusiasm with which he fused the 
whole mass; and finally the almost miraculous 
power with which lie poured the living, burning, 
consuming torrent on the hearts and consciences 
of liis hearers:—how can I ever forget ifc! 

The climax would, at any time, have been ter¬ 
rible, but was rendered moro so by a thunder¬ 
storm which arose. All through the evening the 
clouds had been darkening overhead, and occa¬ 
sionally a huge drop of rain would patter to the 
ground; but so absorbed was the congregation 
in the sermon, that no notice was taken of these 
signs of a coming tempest. As the speaker 
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approached the conclusion of his address, the 
thunder began to bellow in the distance, and 
now and then a flash of lightning threw a ghastly 
glare over the faces of the assembly. But, with 
the rising storm, the power of the orator rose 
also. He began to depict the day of judgment, 
according to the tenets of his sect: I may say 
of almost all sects, for the mass of every de¬ 
nomination favors sensual pictures of that dread 
trial-scene. He described a summer morning, 
in a wealthy, crowded and gay city; the streets 
thronged with traffic; splendid equipages rolling 
along; ships putting out from the wharves; mer¬ 
chants counting their gains or forming plans for 
the future; the courts filled with suitors, lawyers 
and judges; and a bridal procession going to 
church, with smiles on every face, and the vista 
of a long and happy life opening before the 
youthful pair. So vivid was the imagination of 
the speaker, and so graphic his words that the 
scene seemed to bo realized by all, when sud¬ 
denly a sharp and terrific clap of thunder broke 
over our heads. All heard the stunning sound, 
but before they could comprehend what it was, 
the orator cried—“hark! the trumpet sounds— 
the voice of God is abroad—lo! in the midst of 
feasting, the great day of judgment breaks upon 
the world.” 

The effect was electric. Carried away by the 
sccno he had conjured up, the vast congregation, 
momentarily believing that they did indeed hear 
the trumpet of the last day, rose, almost to a 
soul, with a wild shriek from the benches. In 
that wild shriek were mingled cries for mercy, 
shouts of mortal agony, and rejoicing hallelujahs. 
Before the effect could wear off, the flood-gates 
of heaven opened, and the rain»descended, not in 
a shower, but in a deluge. The fires of pine-knot 
went out, and all was darkness. Yet, through 
the gloom, there rose up that awful, and now 
prolonged cry from the vast multitude, mixed 
with the sound of the rushing rain. Soon a 
vivid gush of lightning made everything for a 
moment as light as day, and revealed, with its 
ghastly glare, the faces of the congregation, 
each under the influence of a different, but over¬ 
powering emotion, fear, hope, despair, rapture, 
agony unutterable, bliss beyond human language 
to describe. The flash passed, and all was again 
darkness. Yet, through the gloom and uproar, 
was still heard the voice of the preacher, no 
longer exhorting, but now crying incessantly, 
like one from the dead:—“'What shall it profit 
a man if he shall gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul?” 

Suddenly my aunt grasped my arm. “This is 
horrible,” she said, “let us go.” Thornton rose 
at the same moment, saying—“we shall he wet 
through.” I had but to. obey. 


We groped our way along the benches, and 
finally reached the rear of the circle. Here a 
faint light, streaming from the back of the tents, 
which were generally open, guided us to our car¬ 
riage, of which shelter we hastened to avail our¬ 
selves. 

“ Had we not better wait till the storm abates?” 
said Thornton. 

“No, no,” cried my aunt, impatiently, “these 
awful sounds will drive me crazy. Besides it 
may rain till midnight.” 

Thornton made no reply, but unfastening the 
horses, led them out into the road, and then took 
his seat silently in the carriage. 

We drove for about a quarter of a mile in pro¬ 
found silence. The road was jugt distinguishable, 
and that was all, being known from the surround¬ 
ing rocks, by its grey color. At last, it entered 
the forest again, and now we could not see the 
horses’ heads. The way ran along side the pre¬ 
cipice continually. Our peril was imminent. 
The horses trod slowly and cautiously, as if sen¬ 
sible of the danger, their ears pricked to catch 
the slighest gound. 

All at once I noticed a faint light ahead. It 
moved steadily along, at about the height of a 
man from the ground. 

“What is that?” I said, pointing to it. 

“I know not,” replied Thornton, in a whisper. 
“It can’t he an ignis fatuus.” 

As he spoke, the horses started suddenly aside, 
snorted with affright, and then sprang forward at 
full gallop. 

My aunt shrieked. Thornton himself uttered 
a cry of terror. As for me I was speechless with 
horror, for I expected to be plunged down the 
precipice. 

Not much time, however, was given to thought, 
when the horses were seized by some unseen, but 
powerful arm, which, after almost throwing them 
back on their haunches, brought them to a stop. 
The shock nearly flung us from our seats. 

“Wo—lioa,” said a deep voice from out the 
darkness, “be still, won’t you? Wo—lioa—there 
—be quiet now—wo ” 

A flash of lightning, at this crisis, revealed the 
speaker, and the entire scene to us. 

Right on the edge of a precipice, so profound 
that the tops of the gigantic pines below were 
on a level with him, stood a tall and powerfully 
built man, attired in a rongh shooting-drccs, and 
smoking a cigar. With both hands he held our 
horses by the heads, and pushed them back from 
the abyss. A single glance sufficed to show that 
his vigorous arm alone had saved ns from death. 
All this the lightning revealed, and then dark¬ 
ness followed. 

“Sit still,” said the stranger, “and I will back 
the horses into the road again! I know every 
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inch of ground kero. There is no more danger t 
if you remain quiet.” \ 

The rain was still pouring down. Wo could 
hear it running in torrents on the mountain side, 
and tumbling over the sheer precipice in front 
of us. At every step of the horses the water j 
splashed oyer the front seat. 

“There,” said the stranger, at last, “you arc 
in the road again. It is as dark as a wolf’s mouth, 
however, and unless you know the way as well 
as a man knows the road from his chamber to. 
his study, you may get astray again. Have you 
no lamp to your carriage? Few people, in this 
neighborhood, travel without lamps.” 

I recollected that there was a lamp, and won¬ 
dered now that we had not thought to light it, 
before we left the camp. I whispered as much 
to Thornton, who told the stranger. 

“Sit quiet, then,” he answered, “and hold 
your horses well in, sir; while I light it. Luckily 
my cigar is not out yet.” 

lie crept boldly under the carriage, though the 
horses still champed at the bit; and, in an instant, 
a broad glare shot from under the carriage along 
the horses’ feet, and for several yards in front. 
As the stranger rose to his full height, he per¬ 
ceived, for the first time, ladies in the carriage, 
and gallantly took olf his hunting-cap. His coun¬ 
tenance, thus fully revealed, was a remarkable 
one. 

lie was not, perhaps, handsome, certainly not 
so handsome as Thornton was generally consi¬ 
dered; but then his face was peculiarly impres¬ 
sive. A broad, massive forehead; overhanging 
brows from which a dark eye gleamad like a coal 
of fire; a mass of thick, almost raven hair, and 
whiskers as heavy and even blacker, formed the 
most striking peculiarities of tins countenance. 
Tiie details of the face were, however, not less 
significant. The bold, finely cut nose, and the 
resolute-looking mouth, spoke of firmness and 
power in every curve and line. 

“I beg pardon,” he said, placing his hand on 
the dasher, and looking into the carriage, “but, 
as I am perfectly familiar with this road, may I 
offer my assistance as driver?” 

He addressed Thornton, but his eyes wandered 
to myself, foi though I sat on the back seat, I 
was in full viev'. I am sure I looked assent. 

“I am much obliged to you,” said Thornton, 
extending the mis, “you will confer a favor on 
us if you do.” 

The stranger n ade no answer, but flinging 
away his cigar, spri -ng into the carriage, gathered 
the reins up firmly, and, giving a low whistle to 
the horses, we ratt ed forward immediately on a 
rapid trot. A sem ation of relief was felt by both 
my aunt and mysdf, in spite of the accelerated 
pace at which we travelled. The stranger was 


evidently at home with our steeds, and held tlio 
restive beasts in hand as firmly as if they had 
been playthings. Under his hold, but resolute 
and skilful driving, we soon passed the worst 
part of the road. 

The storm was now passing away. The ram 
had ceased, and a few stars broke through the 

clouds. The white houses of the village of B- 

were visible just ahead. 

“A strange scene is a camp-meeting,” sud¬ 
denly said the stranger, turning and addressing 
me. “May I he so bold as to ask if you ever 
saw one before?” 

I replied that I had not. My aunt immediately 
added, that she “hoped her niece would never 
visit one again. For my part,” she continued, “I 
was horrified and disgusted. It seemed almost 
impious, parts of it at least.” 

The stranger gazed at my aunt in silence, nod¬ 
ded, and then frankly turned to Thornton. 

“And what is your opinion, sir?” he said, ad¬ 
dressing my lover. 

“lteally, I can hardly say,” replied Thornton, 
“I can’t understand it. I’m too wet to think 
much about it, however, just now.” 

The stranger smiled, though almost imper¬ 
ceptibly. 

“Well,” he said, “I differ with you both. I 
confess I am half a convert to that preacher, 
though brought up, all my life, to despise Metho¬ 
dism. I have heard many orators, but never one 
like him.” 

My eyes met his as lie thus spoke, and their 
glance must have assured him that one of his 
hearers, at least, agreed with him. My aunt 
now took up the conversation. 

“I am sorry,”* she said, “to hear one, who 
seems so much of a gentleman, utter such 
opinions. Surely you cannot see religion in the 
mere physical excitement of a camp-meeting.” 

“I don’t know about that,” answered the 
stranger, bluntly. “I question whether these 
violent demonstrations arc not absolutely neces¬ 
sary to a certain order of minds, when under 
the influence of religious feelings. Rude men, 
when excited by any joy or grief—around n 
dying bed, or at a successful election—find vent 
for their emotions in groans or shouts. Even 
the educated, if of a nervous, imaginative cha¬ 
racter, frequently do the same. I do not say that 
all religion exhibits excitement; but I certainly 
believe that, with many, the two go together. 
Heaven itself is described as a place where the 
redeemed cry hosanna forever.” 

These remarks, whether correct or not, were 
remarkable enough for a man picked up on the 
road, in a rough velveteen jacket. So my aunt 
seemed to think, at least; for she stared at the 
speaker without reply, evidently not capable oi 
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it, but yet stubborn in licr opinions. Thornton, 
however, took up the debate. 

“For my part, sir,” he said, eyeing the stran¬ 
ger. “X believe in no religion which is not one 
of conviction, and where it is one of conviction, 
it is calm and passionless.” 

“You mean that religion is, or ought to be 
entirely intellectual?” 

“Certainly,” replied Thornton. . 

“A religion of the intellect merely,” said the 
stranger, “is a misnomer. Religion, like love, 
or hate, or friendship, is chiefly an affair of the 
feelings. The heart is concerned in it more than 
the head. I don’t mean to say that the latter 
has nothing to do with religion; but, like this 
lamp beneath us, it can only point out the road: 
there must be something more powerful to carry 
us along, and that is the heart. A mere intel¬ 
lectual religion soon degenerates into cold for¬ 
malism, or passes into absolute skepticism.” 

“You don’t mean to say that nobody but shout¬ 
ing Methodists can be saved?” said Thornton. 

“By no means. There arc almost as many 
roads, I trust, to heaven, as there arc Christian 
sects. I have charity for all. I strive not to 
judge my neighbor. But, if I must choose, I 
would rather be too enthusiastic than too cold— 
rather have too much heart in my religion than 
too little.” 

“Well, I can’t say I like such ranting as we 
heard to-niglit,” said Thornton, half pettishly, 
for ho saw how intently I listened to the stranger. 

“Parts of the sermon were rude, I own,” said 
the stranger, “but so were the hearers. If 
oratory is great according to the success which 

attends it, surely Mr. N-is a great, a tran- 

scendant orator; for I never beheld such an im¬ 
pression produced by mortal words before. I 
tell you, frankly, I envied that man, to-night! 
To believe, as he believes, that lie is laboring, 
not for mere earthly aims, but for results that 


shall endure through eternity, must be ennobling 
almost beyond conception. No wonder his tongue 
was clothed with thunder, or that liis words were 
fire. Before such a vocation all worldly ambi¬ 
tion becomes nothing, and, I can well imagine, 
that the highest results of rhetoric flow, like 
inspiration, from a speaker thus confident in a 
divine commission. But here we arc at the 
village, I suppose you stop at the hotel.” 

He drew up as he spoke and tendered the reins 
to Thornton. The urbanity of the latter imme¬ 
diately triumphed over his sudden jealousy. 

“Won’t you go on with us?” he said. 

“No, thank you,” said the stranger, preparing 
to leap out. “I am living at a house close by, 
and as you can see the road now, I will go home 
at once. As I walked from the camp to where I 
met you, I am even more thoroughly soaked than 
yourself. But,” he added, turning to me, “if 
the ladies will allow me, X will pay my respects 
to them in the morning.” 

I smiled an assent, and my aunt expressed, in 
words, the pleasure we should have on seeing 
one, who had been of such service to ns. The 
next instant he had bowed, sprang from tbe car¬ 
riage, vaulted over a fence, and was gone. 

‘ 1 An extraordinary man,” said my aunt. ‘ ‘ How 
very eloquently bo talks!” 

“A theological student, X suppose,” said 
Thornton, drily. 

I was the only silent one of the party. But, 
all that night, I dreamed of this stranger, with 
his impressive face, his bold and resolute bearing, 
his singularly attractive style of conversation, 
and, more than all, a something in his train of 
thought like what I had often indulged in myself, 
and which, therefore, exercised an irresistible 
fascination over me. I dreamed, a dozen times, 
that I was in peril of my life, and that be rescued 
me from death, 

(to be continued.) 
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On the following morning, for the first time in 
my life, I awaited a visitor anxiously. 

I felt nervous, I eould not sit still; yet the hour 
of dinner approached without the appearance of 
the expected guest. 

The conversation had turned on him at the 
breakfast-table, but had been confined of course 
to our own circle, in which there was no one who 
knew him. My uncle, grateful for the assistance 
Tendered us, declared that he would have sought 
out the stranger, to thank him, if the latter had 
not expressed his determination to call. 

We had abandoned the thought of seeing our 
new acquaintance, and were assembled in the 
public drawing-room waiting for the dinner gong, 
when his tall and striking figure suddenly pre¬ 
sented itself at the door. A coat and pantaloons 
of black cloth, and a vest of white Marseilles, 
simply crossed by a black watch ribbon, made 
him scarcely recognizable for the same indivi¬ 
dual, who, in the dress of a workman, and on foot, 
had surprised us on the mountain road. Indeed 
I should not have known him but for his face; 
that countenance on which power was written in 
every line; and for the proud, yet graceful car¬ 
riage which not even his coarse jacket the evening 
before had disguised. 

He stood at the do .r, a moment, looking around 
the room, until his eye met mine, when, with a 
smile of recognition, he advanced hastily toward 
our group. 

I felt my heart flutter and my color come and 
go. I knew that Thornton was watching me, but 
I could not help this agitation. 

Our new acquaintance came up eagerly, and 
gave me his hand, after which he paid his re¬ 
spects to the other members of our party. His 
manner in fact was singularly free and manly, 
yet perfectly well-bred. One saw immediately 
that he was familiar with the etiquette of the 
best society, yet from a certain bold independence 
natural to him, and which sat gracefully upon 
him, not its slave. 

“I forgot to ask your names, last night,” he 
said, “or to tell my own, so I had to wait until 
I knew you would be assembled here for dinner, 


before I could present myself. Besides, I had to 
be here, at this hour, as I dine with some friends 
at your hotel. And now, let me introduce myself 
—Mr. Walter Carrington.” 

My uncle.rose, and announced liis own name, 
tendering his hand again with scrupulous parti¬ 
cularity to our guest, who rose and bowed. After 
this my uncle formally introduced him to the rest 
of us. The whole party then resumed their seats. 
My uncle again began to thank Mr. Carrington. 

“Oh! I deserve no thanks, hut rather cen¬ 
sure,” he said, “I believe it was my cigar that 
frightened the horses, sir. I heard the sound of 
approaching wheels, and as the road was narrow, 
stood close to the mountain-side in order to let 
the carriage pass. Naturally, in so doing, I 
turned around.” 

“That then was the light you thought an ignis 
fatuus,” said Thornton, addressing me. 

“I have been called many hard names in my 
life,” said Carrington, good-humoredly, “but 
never an ignis-fatuus before. I hope, Miss Len¬ 
nox, at least, will not find me one. However,” 
he added, quickly, seeing perhaps that I colored, 
“I certainly came hear leading you all to de¬ 
struction, and deserve, therefore, blame, rather 
than praise.” 

My uncle immediately began to disabuse the 
idea that Carrington was in any way answerable 
for our peril; and Thornton magnanimously en¬ 
larged on the self-possession as well as strength 
which our guest had displayed. 

“I did not believe,” he remarked, “that any 
man could back the horses from that abyss.” 

“I cannot boast of any extraordinary self-pos- 
session, at least what I call such,” replied Car¬ 
rington. “But as for strength, I have, I believe, 
more than the common share. I ought to have 
been a wagoner, or miner, or something of that 
' sort, instead of a professional man. I often con¬ 
sole myself,” he said, jestingly, “that if all 
other schemes should fail, I might earn a liveli- 
! hood by feats of strength in the circus.” 

| I have not yet described Carrington’s smile, 
j It was one of the most beautiful ever seen. His 
’ face was somewhat too stern in repose, something 
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too much like a majestic, but rugged mountain: 
it was the smile that made it winning. And this 
smile, now sportive, now inexpressibly sweet, lit 
up the countenance like sunlight, indeed it was 
the sunshine of the heart. 

My aunt shook her head at this sally, which she 
took in a serious light, and remarked gravely— 

“You spoke of a profession just now. From 
your conversation, last night, we supposed you 
were a student of divinity; but I presume now 
we were mistaken.” 

Carrington looked serious in turn, as he replied, 
“ I must plead guilty, madam, to a far less worthy 
profession. I am a lawyer, but lest that should 
prejudice you against me—for lawyers are con¬ 
sidered sad scamps, I believe—let me urge iu 
extenuation that I am but newly fledged.” He 
said this with returning gaiety: then added, 
seriously again, “I am not good enough, I fear, 
to be a minister. To enter that holy office, a 
consciousness of peculiar fitness for the task, is, 
or ought to be, requisite ; and such a conscious¬ 
ness I have never felt. If I had, or if I ever do, 
I should at once abandon everything, and dedi¬ 
cate myself to the work.” 

My aunt looked at him gratified, but still 
evidently not quite comprehending him. As for 
my uncle he stared in undisguised wonder; while 
on Thornton’s lip there was the slightest percep¬ 
tible curl of incredulity. Carrington turned to 
me instinctively as to the only one of the group 
who understood him. I felt strangely flattered. 

The conversation went on. All present seemed 
to yield to the charm of Carrington’s high spirits; 
of his remarkable individuality of character; and 
of the stores of knowledge which, without the 
slightest appearance of pedantry, he brought to 
bear on every subject that came up. He left on 
the mind the impression of one who had read 
much, but observed more; and who thoroughly 
digested all his stores of information, from what¬ 
ever source derived: in a word, of a bold, and 
original, but just thinker. With my aunt he 
talked little: and with Thornton still less, for the 
latter wilfully withdrew into a gloomy silence. 
His principal conversation was directed to . my 
uncle and myself. At last he informed us that 
he was going soon to the city, and expressed his 
intention, with our permission, to call on us 
there. 

“ What? Are you from- V* said I and my 

uncle, in a breath. 

“I was born there, but reared in these moun¬ 
tains,” he replied. “Now, however, that I have 
entered the law, and began in earnest the battle 
of life, my friends advise me to return thither. 
And as the gentlemen I am engaged to dine 
with,” he said, rising, “have come in, I must: 
excuse myself for the present. I suppose I shall 


not get a chance to eat much though,” he added, 
smiling, “for we will all be lawyers, and, just 
now, the profession here is divided about a knotty 
point, the sense of neither side of which could 
any reasonable man, not perverted by the quips 
and quirks of the science, see. If you hear us, 
Miss Lennox, wrangling like a den of angry bears, 
don’t suppose there is danger of pistols, for law¬ 
yers, you know, have had, from time immemorial, 
more wit than courago, and not much, our enemies 
say, of either.” 

He vanished with a bow as he spoke: and the 
next minute had joined his friends. They proved 
to be, as my uncle, with increased admiration of 
our new acquaintance informed me, the judges of 
the supreme court, who, in .their circuit around 
the state, had stopped, for the day, at our hotel. 

The group at the head of the table, where they 
sat, was striking. The Jupiter-like forehead and 
majestic presence of the chief-justice; the grey 
hairs of most of his associates, and the mature 
wisdom written on every face; and particularly 
the shrewd, wiry look of the youngest associate, 
famed, as I understood, for his acumen in the 
subtlest questions of the profession, speedily 
arrested and fixed the attention of the whole 
table, as far at least as was consistent with 
politeness. 

Among these veterans, Carrington was received 
with cordiality. The chief-justice made room 
between himself and his youngest associate, for 
our new acquaintance, and, for some time, re¬ 
partee and jest flew unintermittingly from one to 
the other. Carrington had a keen sense of the 
ridiculous, and his stories set the whole tablo in 
a roar. 

When the dessert, however, came in, the long- 
delayed question was started: and instantly, like 
a ball thrown into the ring, all snatched at it. 

The tumult, as Carrington had foretold, soon 
became excessive. But over all rose the giant 
tones of the chief-justice, who, after listening 
awhile in silence, had shook himself, like a lion 
rousing his strength, and plunged into the debate. 
During tikis tumult I once caught the eye of Car¬ 
rington. He gave me a meaning smile, and then 
the burly form of the chief-justice, leaning for¬ 
ward in his eagerness, hid my new acquaintance 
from sight. 

The question, as I afterward learned, was one 
to be decided, not so much by precedent, as by 
broad and comprehensive views. Hence learning 
was not so requisite in the debate as a bold range 
of thought. In the end, the controversy became 
confined to the chief-justice, his youngest asso¬ 
ciate, and Carrington; and when the ladies left 
the table, the storm of debate raged fiercer than 
ever. 

I heard afterward that the discussion continued 
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over tlie wine, until the waiters came to set the 
tea-table. And my uncle, who had been intro¬ 
duced to the chief-justice by Carrington, said 
that the able and learned judge had highly com¬ 
plimented our new acquaintance for the ability 
he had displayed. “The youngster,” he said, 
putting his arm within that of Carrington, so 
that the two stood, side by side, a head taller 
than any in the crowd, “will make a Samson 
yet; that is unless he marries too early—the 
usual Delilah of young lawyers.” 

What made me glad, yet melancholy at these 
words? What was Carrington to > me, or I to 
him? Was I not almost engaged to Thornton? 

Ah! with what a sensation of relief I repeated 
that word, “almost,” to myself. I was still free: 
and, that night, I had delicious dreams. 

The next day passed without my seeing Car¬ 
rington. He called once, but we were out. I 
thought much, that day. I saw now, in seeing j 
Carrington, why I had never been able to love 
Thornton. The latter wanted that high, reso¬ 
lute, self-dependant character which I had always 
unknowingly sought in my ideal, and never before 
found. Yet, in a few days more and I should have 
been committed forever to him! What a gulf I 
had escaped! Conscious now of the happiness 
that might be mine, if a man like Carrington 
should ever love me, I realized the misery that 
would attend a union with one similar to Thorn¬ 
ton. 

I saw Carrington but once more before we left 
the Springs. He was not in as high spirits as on 
his first visit; something seemed to be weighing 
on his mind. Occasionally, however, he would 
rally and be as brilliant as ever. He did not re¬ 
main long. Once, during the interview, I noticed 
him watching Thornton, with a peculiar, scruti¬ 
nizing look; and when he saw I had detected 
him, he colored. Could he have heard the com¬ 
mon report that Thornton and I were engaged? 

He seemed surprised to hear how soon we were 
going; was lost a moment in thought; and then 
renewed his request to have the honor of calling 
on us in tlie city. “I shall be there in about a 
month,” ho said. 

We had parted at the door of the saloon. The 
others re-took their seats immediately, but I re¬ 
mained unconsciously gazing after him. When 
he had descended the slope on which the hotel 
stood, he turned, and, observing me, took off his 
hat and bowed. I colored with conscious guilt, 
and hastily re-entered the house. As I did so, 
I caught Thornton’s eye: it had a half-jealous, 
half-inquiring look; but, covering my confusion 
by humming an opera-tune, I seated myself, 
taking no notice of his gaze. 

Nearly two months had passed since our re¬ 
urn to the city; and yet we had heard nothing 


of Carrington. I frequently detected myself won¬ 
dering whether he had come yet; but, ashamed 
of such interest in a mere passing acquaintance, 

I as often resolved to think no more of him. Did I 
succeed? Those who have been similarly situated 
can tell that I did not. 

Thornton, who had adopted a silent, distant 
manner, during the few last days we were at the 
Springs, and who had maintained it for some 
weeks after our return, gradually melted into a 
more genial mood .and became as entertaining 
as ever. He thought, perhaps, no one read his 
thoughts; but I am sure I did. With a lover’s 
quick instinct he had seen, from the first, that 
Carrington was capable of becoming a formidable 
rival; and had been uneasy while there was any 
danger of his re-appearance. But this long de¬ 
lay had re-assured him. He believed that his 
rival was established somewhere else. 

I began to think so too. My uncle had said, 
from the first, that it was almost insanity for a 
young man, without fortune or connections, and 
Carrington frankly acknowledged he had neither, 
to come to the city to practice law. “ He will be 
lost in the vortex here,” said my uncle, ‘ ‘ whereas, 
in some country town, he may gain a foothold, 
and subsequently rise to eminence.” 

But, though I assured myself that I should 
never see him again, I did not renew, for one in¬ 
stant, the thought of marrying Thornton. From 
the hour I had discovered that the feeling I 
entertained for him was not love, I had adopted 
a different demeanor toward him, and studiously 
followed it out. X was not cold, for I esteemed 
him. I was not rude, for I respected myself. 
But he saw and felt the difference. 

Yet, when he found the field left clear to him, 
he took courage. He remembered that his per¬ 
severance had once almost won me, and he flat¬ 
tered himself it would again. Ah! he little knew 
me. 

I have been prolix, perhaps, in explaining 
these things; but I could not help it. 

The reader will understand that I was not in 
love with Carrington. I only felt that I could 
love one like him. It is only in novels that 
people fall in love at first sight; and even then, 
I believe, nobody but school girls do it. Now I, 
at eighteen, was a woman, at least in heart; for 
the sufferings of my childhood had done for me 
what years do for others. 

It was early in November when my uncle, 
coming in one day, said, 

“AYlio do you think I have just seen?” And, 
without waiting for a reply, while I helped him 
: off with his overcoat, he continued—“Mr. Car¬ 
rington. He tells me he has been in town for a 
; month.” 

i The coat actually fell from my hands. “In 
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town for a month and never been here!” I men¬ 
tally ejaculated. I felt myself first become pale, 
and then color to the temples. 

“I asked him why he had not been to see us,” 
continued my uncle, not observing my agitation, 
“and he blundered out something about business, 
time occupied with getting fixed, and other non¬ 
sense of that sort. Business!—I don’t believe he 
has enough to pay his office rent, how could he? 
I had half a mind to ask him if you, or any 
of us had done anything to offend him at the 
Springs-” 

“/ offend him, uncle. Now you did not ask 
him that-” 

“No/I did not; though I had a mind to. But, 
to cut the matter short, I insisted on his coming 
here to-night; and, at last, when I said how glad 
you would be to see him, he declared he would.” 

“Oh! uncle,” I cried, blushing, “you did not 
say that—that I would be glad to see him?” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” he cried. “Don’t 
you like him ? I am sure he is a very agreeable 
young man.” 

Had my uncle looked at my face, obtuse as he 
was in matters of the heart, he must have guessed 
something of the truth; but I kept my counte¬ 
nance turned aside. 

“Well, he is coming to-night. Be civil at any 
rate. You are not going out?” 

“No,” I answered, faintly; but I almost wished 
I was. 

The evening came. I was dressed with more 
than usual care. Shall I confess it? I was 
piqued at Carrington’s neglect, and resolved to 
look as beautiful as possible. 

I was sitting at the centre-table, engaged on 
some light sewing, when he entered. I looked 
up. His eyes shone with sudden joy as his 
glance met mine. I was more successful in re¬ 
taining my composure than he was, for I had 
been schooling myself all the evening. He 
looked, I thought, disappointed, at my merely 
polite reception of him; and, taking a seat by 
my uncle, began to talk about India. 

Thornton was not there as yet. He had left 
town for a day or two, but expected to return 
this evening, though at a late hour, so that it 
was doubtful whether we should see him. 

My aunt and I sewed quietly, at the table, 
having our conversation nearly entirely to our¬ 
selves, Carrington and my uncle only occasion¬ 
ally joining in for a moment. 

Thus affairs continued for nearly half an hour. 

Carrington’s eyes, however, often wandered to 
where we sat; and, at last, after the conversation 
had languished, for some time, between him and 
my uncle, he rose and took a seat on the sofa, by 
me. 

My aunt looked up, and smiled a welcome. She 


thought, perhaps, he was diffident, and needed 
encouragement; she had no other way of ac¬ 
counting for his absence. 

“ How do you like a city life, Mr. Carrington?” 
she said, to open the conversation. 

“Not as muoh as a rural one,” he replied; and 
then stopped. He seemed under a restraint. 

“Your profession is generally called dry and 
exacting. Do you like it?” Bhe resumed, without 
lifting her eyes from her needle. 

I looked up as he was about to answer. Our 
gaze met. I smiled. Immediately his counte¬ 
nance altered, and with some animation he re¬ 
plied, 

“The law is fascinating enough to study,'but 
the practice of it is far less pleasant. How¬ 
ever,” he added, with one of his old smiles, “of 
the last I know but little: we young lawyers are 
kept on probation, you know, for many a long 
year. Generally a man is thirty-five—and that 
I shall not be these seven years—before he has 
much to do in a large city.” 

“You need patience then,” I said. 

There was nothing in these words, but his 
whole countenance brightened up; and he an¬ 
swered, with a smile, addressing me, 

“Lord Eldon used to say, that to succeed at 
the bar, a man must work like a dray-horse and 
live like a hermit.” 

“I wonder anybody is a lawyer, then,” inter¬ 
posed my aunt, looking up from her work. 

“Oh! I rather like it,” replied Carrington, his 
fine eyes kindling. “Difficulties excite and stir 
one; the strife and the conquest for me; and, to 
do it justice, the law, from first to last, keeps a 
man on the strain. I think I should die if I had 
nothing to rouse me.” 

I looked at the speaker admiringly; I could 
not help it; these sentiments, so full of the power 
I reverenced in manhood, surprised me out of my 
self-possession. I blushed to find his eye fixed 
full on me. To cover my confusion I said, 

“But, to be kept so long waiting for practice 
—does not this tire many out?” 

“Yes! The laggards fall behind in the race 
and are never more heard of, but the glory of 
those who succeed is only increased by the diffi¬ 
culties conquered.” 

“I should think,” drily interposed my uncle, 
who was without enthusiasm, “that a man of 
sense would become disgusted with a profession 
that was so long in making returns. Before 
thirty-five many a merchant has amassed a for¬ 
tune.” 

“It is true,” replied our guest, sadly, “that 
the law involves many a self-denial, at least to 
the student who aims high. He must, if poor, 
forbid himself some of the sweetest consolations 
of life—he has, perhaps, no near relatives, and, 
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therefore, no home, yet he cannot marry unless 
his wife is an heiress—he must be literally alone 
in the world—and this, while the hard, dry life 
of his profession makes him yearn for sympathy, 
as the parched earth, after a drought, longs for 
refreshing rain.” 

He paused abruptly, sighed, and seemed em¬ 
barrassed. I felt that he had spoken of himself. 
A light broke in upon me. Ho was in love, and 
his mistress was poor; this explained his neglect 
of us, as well as his melancholy words. And I 
sighed also. 

Conscious that he had nearly betrayed himself, 
he immediately changed the conversation to a 
gayer strain. He and I were soon engaged in 
an exchange of repartee, which infinitely amused 
my uncle and aunt. 

Suddenly Thornton came in. We had all been 
so occupied that we had not heard the door-hell, 
and, therefore, his entrance was the first intima¬ 
tion of his approach. When he saw Carrington 
he turned as white as ashes. But immediately ! 
controlling himself he shook hands with all, our j 
guest among the rest. Then he took the seat by | 
my uncle which Carrington had vacated, half an j 
hour before. ; 

The rest of the evening dragged on rather . 
heavily. Carrington endeavored to rally the 
conversation, and I assisted him, but the sudden 
appearance of Thornton had cast a chill over 
everything. It was yet early when our guest 
left. Thornton remained longer. He tried to 
talk, after Carrington had gone; hut I answered 
only in monosyllables, and scarcely raised my 
eyes from the work. At last he took his leave. 

From that time Carrington became a constant 
visitor at my uncle’s. At first indeed he came 
only at comparatively long intervals, but after¬ 
ward his calls were more frequent, until at last 
he made his appearance at least every week. 

Thornton grew visibly jealous. Not an evening 
passed that he did not visit us; hut his behavior 
was variable. Sometimes he would exert him¬ 
self to be agreeable; at other times, he would sit 
silent and moody. When Carrington was pre¬ 
sent, the behavior of Thornton became even more 
strange. Ho would often remain during the 
entire evening, watching anxiously the counte¬ 
nances of both my visitor and myself; but as 
frequently he would start hurriedly up, mutter 
something of an engagement he had forgotten, 
and disappear. 

Carrington grew more and more a favorite with 
my uncle. But it was not so with my aunt. She 
soon began to suspect that Carrington visited us, 
in consequence of an interest in me; and her 
manner toward him changed from comparative 
cordiality to chilling reserve. 

To me also she became occasionally ungracious, 


so that I began to recognize again the persecutor 
of my youth. By numerous inuendoes she strove 
at once to disparage Carrington, and force me 
into a confession of my interest in him, if indeed 
I possessed any. 

But on this subject I dared not examine my 
own heart. The conduct of Carrington left me 
still in the dark as to his real sentiments toward 
me. A struggle seemed to he going on in his 
bosom. At times I fancied he loved me, but then 
again I was persuaded that he did not. But I 
ceased to think that he loved another, perhaps 
because the idea pained me too much. 

In consequence of this uncertainty, of my 
aunt’s growing harshness, and of the unpleasant 
character of my relations with Thornton, my 
health began to give way. 

Oh! how I wished that Thornton would speak, 
in order that I might cut a part of the mesh that 
enveloped me. I strove to let my actions be as 
decisive as possible; but I saw, notwithstanding, 
that he occasionally yielded to hope. At last my 
behavior toward him became positively rude. 

Often I caught the stern eye of my aunt fixed 
upon me, often her hard brow became even harder 
with a frown, as she heard me decline Thornton’s 
repeated invitations, or witnessed my chilling 
manner toward him. Frequently also I noticed 
a look of surprise and inquiry on my uncle’s face, 
as if he, blind as he was in such matters, began 
to Buspect. 

At last Thornton, maddened by my icy demea¬ 
nor, resolved to terminate his suspense by making 
me a formal tender of his hand. Heretofore he 
had put off this crisis, hoping to be sure before he 
spoke; but now doubts tortured him into speak¬ 
ing. Yet he foresaw the rejection that he re¬ 
ceived. 

I softened my refusal as much as possible; for 
I pitied him from my soul. Besides, he never 
appeared to better advantage than on this occa¬ 
sion. The momentous interest at stake gave 
him, for the moment, that manliness und eleva¬ 
tion of character, whose absence had lost him 
ftiy love. Nor was I without some compunctions 
of conscience as to my former treatment of him. 
Though I had never really favored his suit, I had 
unquestionably, at one time, not frowned on it. 
True, I had done this more through the fault of 
my friends than of myself, and had altered my 
demeanor the instant I saw that I never could 
love him as a wife should love her husband; but 
this did not entirely free me, in my own opinion. 

Never shall I forget the look of despair on 
Thornton’s countenance when he heard the deci¬ 
sive negative. 

“It is as I feared, Miss Lennox,” he said. 
“The plans of my life are shipwrecked. God 
help me!” 
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He sat for some minutes in silence, hie head 
bowed gloomily on his broasfc. 

I did not attempt to soothe Mm, by hoping he 
would be my friend. How could I? I knew 
such pretended consolation would be gall and 
wormwood to him. 

At last he spoke. 

;I I am about to take an unpardonable liberty,” 
he said, hesitatingly. “But I beg you to answer 
me!” And now he spoke rapidly and hoarsely. 
“Do you love Mr. Carrington?” 

I felt that my cheeks, neck and brow were 
dyed in crimson. I could have wished the floor 
to open. I thought I would sink for shame. 

“I am answered,” he cried, springing up; and 
he muttered between his teeth, “fool that I was 
not to know it from the first!” 

I too rose; laying my hand upon his arm. 

“You misunderstand me,” I said. “There 
is notMng—between—Mr. Carrington —*• and 
myself.” 

The words were spoken with difficulty; for I 
seemed to be choking. 

His eyes gleamed with sudden joy. He seized 
my hand between both of his, pressing it convul¬ 
sively. 

“Then he does not love you, nor you Mm. 
Oh! Mary, say this again; and I will bless you; 
it will sweeten, a thousand times, my own rejec¬ 
tion.” 

He was terribly agitated, so that, as he spoke, 
he trembled like one in a fit. 

What could I say ? I did not know that Car¬ 
rington loved me, but I hoped, nay! almost be¬ 
lieved that he did. As for my own heart, I 
shrank from examining it. I looked at Thornton 
pleadingly; but I could not speak. 

He gazed wildly, passionately into my face, 
despair darkening in Ms eyes as he met no an¬ 
swering look of confidence. 

Suddenly he flung my hand away, and with a 
look of mingled agony, jealousy, and attempted 
calmness rushed from the room. The next in¬ 
stant the hall-door shut with a violence that 
jarred the whole house. • 

I had struggled to keep composed, and had 
succeeded until this moment. But now I flung 
myself on the sofa and burst into a passion of 
hysteric tears. Oh! how miserable I felt. 

Half that night was spent in weeping. I know 
not how it may affect others, but, to me, to re- 
fuso an estimable man, whom you cannot love, 
has always given inexpressible pain. 

Before I descended to breakfast, on the ensuing 
day, a letter was brought to me in Thornton’s 
handwriting. The missive had few words, but 
they were full of misery. He had left, lie said, 
for New Orleans, where he had some business; 
and he would not return until he had cured 


; himself of his unfortunate passion. “If I never 
succeed in tMs,” were Ms concluding words, “we 
; shall not again meet in this world. Keep my 
! secret. God bless you , whatever be my fate.” 

! I found, on taking my seat at the table, that 
I my uncle had also received a letter from Thorn- 
| ton, announcing his departure. 

| “Strange,” said my uncle, “that he should 
have business so imperative. He will be gone 
: three months at least, perhaps more. What shall 
we do to console you for the absence of your 
I lover, Mary?” And he turned suddenly to me. 

The action, not less than the words brought 
I the color to my face. But, after rallying my 
: thoughts, I said— 

| “Not my lover, uncle!” 

: My heart beat so fast as I spoke, and my agl- 
! tationwas so great that I could hardly articulate; 

! for I did not know but that my words would 
bring on an explanation, from which I shrank 
| instinctively. But my uncle’s answer re-assured 
| me. 

| “Pooh! Pooh!” he said. “Like all the women, 

; I see—innocent, very innocent. Pray give me 
{.some sugar: you’ve forgot to put it into in my 
! cup. I’ve no notion to drink bitter coffee, even 
if your lover does run away.” 

I My aunt said nothing, but looked at me gravely. 

II felt, with many misgivings, that she suspected 
| the truth. 

| All that day I feared that she would ask me if 
; I knew why Thornton had left us so suddenly; 
and I could not determine what to reply; fori 
i was resolved against telling a falsehood, and yet 
; I saw no other way to keep Thornton’s secret. 

! But fortunately my aunt did not allude to the 
t subject. 

I The winter had now past, and spring, in all 
I its beauty and perfume, was coming in. Car¬ 
rington became a more frequent visitor at the 
house. I saw Mm three or four times a week, 
and some weeks even oftener. 

In these visits, Carrington often found himself 
at variance with my aunt on speculative points. 
He never sought discussion, but he was too 
honest, when asked his opinion, to deny it; and, 
though my aunt invariably tried to make a con¬ 
vert of Mm, she was always worsted in the argu¬ 
ment. 

I remember one evening in particular, when a 
controversy arose between them. 

“Have you heard, Mr. Carrington,” she began, 
“ of that disgraceful affair, the elopement of Miss 
Sewell? What do you think of it?” 

| “I heard of it to-day,” he replied. “And her 
| conduct seems to me equally foolish and wrong.” 
! “Foolish? Wrong?” ejaculated my aunt, 
{warmly. “It was positively wicked. I know 
no words of condemnation sufficiently strong to 
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characterize it. And her only excuse is that her 
parents wished her to marry Mr. Benson.” 

“But, aunt,” I interposed, “Mr. Benson was 
twice her age, and had, it was said, broken the 
hearts of two wives.” 

My aunt stole a look at me, from her keen 
grey eyes, that would have crushed one. not ac¬ 
customed to it. Carrington saw it and came to 
my ajd. 

“X don’t defend Miss Sewell’s elopement,” he 
said, “but I think she did right in refusing to 
marry Mr. Benson, whom I know to be habitually | 
intemperate, as well as guilty of other vices, ! 
which, in a poorer man, would exclude him from j 
decent society. It would have been a moral j 
murder to have married that poor girl to such ; 
an old roue . j 

My aunt looked at him severely. ; 

“You and I differ widely as to what is the 
duty of children, Mr. Carrington,” she said. “My ! 
Bible teaches me that they are to obey their j 
parents.” j 

“What if the act commended is a wrong one?” j 
he asked. j 

She looked puzzled for on instant, and then i 
said—“then the parents, and not the children I 
are accountable for it.” ! 

“I can’t think that is so,.”-XOplied Carrington. I 
“The question, however, is an extremely nice | 
one for casuists, and not to be decided as a cold ; 
abstraction; but, on the contrary, every parti- i 
cular case should be judged on its own merits, i 
From what I know of the instance before ns, I: 
should unhesitatingly say that Miss Sewell was ! 
justified in refusing to marry Mr. Benson. But! 
she ought to have contented herself with a mere | 
negative, and not have united herself with one; 
whom her father had forbidden her to marry: ; 
there is no excuse in short for her having dis- [ 
obeyed her parents more than necessary.” j 
My aunt shook her head. Carrington con- | 
tinued— | 

“Suppose her father had told her to commit j 
a deadly sin, would she have been justified in j 
obedience? Of course not. Yet to marry such | 
a man as Benson is surely a sin, is moral death ! 
to the immortal part of her nature. The truth I 
is, marriages have come to be, of late years, too j 
conventional; parents ask only whether the bride- j 
groom has money or position, not whether he is j 
a proper person to whom to commit a daughter’s ; 
temporal and eternal welfare: and hence the in- ; 
creasing unhappiness in the married state, the I 
scandal of fashionable life especially, and the I 
growing frequency of applications for divorce.” j 
My aunt was silenced; but the rapidity with [ 
which she went on with her work, showed that J 
she was little pleased; and from that evening she [ 
liked Carrington, I thought, less than ever. 


At the back- of my uncle’s house was a garden 
in which I cultivated my favorite flowers; and 
here a summer-house had been erected on an 
artificial mound. This little, retreat was covered 
all over with the Chinese honeysuckle, whose; 
fragrance, for it was now in blossom, made the 
arbor my constant resort. Frequently Carring¬ 
ton would find me here. The hours never flew 
faster than on such occasions. In our being thus, 
alone together there seemed a sacredness which 
soon made him inexpressibly dear to me. Yes! 
at, last I owned to myself that I loved. 

Maidenly pride no longer struggled against 
my yielding to this conviction. Why should it? 
Could I doubt the sincerity of Carrington, and 
did he not, by every look, gesture and tone, be¬ 
tray his affection? 

He was no longer, as of old, subject to moody 
fits; he no more appeared under an unaccounta¬ 
ble restraint: but his eyes, beaming on me with 
unspeakable tenderness, and the low, heart-felt 
eloquence of his words, assured me of his price¬ 
less love. 

Oh! what delicious hours were those. How my 
heart would beat when I heard his step coming 
up the walk! How I would hang upon the tones 
of his voice, as, with the ambition of a high and 
soaring nature, he talked of his future career, 
and opened to me his most secret hopes! 

After evenings thus spent I -would sleep the 
sweetest of slumbers, because full of delicious, 
happy dreams. In the world of the imagina¬ 
tion then thrown open, what visions would rise 
before me. I saw Carrington, covered with 
honors, the centre of applauding thousands, 
taking his seat in the councils of the nation; 
and always, in such dear dreams, I reeognmed 
myself as his wife. Blessed, blessed visions— 
too soon destroyed. 

Why should I thus record my weakness? And 
yet was it weakness ? Let the reader, when all 
is told, decide. 

One evening, Carrington came to announce 
that he would be absent for a few days. “Iam 
about,” he said, “to attend the wedding of an 
old classmate at B—He has lived, for some 
years in the west, and only comes east to claim 
liis bride, for the engagement has been of some 
standing*” 

“And he carries his young wife, delicately 
nurtured, out into a wild, half-settled country, 
away from all her family and friends ?” I said. 

“ Of course,” replied he, laughing. “ He would 
scarcely leave her behind,” 

“She must love him dearly.” 

I was thinking only of the privations of her 
future lot, when I said this. The reply of Car¬ 
rington was earnest. 

“ And would not any woman—any true woman,” 
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he said, “-who was willing to give herself to her i 
husband, be willing also to follow him to the ends : 
of the earth?” j 

I coincided at heart in all he said, but I was a 
little annoyed that he had misunderstood me, the » 
more, perhaps, because it was partially my own 
fault. Hence a spirit of gay perversity, such as 
I have often had to lament in my life, seized me. 

I replied, 

“ Oh! that is very pretty and sentimental. But j 
do you think, sir,” X said, looking saucily up at 
him, “that the comforts of life are nothing to j 
our sex? That old social ties can be broken as 
easily as one snaps pack-thread? Is it a trifle 
to leave acquaintances, friends, the refinements 
of cities, brothers, sisters, parents, home itself,' 
to follow a husband wherever he may choose to 
go? Your sex have a way of fancying,” I con-' 
tinued, with a slight tone of sarcasm, “that we 
women are so honored by your love, that a con¬ 
descending word from you is enough to repay us 
for any sacrifice. But we are not all of us ready 
to submit, I can assure you, to this grand style.” 

I stopped, for I feared I had gone too far. 
The face of Carrington had assumed an air of 
seriousness, and lie regarded me with a fixed, 
earnest look, in which there were traces of some 
painful emotion resolutely kept down. Did he 
take my remarks as having a personal applica¬ 
tion? What mischievous spirit induced me to 
proceed, knowing, as I did, that I should still 
further wound his sensitiveness? Pique, I am 
sure: pique at myself for having done wrong; 
mingled with pride that urged me to a still 
greater error, rather than admit the offence. 

“Indeed,” I resumed, after a pause, the color 
mounting to my cheeks, “I don’t know whether 
a man is justifiable in asking such sacrifices: too 
often selfishness is thus made to wear the aspect 
of affection.” 

There was a painful silence. I already re¬ 
pented of what I had said. I picked a flower, 
and pulled the leaves rapidly off, looking down 
on the ground. 

At last Carrington gravely spoke. 

“You say right,” he said. “Beyond a certain 
point it is selfishness for a man to ask a woman 
to share his lot and love. In the case of my 
friend it is, perhaps, so; but there are other 
instances where it would be still more apparent. 
It would be selfishness for one poor and un¬ 
known, to whom a long life of struggle presented 
itself, to induce, by any representations, one born 
to a better and happier lot, to share his fate. 
Why should lie deceive himself and her with the 
idea that his affection is disinterested, when only 
the selfish desire to lighten his own load by in¬ 
ducing her to bear it with him, actuates him? 
But we hug phantoms like these all our life, and 


pride ourselves on the nobleness of our motives 
when often they are meanest!” 

He spoke, at the last, with impassioned earnest¬ 
ness, though I thought there was a slight shade 
of bitterness in his tone. 

Oh! how easily I could have answered these 
fallacious arguments. With a few words I could, 
at least, have assured him that I did not think 
such a suitor would be merely a selfish one. I 
could have told him, as I had often told my own 
heart, that God had wisely and beneficently be¬ 
stowed human affection, in order that it might 
sweeten the cares and griefs of life; and that 
marriage for any other reasons than a mutual 
love and esteem was sacrilege to our natures, 
But I did not. Had I not just expressed dif¬ 
ferent sentiments? It is true these opinions 
were uttered in jest, but it was true also that he 
ought to have known this, and in consequence 
not have answered me so seriously. My pride was 
thus still further engaged against a recantation, 

There was a long and painful silence. I asked 
myself why he did not speak out the feelings 
which, I believed, then moved his heart? If he 
loved me, why did lie not dare all? I would then 
have had an excuse for telling him that I thought 
no sacrifice too great for a wife to make in behalf 
of a husband. I would have assured him that 
sacrifices were, in such eases, almost pleasures 
to a true, a loving woman. But lie did not speak, 
and I could not. 

At last he broached another subject; but there 
was a constraint in conversation for the remain¬ 
der of the evening. We talked on many themes; 
but the old feeling of confidence was gone. He 
lingered later than usual nevertheless, as if loath 
to leave. Eleven o’clock had struck before he 
departed. 

“Earewell,” he said, as he held my hand at 
parting; and then added hesitatingly—“if I do 
not get off to-morrow, I may call again to-morrow 
evening.” 

My heart leaped with joy at these words, for 
they implied a hint that he would defer his jour¬ 
ney for a day; and, when we next met, our slight 
misunderstanding might be explained away. I 
regarded them as an advance for a re-concilia¬ 
tion, and met them accordingly. 

“Come—do come,” I said, and my eyes, in 
spite of all that had passed, assured him that 
my former idle words had no meaning. 

He pressed my hand, half raised it to his lips, 
seemed to hesitate, then let it fall, and was gone. 

The next evening came and went, yet he did 
not make his appearance. I confess I was dis¬ 
appointed. I supposed, however, that he had 
left town in the morning, until my uncle, on 
coming in, said, 

\ “I have just met Carrington in the street. 
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Ho is off for B-to-morrow; and told me to, 

give bis compliments to the ladies.” ! 

And was this all? No message to explain liis 
absence. I felt heart-sick. Then pride came to 
my aid; for surely I had not deserved this! 

After what had passed the evening before, after 
my manner at parting, he owed it to me to call, 
or, if prevented, to explain. He had done neither. 
Yet, after a moment, I reflected that business 
might have kept him away. 

“I presume he was much occupied, this even¬ 
ing, it being his last,” I said, carelessly, in order 
to see if my uncle would confirm this hope. 

“No, I found him in a cafe, where he was taking 
his coffee with two other young lawyers; they 
had been together the whole evening, laughing, 
and jesting, ‘killing time,’Carrington said.” 

Then, for the first time, there flashed across me 
the terrible, the humiliating suspicion that this 
man had only been playing with my affections. 
What else could explain his “killing time” with 
two young associates, when I was counting the 
hours for his arrival? 

With what anxiety I liad listened to every step 


that approached the house, and how my heart 
had sunk as I heard one after another pass by I 
At every ring at the bell I started, but only to find 
it was not he. Thus, devoured by eagerness and 
anguish, I had seen the evening glide by, hope 
gradually darkening into despair, until the last 
fond expectation had been so cruelly destroyed 
by my uncle’s words. 

While I had been watching for the coming of 
Carrington; while I had been suffering every 
fluctuation of hope and misery; while my heart 
had been yearning toward him with unutterable 
love, he had been idly jesting with his gay com¬ 
panions, utterly forgetful of his promise, or only 
remembering me to turn my love into ridicule. 
Was I not humbled? 

Yes! mypartingwords,atourlastinterview,had 
revealed my secret: and now he was triumphing in 
liis conquest, and perhaps making sport of it. 

Oh! bitter, degrading thought. What pen shall 
record the agonies of that self-accusing night, or 
tell of the tears that through long hours wet my 
pillow. (to be continued.) 
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My suspicions that Carrington had been trifling 
with me, received additional confirmation when 
weeks passed without his again making his ap¬ 
pearance. 

I knew that tho period for his return to the j 
city had long departed, and I saw, in this neglect, : 
a proof of his unwortliiness. 

But, nevertheless, I could not, at all times, he 
satisfied that he had deceived me. I asked 
myself if I had not attached more meaning to 
his conduct than he had expected, or desired? 
And then I reflected that he had never spoken of 
love. 

Yet, notwithstanding these reasonings, I felt 
that he had sought my affections, and afterward 
rejected them without cause. Yes! without cause;, 
for I vainly searched my memory to find some 
excuse for his conduct. Had we not parted 
kindly after our little misunderstanding ? Surely: 
he could not have mistook my last look. 

My pride revolted at being deserted. With 
youth, beauty, accomplishments, and flatterers 
said talents, I had yet been left without apology. 
If I had sought the too common revenge of my 
sex under similar circumstances, I should have 
given my hand to some one of my remaining 
suitors, but I could not thus violate the holiness 
of the matrimonial tie. I might be unhappy, 
but I would not, by an unworthy union, make 
myself more miserable still. 

I do not know that all my readers can under¬ 
stand this feeling. I have conversed with many, 
even of my own sex, who could not. 

One day, my uncle came in late to dinner, 
with every mark of excitement. “I have just 
heard a speech,” he said, by way of apology, 
“ that made me forget the time: it was delivered 
by that Carrington, who used to visit hero so 
much; why the deuce, Mary, don’t he come now: 
too much occupied with business, hey?—or have 
you offended him? However, that’s nothing to 
the point. It was a great murder case, in which, 
against the opinion of the entire bar, he has 
succeeded in proving the prisoner innocent, and 
has got an acquittal.” 


How my heart throbbed at these words! And 
yet I felt angry at myself, the next instant, for 
my momentary exultation in Carrington’s success. 

“I never heard such a speech,” continued my 
uncle. “ Tears were in every eye. Even the judge 
was affected. That youngster will be in Congress 
some of these days.” 

We Bat down to dinner. My uncle’s mind was 
still on Carrington. After having discussed his 
soup awhile, he looked up and said, 

“What is the reason, Mary, that Carrington 
never comes here now? Do you know? It never 
struck me much before, but now that I think of 
it, his absence seems strange. He used to be 
here two or three times a week.” 

I colored and was embarrassed. My aunt said 
drily, “perhaps, Mary has refused him.” 

“No,” I replied, and there I stopped: I could 
say no more. 

“Then, what, in heaven’s name, was it?” cried 
my uncle, dropping his bread, his spoon almost 
following. 

“Oh! brother,how can you use such expres¬ 
sions?” cried my aunt. “And a man of your 
age too?” 

Pshaw! None of your nonsense, Sarah,” he 
said, pettishly, “or I’ll treat you to half a dozen 
good, round seamen’s oaths. No: I won’t either: 
that would bo ungentlemanly. But now, niece, 
do you know why Carrington don’t visit here?” 

“No, my dear uncle,” I replied, for I had re¬ 
gained composure. ’ “He left me, as I thought, 
in the most kindly manner last summer, and I 
have never seen him since.” 

“Odd, very odd,” said my uncle, returning to 
his soup. “It’s almost as strange as Thornton’s 
abrupt departure. By the bye, he was only to 
stay three months, and he has been gone six: 
and the yellow fever, too, playing the deuce in 
New Orleans. Don’t you know anything about 
Thornton’s queer behavior either, Mary?” 

He fixed his keen, gray eye suddenly upon me: 
and I blushed guiltily. 

“Perhpas Mary refused him,” said my aunt, 
giving me a searching look.. 
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This time my uncle’s spoon followed the bread. < 
He sat back in his chair, his hands fallen down j 
by his side, and ejaculated, > 

“I hope not. For heaven’s sake, Mary, what j 
did you mean? But no, it cannot be; I have j 
always found you a dutiful child; and you are j 
to marry Thornton of course, you know.” j 

I looked down, trembling violently, and believe i 
I gave a frightened “yes,” in reply. I did not j 
know, at the time, what I said. I saw that, when j 
the truth came to be known, there would be a j 
terrible scene. My uncle, kind and gentle as lie 
was generally, brooked no opposition when his j 
heart was set on an object: and believed, more¬ 
over, that it made little difference to a woman 
whether she married for love or not. 

“Well, well, don’t be so flustered, niece! Your 
aunt is always guessing wrongly. Bet us eat j 
our dinners in peace: and, after that, wheel out 
the chess-board, for I expect an old friend.” 

The winter came, and proved unusually gay. j 
The opera, after a long series of years, was again j 
thrown open, and everybody pretending to taste j 
or ton flocked to it. I went frequently, some- ! 
times attended by my uncle, sometimes by one ! 
of my acquaintances. My uncle invariably fell j 
asleep during the acts, and only woke up at the j 
ballet. .My aunt shook her head at the opera | 
and ball-room, but my regularity at church par- j 
tially atoned, in her eye, for what she called my ! 
dissipation. ! 

Soon after the new year had set in, what was ] 
my surprise to see Thornton enter the house, at j 
dinner-time, one day, with my uncle! ; 

What could have brought him, I said? Was ; 
he cured of his attachment to me? His embar- ! 
rassed manner and deprecating look assured me 
that this was not so; and I puzzled myself during 
the whole meal to account for his return. 

I was not long in doubt. My aunt and I left 
the gentlemen over their wine and retired to the 
parlor. Very shortly she rose and went out of 
the room. I felt no suspicion, however, of her 
intentions, until the door opened and Thornton 
entered. Then the truth flashed upon me. She 
had penetrated the purpose of our visitor, and 
intentionally left me alone. 

Thornton at once took his seat by my side. 
He flushed, then grew pale, and fidgetted con¬ 
tinually. I made a common-place remark; but 
he answered only by a monosyllable. His mind 
was evidently pre-occupied. At last, he said 
nervously— 

“I am come to trouble you, Miss Lennox, on 
a subject which I had thought never to mention 
again: and, as a preliminary, I must entreat your 
forgiveness for recurring to it.” 

I bowed. He proceeded. 

“I heard in New Orleans that Mr. Carrington 


visited you no longer: in a word, that you had 
refused him.” 

“Mr. Thornton,” said I, interrupting him, 
“before you go further—indeed, to spare you the 
trouble of going further—let me assure you, that 
you have been misinformed. I have not refused 
Mr. Carrington.” 

“And does he then still visit you?” lie said, 
his countenance falling. 

“No,” X replied. “On that point, you havo 
been rightly informed.” 

“And may I inquire, then?” he began respect¬ 
fully. 

I drew myself haughtily up. My eyes, I am 
sure, flashed. 

“Pardon me,” he said. “I know it was an 
unwarrantable impertinence. And yet,” he cried, 
rising suddenly, and putting liis hand to his brow, 
“it is useless for me to disguise the truth from 
myself— you love Carrington—I feel that you do— 
he is the real bar to my happiness.” 

I rose too, and moved to the door. lie saw 
my object, and seized me by the arm, though his 
manner otherwise was respectful, even supplica¬ 
tory. 

“Forgive me,” he cried, “for what X have 
said. Indeed, I am almost beside myself. But 
I have tried: oh! how I havo tried, Miss Lennox, 
to conquer this passion for you, hut I cannot—I 
cannot,” he added, despairingly; and relinquish¬ 
ing my arm, he let his hands drop beside him, 
and stood in an attitude of mournful dejection. 
I pitied him from my heart. I could, indeed, feel 
for him even more acutely than at our last inter¬ 
view. But what could I say ? I was silent. 

“Oh! MissLennox,” ho said, closing his hands, 
“you do not know what I have suffered—what I 
suffer even now! I have hurried here from the 
other end of the Union, full of hope; for I thought 
that, if you love no one else, you might marry 
me. I would have you even if you hated me— 
indeed X would. But now to see this cruel end 
to all my bright dreams,” and lie covered his 
face with his hands, and sobbed aloud. 

There was a weakness in this man that made 
me despise, while I pitied, him. Bid /not love, 
and as hopelessly ? Yet, like the Spartan boy, 1 
determined that my secret should devour my 
heart, before I would betray it. I turned involun¬ 
tarily from him. 

“Is there no hope?” said Thornton, catching 
1 my hand. “ Will not years of waiting—a servi¬ 
tude as long as Jacob’s—any species of probation 
• whatever win you?” 

i “Not centuries,” I answered, almost sternly, 
i thinking of the difference between the manliness 
; of Carrington and the pitiful weakness of my 
! present suitor. Then I added more kindly, 
! “between you and I,Mr. Thornton, there lies, in 
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sympathies, in feelings, in the -whole character, 
a vast and impassable gulf.” 

“But they say,” ho pleaded, “that where 
there is the greatest difference in these respects 
there is the best chance for happiness.” 

I shook my head. 

“That is not my way of thinking,” I said. “It 
only answers where the wife is the slave or pup- 
pet of the husband. I could never be either. 
Indeed, Mr. Thornton,” said X, smiling, and giving 
him my hand, to make amends for my late harsh¬ 
ness, “if we were to marry, I am sure I should 
be so self-willed that you would hate me before 
the honeymoon was over. And now let this sub- ] 
jeet be forever dropped. X do not think I shall | 
marry—certainly I shall not for years.” j 

He pleaded much longer; but this is enough. ; 
At last he retired, utterly heart-broken, he said; i 
and indeed he looked so. 

I did not shed tears this time, but I sat on the 
sofa, with my face buried in my hands, full of 
melancholy thoughts. "Why should I thus, I asked 
myself, be the cause of such pain to others? I 
had been sometimes accused of coquetry. Was 
my grief at having inspired this unfortunate 
passion—was my own unrequited, but, as I 
thought, unsuspected love, the punishment for 
such trifling ? 

I was still plunged in this reverie, and oh t 
how unhappy, when the door opened and my aunt 
entered the room. I looked up at her step. Her 
face wore a peculiar expression that startled me: 
it was that of intense, but half suppressed rage. 
She walked to the window, affected to arrange the 
blinds, sat down, got up, and finally approached 
me threateningly. I half rose in surprise. 

“ Oh! sit still, sit still,” she cried. “lam not 
going to strike you. You aro too old to be 
whipped, I suppose, though you deserve it soundly; 
but I wonder you are not ashamed of yourself, 
you forward creature. Hid you learn such un- 
maidenly behavior from me ? You needn ’t stare. 
You know well enough what I mean—refusing a 
man you gave every sort of encouragement to for 
years, because you hope to get another, who, on 
account of your forwardness, has ceased visiting 
the housel” 

At this insult, I became dizzy with indignation 
and shame. How had my aunt learned my secrets? 
Had she been listening to my refusal of Thornton? 
Did slio overhear the parting words of my last 
interview with Carrington? But the outrage 
she had' done my modesty soon overcame every 
other consideration, and the fire of an honest 
indignation mantled high on my cheek. 

“How dare you?” I began, drawing myself up. 
“How dare you utter such untruths?” 

“What! You have not refused Thornton, 
then?” interrupting me. 
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She said this with a sneer, which too plainly 
implied that she knew better. 

“You have been listening,” I said, contemptu¬ 
ously. “Honorable conduct!” 

I was stung to madness by her insinuation, or 
I never would have thus spoken. 

She became apparently beside herself with 
passion. 

“ I tell you what, Miss Mary,” she said, her 
face perfectly livid, and she advanced close to 
me, and shook her finger fiercely in my face, “if 
you were my child I would turn you out of doors 
this minute,you ungrateful jade! Have I not fed 
and clothed you from a baby; yet this is the lan¬ 
guage you use toward me. Vanity, pride, inso¬ 
lence, ingratitude, brazen coquetry, shameless 
immodesty, every wicked thing that an unre¬ 
generate heart can breed, runs riot in you. I 
wash my hands of you. Go your way.” And she 
turned her hack on me, walking toward the door. 

I half repented of what I had said. But her 
injustice—her mean espionage recurred to my 
memory and prevented my making any apology. 

When she reached the door, she appeared to 
change her mind, for she retraced her steps and 
again addressed me. 

“I forgive you,” she began, with an air of 
superiority which irritated me more than her 
anger, “for all your unprovoked insolence to me. 
But have you no feeling, Mary Lennox, for your 
kind, good, old uncle? He lias set Ms wishes 
upon this match.” 

I own that, at these words, my heart smote 
me. If my aunt had not been present, I should 
have hurst into tears. But I bit my lip to conceal 
my feelings, and was silent. 

She was exasperated that I made no reply, and 
again lost her temper. 

“ What are you? What have you?” she said, 
still tauntingly, “that you should he so nice 
about your lovers ? Every stitch you wear, every 
morsel you eat, you owe to your uncle; and yet, 
on tho very first occasion that offers to please 
him, you obstinately outrage his wishes. He 
Bhall know all to-day. It seems you have refused 
Thornton once before, and that you add decep¬ 
tion to ingratitude.” 

I scorned to correct her, by explaining that I 
had acted as Thornton requested; but I resolved 
she should not accuse me to my uncle. 

“ Youneed not trouble yourself,” I said, coldly 
and haughtily. “I shall acquaint my uncle 
myself with Mr. Thornton’s proposal.” 

She grew paler then ever with rage, more at 
my tone than at my words, I suppose.- 

“And will you tell him too,” she said, sneer- 
ingly, “that you are in love with Carrington— 
that your unmaidenly pursuit of Mm drove Mm 
away?” 
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“ This to me, and for the second time,” I said, 
•white with emotion. “You know it is false. 
How dare you insult a woman, like yourself?” 

My eyes flashed fire: I felt my form dilate. 
She drew back as from a fury. 

“ Mary Lennox,” she said, at last, lifting up 
her hands before her, “that awful temper, which 
you had from a child, will prove your eternal 
ruin! You will think of this behavior on your 
dying bed. I see you are resolved on your own 
destruction, and I discharge my conscience of all 
care over you. Go, seek your lover. Go, be 
his wife, or what you will.” 

Breathless with passion at this new insult, I 
would have spoken, but she continued violently, 
as she retreated backward to the door, “if your 
uncle is of my mind, you leave this house to¬ 
night, unless you choose to obey,” 

The door closed after her. Overcome by the 
scene, I burst into tears, and sank on the sofa. 
Suddenly, I started up, crying, “I will leave the 
house to-night, unless she retracts her words, 
I will go to my uncle. She shall not prejudice 
him against me. He shall know the truth.” 

My hand was reaching forth toward the lock, 
when, recollecting my uncle’s wishes with respect 
to Thornton, and remembering also his stubborn 
inflexibility, I paused. Something whispered 
me that the approaching interview was to be a 
great crisis in my life; and I already foreboded 
a fatal result. My knees sank under me, and 
trembling in every limb, I leaned against the 
wall for support. What if I should lose the 
friendship of my uncle? What if I should be 
thrust from the house ? 

For an instant, I turned faint from the specta¬ 
cle. “Remain,” whispered the tempter, “remain 
and marry Thornton, for Carrington can never 
be yours.” 

But another voice seemed to whisper, “rather 
submit to anything than consent to a marriage 
which would be in violation of the law of God, 
and would render your whole life a mistake.” 
And this voice appeared to come in the remem¬ 
bered tones of my dying mother. It softened 
me at once. 

I lifted my eyes above, and they were now 
streaming with tears. 

“OhI my mother,” I cried, “watch thy erring 
child! May I do nothing in pride; but may my 
way be made clear!” 

Suddenly strength came to my limbs, and com¬ 
parative repose to my mind. The storm of passion 
had passed away. I felt sustained by an unseen 
hand. With somewhat of serenity, I sought the 
smoking-room, where I knew I should find my 
uncle at this hour. 

My aunt, true to her threat, had already pre¬ 
ceded me. She had found time too, short as had 


been the interval, to inform my uncle of Thorn¬ 
ton’s rejection. She was still talking violently 
when I entered, and my uncle was listening with a 
stern countenance; but at sight of me she ceased. 

My uncle turned toward me, sorrow and anger 
written on his brow. 

“Mary,” he said, “what is this I hear? Have 
you really refused Thornton?” 

The tone in which he spoke showed that his 
anger was fast surpassing his grief. 

“I have,my dear uncle,” I said, sitting down 
by him, and laying my hand on his knee, “ and 
I am sure, when you have heard my reasons, 
you will not censure me,” 

He had frowned at first, and attempted to 
withdraw from me, but I dung to him, and he 
relinquished the effort. 

My aunt curled her thin lip, as she watched 
me; but she said nothing, quietly proceeding 
with her knitting, which usually employed her 
at this hour. 

“I cannot marry Thornton,” I said, speaking 
I calmly, but with a heating heart, “because I do 
not love him; and marriage, without love, would 
make me miserable.” 

“The devil-” 

“Nay, uncle,” I said, “listen. I am, I trust, 
not foolish in believing that marriage is a tie 
that nothing but death can break—that it is to 
endure amid sorrow as well as joy, in age as well 
: as youth, in privation, in sickness, when one has 
lost every personal charm as well as when one is 
in the flush of beauty. It has trials, and severe 
ones; cares, many and exacting. It makes us 
! either better or worse, and so affects our eternal 
destiny. It is a condition where, unless mutual 
affection smoothes the path, a thousand events, 
and of almost daily occurrence, will prove a 
stumbling block to husband, or wife, or both. 
Even toward relatives, affection is required to 
overlook faults that otherwise would irritate us: 
then how necessary is love to influence us in the 
closer relation of matrimony. While I esteem 
Thornton, I do not love him. There are points 
in his character, which you may think imma¬ 
terial, that would fret and annoy me constantly 
as his wife. If I was to marry him, I am sure 
I could not be happy, and I fear I should make 
him miserable also.” 

I had endeavored to Bpeak as if I had no per¬ 
sonal interest in the subject. My uncle was 
obviously staggered. He had not expected an 
appeal to his reason, but a petition for clemency. 
He looked at my aunt in surprise and perplexity. 

She came to his rescue, by saying drily, 

“I had not time to tell you, brother, that the 
true reason why Mary has refused Thornton, is 
because she has fallen in love with that man Car¬ 
rington.” 
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When she had spoken these "words, she stooped 
over her work, methodically resumed counting 
stitches, and went on knitting. 

My uncle started half up, threw my hand from 
him, and* fixing his gaze upon me, sternly re¬ 
garded me. He seemed to find in my looks a 
confirmation of the charge. 

“What,” he said, at last, “marry a beggar! 
Reject a man of Thornton’s unexceptionable cha¬ 
racter and large fortune, fox*—for—a paltry ad¬ 
venturer-” 

“ I am not going to marry Carrington,” I cried, 
seizing my uncle’s arm, and interrupting him, 
“indeed, indeed, I am not. I will swear solemnly 
not to do it without your consent, uncle; only 
don’t ask me to marry a man whom I do not 
love.” 

“Then you love Carrington!” 

“I did not say so,” I replied. “ He has never 
spoken to me of love—we have not met for 
months—I never expect to see him again,” 

My uncle scrutinized me with a perplexed, and 
angry brow. My aunt once more ceased the play 
of her knitting-kneedles to. interpose a word. 

“IIow can you say that, Mary Lennox?—and 
you ready to throw yourself into his arms? The 
best thing I know of Carrington,” and she took 
up another stitch, “is that your forward conduct 
disgusted him, and caused him to cease visiting 
at this house. But you still cherish the hope, as 
you know, of getting him, infatuated girl that 
you are! Do you tliinkj brother, it is possible, 
for one entirely dependant like her, to refuse a 
wealthy and irreproachable alliance, unless she 
had wilfully set her heart on somebody else?” 

Oil! what hate I felt toward this woman, as 
she sat there, composed and rigid, hardening my 
uncle’s heart against me. 

“Do not believe her, uncle,” I cried, in agony; 
for I Baw that, as she spoke, his frown darkened. 

“Mary Lennox!” shrieked my aunt, dropping 
her knitting, and lifting up both hands. 

“Niece!” said my uncle, putting me sternly 
from him. 

I saw I was condemned, and that my aunt was 
believed. Xbecame pale as a corpse. Yet Ire- 
solved to make another effort to justify myself. 

“Dear uncle,” I said, clasping my bands, 
“have you ever found me in a falsehood?” 

“This is unbearable,” cried my aunt, rising as 
if to go. 

“Sit still, Sarah,” ejaculated my uncle, and 
turning to me, he added sternly, “aud you, Mary, 
cease these reflections on your aunt.” 

The blood went back to my heart. I felt that 
my doom was sealed. An impassable gulf seemed 
suddenly to yearn between me and that uncle 
hitherto so loved. My suffering childhood came 
up to my memory. I felt alone again in the 


world. I prayed inwardly for strength to carry 
me through the interview. 

My uncle continued to regard me; at last he 
said, 

“I do not know you, to-night, Mary. I have 
hitherto found you affectionate, respectful, and, 
I believed, grateful. I have beard of your Belf- 
will and temper as a child, but I began to think 
that you had outgrown these evil passions. I 
now discover my mistake-” 

I made a movement as if to speak; but he 
waived me to be silent, and continued, 

“Though I introduced Thornton here,intend¬ 
ing him to be your husband, and though you 
have not been kept ignorant of this wish of mine, 
yet I have never urged you to marry him, but 
have left things to take their course. I wished 
you to have time. I knew him to be superior to 
most young men, to belong to an old family, and 
to have a large fortune. I was aware that such 
a combination of advantages could never be pre¬ 
sented in any other suitor; and X felt that you 
yourself would see this, and, like a girl of sense, 
as I believed you to be, would accept Thornton 
in the end. I am shocked to find my error. Your 
aunt tells me that you refused him last spring, 
and that you have now repeated it.” 

He stopped, as if he expeeted me to speak. 

“Though Thornton is all you say,” I stam¬ 
mered, “he lacks character; and, therefore, I 
cannot love him.” 

“Is the girl crazy, or novel-struck?” said my 
uncle, turning to my aunt impatiently. 

“She is in love with Carrington,” replied my 
aunt, with a shrug of the shoulders. 

I would have given worlds to have been able 
to deny this: but the impossibility of doing it— 
for I would not utter a falsehood even to save 
my pride—embarrassed me. 

“Once for all,” said my uncle, returning to 
me, “I will have no nonsense. You are no 
longer a child, Mary, but a woman: and I ex¬ 
pect, and demand from you the reasonableness 
of an adult. I have taken you as my own child, 
and intend still to be a father to you; but in re¬ 
turn I look for the duty and confidence of a 
daughter. If you were literally, as you are by 
adoption, my child, I should command you to 
marry Thornton. I do now command you to 
marry him. If you refuse, I shall consider every 
thing at an end between us: I shall look on you 
as having returned ingratitude for kindness; I 
shall consider you also, what I never yet have 
done, a fool. From what you said about matri¬ 
mony when you first came in, I perceive you 
have imbibed some fantistical notions on the 
subject, which must have originated in reading 
novels and poetry. Now I will have no such 
stuff in any one about me. The principal thing 
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in marriage is good temper and money; without 
that there is care and quarrelling enough, I have 
no doubt; but with an amiable and wealthy hus¬ 
band like Thornton there is no danger of more 
than the ordinary troubles of life, and these no 
sort of a marriage can avert. 3 ’ 

lie paused again, but I had nothing to say. 
However my aunt remarked as she unrolled her 
yarn. 

“In the married as in the single state, there 
are difficulties, as you well say, brother; but any 
person, who is guided by a proper sense of duty, 
will never complain. Duty should teach Mary, 
too, to marry Thornton. It is the great sin of 
the day for children to set up their own wills 
against the commands of their superiors.” 

My uncle continued. He really loved me, and 
in his way wished to please me: he thought to do 
it by reasoning with me. 

“I’m afraid from what your aunt says, Mary, 
as well as from your own confession, that you have 
allowed yourself to become slightly interested in 
Carrington. He is, I own, a young man of talent; 
but he is poor, very poor; and it will be years 
before lie can support a wife. He certainly does 
not love you, or he would still be visiting hero; 
for a penniless lawyer, believe me, never gives \ 
up the acquaintance of a reputed heiress, if he ] 
has the least liking for her, and thinks she will l 
smile on him. But suppose he did still visit here, 
that he loved you, in a word that you were mar¬ 
ried. How would you live? As I tell you, he is j 
poor. Do you know what poverty is? I can in¬ 
form you, for I was once poor myself. It is to 
be slighted by those inferior to you in everything! 
but wealth; to be daily compelled to deny yourself! 
comforts that you need; and to be harassed con- j 
tinually with the fear of illness without means to j 
remunerate a physician, or with the dread of abso- ■ 
lute starvation for want of employment. Suppose j 
yourself married to a poor lawyer like Carrington,; 
with your habits of luxury, and yet compelled to i 
live on an income less, perhaps, than that of a 
day-laborer. What could you do? Could you 
consent to inhabit a single room, up some dirty 
court, and be your own drudge ? You would have 
children; could you carry a fretful, perhaps sick 
infant in your arms, while you prepared your 
husband’s meal, or swept the apartment? All 
this the day-laborer’s wife does; she ha* to do 
it; but neither your physical strength, nor your 
tastes could ever make you contented with such 
a lot. Before you had endured this life for a 
month, you would hate the husband who had in¬ 
veigled you into it: before you had suffered thus 
for • a year, you would curse the hour that you 
first saw him, if not the one that beheld your 
birth. Nay! more; is it pardonable, is it not 
a crime, to bring innocent beings, under such 


circumstances, into the world, to inherit the sickly 
constitutions and low social state which such im¬ 
prudent marriages entail on offspring ? For, thus 
harassed, your husband would never .rise in a 
profession, that now-a-days demands, not only 
intellect, and long study, but a man’s undivided 
energies to ensure advancement. Ten to one but 
the ardent lover would sink into the neglectful 
husband, and seeking relief in stimulants for his 
cares, would die a drunkard, like hundreds have 
under similar circumstances.” 

He stopped. My tears were falling fast. The 
picture he drew, had never presented itself to me. 
Abject poverty, in connexion with Carrington, 
would have terrified me, hut more for him than for 
myself. Privations I would have been willing to 
undergo, for affection would have sweetened them, 
and in the self-denial they would have demanded, 
my character, I felt, would have improved. But 
absolute beggary—from that I shrank! 

Moreover the argument of my uncle re-assured 
me that Carrington did not love me; for, as my 
uncle said, “why, if he did love, should he cease 
visiting me ?” 

And yet I could see no reason, since I could 
never marry Carrington, why I should marry 
Thornton. Matrimony without love, disguised 
as it might be, seemed to me only a kind of legal 
prostitution. I replied to my uncle in as forcible 
a manner as I could, and concluded by saying, 

“With such ideas of the solemnity of the 
marriage relation, I cannot, cannot !, uncle, unite 
myself to Thornton. What you say of Carrington 
is unnecessary; for lie does not love mo; and we 
shall, I trust, never meet again. But if I ever 
did love a man, and circumstances prevented my 
marrying him, I would, until he proved unworthy, 
remain faithful to him; for I would rather be 
single all my life, I would rather work day and 
night, even starve itself, than unite myself to 
another merely for a livelihood. Such a fate 
would be worse than death.” 

I covered my face with my hands, shuddering 
at the picture my imagination had conjured up. 

My stubborn persistence in refusing Thornton 
had, by this time, angered my uncle beyond con¬ 
trol, the more because he had fancied, from my 
tears, that his representations had persuaded me; 
and the disappointment tended to increase his 
irritation. 

He had walked angrily about while I spoke, 
occasionally stopping to frown at me; then biting 
his lip, ho would continue his movement. He 
now came close up to me. It was the first and 
| last time I ever saw him lose entire control over 
himself. 

; “I believe, by God, that you are mad—mad 
; enough for alunatic asylum,” he cried. “Silence!” 

' he added, in a voice of thunder, as t would have 
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spoken. “You are a fool at any rate. You have, 
however,made your choice; and, from this hour, 
X disown you. In trusting to your gratitude and 
affection I have mado a pretty dupe of myself. 
I will not send you out into the world to starve; 
hut as you are no longer my heiress, you must 
content yourself with a different mode of life 
hereafter; as for your remaining in my house, 
that is impossible. I will give you three hun¬ 
dred dollars a year until you marry; and my 
advice is that you go back to the Valley Earm, 
or,” and here again he lost command of himself, 
“to the devil, I don’t care which.” 

He turned to leave the room; but I seized his 
coat. He wheeled sharply around. For a minute 
I could not speak: my mouth seemed dried up, 
as if by lightning; but, at last, just as he was 
forcibly removing my hands from his garment, I 
said huskily, 

“X do not want your money—I can do without 
it—you have broken my heart—oh! God forgive 
us all, uncle-” 

“And you would have broken mine,” he an¬ 
swered, with an oath, “if it had not been tougher 
than a puling school-girl’s.” 

He said this in a tone, half bitter, half sneer¬ 
ing; wrenched my hands from his coat; flung me 
away; and was gone, the moment after. 

My aunt, during the latter part of this inter¬ 
view, sat methodically knitting, so that I had for¬ 
gotten her presence entirely. She now reminded 
mo of it by looking up and speaking. 

“And what do you expect to do now, Miss?” 
she said. “Find out Carrington—tell him you 
were turned out of doors for his sake—get him 
to marry you—and come back here, a few years 
hence, with a house full of children for us to 
Bupport?” 

There was a taunting, insolent air in her 
tone, that made me turn upon her like a hunted 
tigress. Moved by my uncle’s evident suffering, 
I had just been on the point of bursting into 
tears; but now I would have died rather than 
have exhibited the least trace of regret. 

I drew my tall figure up haughtily. My eyes 
flashed. My voice fairly hissed, as I said, dwel¬ 
ling on each word, 

“Never! I will die—inch by inch—with star¬ 
vation—but never accept a crust of bread from 
you, even if offered.” 

My aunt quailed before that terrible exhibition 
of passion, or of outraged dignity, whatever it 
may ho called. 

Her knitting fell from her hands into her lap, 
and she gazed at me like one thunderstruck. She 
Was white as a grave-cloth. 

I kept my eye on her for more than a minute, 
feeling to the full its magnetic power over her: 
then, with a contemptuous curl of the lip, X turned 


my back on her and walked steadily to the 
door. 

But when once in my own room, where no 
mortal eye could look on me, then my tears flowed 
uncontrollably! Those who have always had 
a home however humble, know nothing of the 
anguish which attends the orphan, who feels 
herself alike homeless and friendless. When I 
thought of what I would have to endure in the 
struggle for a livelihood, I wished myself at rest 
in the grave. 

I had often recurred, with a shudder, to the 
days of misery I had spent at the old Valley 
Farm; but now, in the prospect of my present 
lot, I almost longed to bring my childhood back 
again. I had then been so young as to be com¬ 
paratively insensible to much of the hardness of 
my fate; but now I was at that age when poverty 
and friendlessness fall with most crushing weight 
upon those of my sex. From being a reputed 
heiress, the centre of admirers, and the favorite 
of my uncle, I had become, in a single hour, a 
homeless outcast. No more for me were the 
delights of society, or the refinements and ease 
which wealth afford! I would have to labor for 
a livelihood—how I knew not as yet. 

For X indulged no hope of my uncle relenting. 
Nor could I bring myself to accept his assistance. 
I said to myself, perhaps with too much pride, 
that I could not live on his bounty while he 
thought me ungrateful. 

Oh! how I wished, then, that my father had 
been able to have left me some pittance, no 
matter how slight, to save me from poverty in a 
strait like this. 

There are thousands of my sex in this wide 
country, to say nothing of other lands, whom the 
want of an income, however little, compels to 
hateful marriages, or, what is worse, to the loss 
of that honesty and independence of soul which 
is a crown of glory to woman as well as man. 
So long as we are at the mercy of others for the 
means of living, so long are too many of us the 
slaves of those others. I never, to this day, hear 
the too common remark, “she married him for 
a home, you know,” without my heart bleeding 
for the sister thus sacrificed, for the destiny thus 
marred, for the soul thus lost perhaps forever. 

What wild emotions rushed through my brain 
on that night! What dreams of the old church¬ 
yard where my mother lay, and what longings 
to be at rest on her bosom ns when a babe! 
Gradually, from the wild chaos of sensation, my 
heart turned to her dear memory. All through 
life the recollection of her had been a balm to 
my soul in its hours of trouble; and I was wont 
to fancy that her spirit hovered around me. I 
clasped my hands now and cried tearfully. 

“Mother, dear mother, look upon thy orphan 
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child. Ia my agony I turn to thee. If indeed 
thou dost -watch over me, guide me now in this 
time of deep distress. And oh! thou Almighty 
Parent/’ I ejaculated, fervently, feeling all at 
once that aid would come from on high, “thou 
who hast promised to he the friend of the father¬ 
less, assist me to do what is right, and uphold 
•me, in the sinking waters, with thy potent arm.” 

I felt wonderfully refreshed after this petition. 
My tears ceased to flow. My path seemed to 
open before me. 

Yes! I found consolation. It appeared to my, 
perhaps over-excited mind, that my mother’s 
spirit, commissioned from heaven, whispered 
peace to my soul. 

I began to plan what I should do. I knew 
that thousands of my sex, as feeble and as deli¬ 
cately nurtured as myself, were earning their 
livelihood all over this broad land. Many of 
these had fewer accomplishments than myself. 
Many had to support, in addition to themselves, 
bed-ridden parents, lame little brothers, or in¬ 
sane sisters—I had heard of such self-sacrificing 
beings often. Some, reared in a luxury that 
rivalled that of princes, had been plunged by 
their father’s bankruptcy, into abject beggary, 
and were now earning a scanty livelihood by 
working sixteen hours daily with the needle. 

And should I shrink from my destiny ? IVhere 
was the heroism that I had always extolled as 
noblest of all things in man or woman? Now 
was the time to prove whether I had any of this 
heroism. Heaven, for its own wise purposes, 
had called on me to cease idling away my time 
in luxurious repose, and had commanded me to 
step down into the dusty highway of life. Should 
I falter? God forbid! 

I remembered that I had, in the neighboring 

city of-, an old friend, one of my own sex, 

the sole child of a widowed mother. Both parent 
and daughter were poor, and the latter supported 
herself and mother by dress-making. I had be¬ 
came acquainted with Ellen Pope, when I first 
went to my uncle’s, from her having come to the 
house to make my dresses; her sweetness, pa¬ 
tience and industry had recommended her to me 
subsequently not less than her skill; and I had 
continued to employ her until, about a year 

before, when she had removed to-. To her 

I resolved to go. My pride—weak creatures are 
vro even when actuated by the best motives— 
forbade my remaining where I would be known: 
I chose to grapple with the grim unknown of 
poverty among strangers, and in a strange place. 

Yet not entirely among strangers; for I felt 
that in Ellen and her mother I should find friends; 
and that they would give me advice as to what 
was best to do. 

To determine was to act. The early line for 


-left at daybreak. At that hour none of 

our family were up, and I could leave the house 
unobserved, for I wished to conceal whither I 
went. 

I packed up a little necessary apparel, and 
that of the plainest; counted out my pocket 
money, which I calculated would pay my fare, 
and support me for a month; and then sat down 
and wrote a letter to my uncle. I told him, in 
few words, how I regretted that his wishes and 
my sense of duty conflicted; but, since there 
was this collision, I could not, I said, accept his 
bounty. I would go out and struggle with the 
world for myself. If I had done wrong in re¬ 
fusing him obedience, God would yet, I trusted, 
show me my error: but meantime I had nothing 
to ask, except that he would sometimes think of 
his sister’s orphan child. I stopped here and 
folded up the letter. Suddenly I recollected that 
my uncle might take my words for an appeal to 
his mercy: so I unclosed the epistle, and added 
a postscript to the effect that it would be useless 
to seek my retreat. 

Then I lay down to sleep. But slumber fled from 
my pillow. About four o’clock, on a cold wintry 
morning, I arose, lit my candle and dressed. Just 
as the clock struck five, I took my little bundle, 
stole down stairs softly, slipped the letter under 
the door of my uncle’s chamber, and quietly made 
my exit from the house. I had just half an hour 
to spare. 

It was a blustering morning. Wild, damp- 
looking clouds were flying close over the chimney 
tops, while squalls of snow occasionally whitened 
the pavements. After walking a square, I saw 
a solitary cab slowly facing the tempest. I called 
it, stepped in, and was soon at the depot. 

The cars had scarcely started, when the snow 
began to fall fast. The road, before we had 
gone many miles, was almost blocked up. The 
huge engine labored heavily, and frequently was 
brought to a stand. On such occasions it be¬ 
came necessary to go back a space, in order to 
obtain an impetus to force the train through the 
snow-drifts. 

Meantime the cars were intensely cold; for I 
write of a period before stoves were introduced 
into them. Nor did we get anything to eat all 
day. I was half frozen, hungry, and nearly 
broken down in spirits, when, at nightfall, we 

reached-, several hours after we should have 

arrived there. 

Fortunately I had Ellen’s address, having oc¬ 
casionally corresponded with her. I procured a 
carriage, for which I paid three fares, but I could 
not stand bargaining in the cold with the inso¬ 
lent driver, who laughed at my helplessness while 
he cheated me, and proceeded at once to the abode 
of the Popes. 
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We drove through a great thoroughfare, bril¬ 
liant with lights and shops. Continually gay sleighs 
covered with buffalo-robes, and ringing with bells, j 
farted by us, drawn by blood-horses. A week ; 
before I had been driven, in exactly such an 
equipage, by a young millionaire of my uncle’s 
acquaintance. But now I was jolted, a penniless 
outcast, in a faded, decayed old carriage, over 
the streets of a strange town, in which I had but 
a single friend. Tears filled my eyes, notwith¬ 
standing every effort to check them. 

Directly we turned into a broad, handsome 
street, lined on either side with stately dwellings. 
Curtains of lace or damask hung at the windows, 
through which flashed the warm red fire-light: 
and occasionally the sound of happy laughter 
penetrated the storm from within those man¬ 
sions. All this made me feel inexpressibly deso¬ 
late. 

We drove on. Gradually the houses become less 
elegant; grocery-stores appeared at the corners;: 
long rows of illy-built tenements, obviously con¬ 
structed to rent, next came in sight; and then 
old frame-buildings, with tumble-down stables 
here and there, and open lots yawning between, 
followed, betokening, an approach to the poorer 
quarters of the city. The lights grew dimmer 
as we approached. The snow, no longer swept 
from the side-walks, lay trodden dirtily into a 
narrow foot-path. Gin-shops grow frequent. 
And, now and then, miserable beings, wrapped 
in ragged cloaks, went by with old, battered 
baskets, in which were half consumed cinders 
that had been gathered from the refuse ashes 
left on the sidewalks by the carmen. 

My heart felt sick as X saw all this. The 
reality of poverty far surpassed my worst ex¬ 
pectations. 

At last, turning down a narrow street, the car¬ 
riage drew up before a two story brick-house, the 
lower portion of which was occupied by a petty 
grocery-store. The windows up stairs were dark 
and comfortless. 

“This cannot be the place,” I said, shrinking 
back in terror, as the driver opened the door. 

“This is the number, Miss, where you told me 
to go,” replied the man, holding the door open 
so that the snow whirled into my face; and he 
continued insolently, “if it is not the place, I 
must have two dollars more for carrying you to 
the right one: we always charge a new fare every 
time we stop.” 

“Go and inquire if Mrs. Pope, and her daughter 
live anywhere about here,” I said, sternly, and 
with the resolution of despair. 

He went into the grocery-store, and coming 
back, in a minute, said that Mrs. Pope lived up 
stairs. Two or three men followed him to the 
door of the shop, and a half-grown, dirty servant 


girl, holding in her hand some bacon between two 
bits of brown paper, came to the carriage-steps 
and stared curiously up into my face. 

Directly Mrs. Pope made her appearance, push¬ 
ing her way through the shop. The instant I 
recognized her, I sprang out, meeting her at the 
door. When the light flashed on my face, and 
she saw who her visitor was, she started back, 
and cried, holding up both her hands. 

“Miss Lennox!” 

She was too amazed to say more. 

I seized her arm. “Take me to your room,” 
I said, with much agitation, shrinking from the 
coarse men about me, “where is Ellen? For 
heaven’s sake, hurry.” 

“Here’s your bundle, Miss,” said the driver, 
throwing it after me, “we don’t steal people’s 
clothes, if we do charge pretty well on a night 
like this.” And he ehuclded insolently. 

I grasped Mrs. Pope for support, and followed 
her nearly fainting, through the shop, and up a 
narrow Btairs, to a low, small back room, where 
Ellen, frightened, met us at the door. I fell into 
her arms insensible. 

When I was restored to consciousness, which 
the kind assiduities of my friends soon effected. 
I found both Ellen and her mother bending over 
me, curiosity and astonishment struggling in their 
faces with sympathy. 

I soon told my tale, at least as much of it as I 
could, in honor to others. My acquaintance with 
Carrington, however, I concealed, as also the 
name of Thornton. 

“How cruel!” said Ellen’s mother, all her 
womanly sympathies aroused anew in my favor, 
“because you would not marry a man you did 
not love, you have been disinherited.” 

But suddenly she stopped. The hard expe¬ 
riences of the world, gathered during a poverty 
of sixty years, came up to her recollection, her 
face grew sad and thoughtful, and she added, 
though hesitatingly, “but, my dear child, do you 
know what you have undertaken?” 

“I am a woman,” I replied, “and can work, 
like thousands less happily situated. I can teach 
music, or be ^ dress-maker, and, if these fail, 
take in plain sewing.” 

Ellen, who had been sitting on the edge of the 
bed where I lay, for they had carried me into the 
sleeping apartment, pressed my hands at these 
words, while tears gathered into her eyes. 

Her mother, still thoughtful, shook her head 
doubtfully. 

“Ah! Miss Lennox,” Bhe said, “you don’t 
know what you have undertaken. You are 
delicate, proud, unaccustomed to labor, every 
thing is against you. I am old, and know the 
world, and, therefore, speak frankly—I fear, my 
dear, you have done wrong.” 
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“OIi, mother!” cried Ellen. 

I rose up, for her words made me strong. 

“ I have not done wrong, Mrs. Pope,” I replied, 
“ and no stranger shall ever find me a burden. It 
is true, I might have accepted my unole’s pen¬ 
sion, and so lived without labor; but I would have 
degraded myself in my own eyes. I can support 
myself, and I will: I know I have energies--■” 

“Oh! yes, you have,” interrupted Ellen, again 
pressing my hand, “for most women, in your 
situation, would have weakly accepted your 
uncle’s offer. I honor you for refusing it; and 
so does mother too; she only fears your bodily 
strength may prove unequal to the heroic reso¬ 
lution of your soul.” 

“ That is indeed all I meant,” interposed Mrs. 
Pope, seeing I was about to speak. “I did not 
think to hurt you, by what I said. You are wel¬ 
come, a thousand times, here. I only foresaw 
the bodily suffering before you, the mortification 
to your pride, the loneliness of one without family, 
and the hundred other miseries of your new con¬ 
dition. Oh! Miss Mary, you don’t know what it 
is to be poor. And yet you were right, I know, 
in refusing to marry the rich gentleman.” 

I continued. 

“I have done my duty, and, in justice to my 
own convictions, I could not do less. If my life 
is to be a hard one; if my frail body gives way; 
if the worst miseries of poverty and sickness 
overtake me—let them come!” 

Both Ellen and her mother were now weeping, 
the latter aloud. 

I was transported with enthusiasm as I spoke. 
All that I had ever read of suffering martyrs 
came to me in that moment, and I was prepared 
for death itself. 


“You are nervous, overwrought, you want 
sleep and rest,” said Ellen, soothingly. “Dear 
Miss Lennox, undress now, and go to bed.” 

“And I will bring you some tea and toast, and 
anything else you would like. I dare say you 
have eaten nothing to-day,” said her mother. 

It was true, I had not: I had been in too ex¬ 
cited a state. 

I was lying in bed, talking to Ellen more com¬ 
posedly, she holding my hand and lovingly pres¬ 
sing it, when her mother returned with some tea 
and toast, and a bit of broiled chicken, a rare 
luxury, I did not doubt, with them. 

“There, eat, my dear young lady,” she said, 
in a tone to make amends for her former appa¬ 
rent cruelty, “you will hereafter be one of us; 
we will love you and cherish you; and, before 
long, that is when you get able, we will find 
plenty for you to do.” 

What a look of gratitude Ellen gave her mother 
for these words! 

The tears came into my eyes, as I took the 
tea-cup from Mrs. Pope, while Ellen began to 
cut off small moutlisful of the fowl for me. 

“Eat, and don’t talk,” said Mrs. Pope, kindly, 
but authoritatively. “You arp too excited already. 
When you have eaten all this,” she added, smil¬ 
ingly, “all, and not a bit less, we shall leave you 
alone, so that you may sleep: and, to-morrow, 
you are not to rise until I call you.” 

It was nearly noon, the next day, when I 
awoke. Physical and mental fatigue had ren¬ 
dered my sleep as profound almost as death. 
But I arose refreshed. The incidents of the last 
day, too, appeared to me like those of a dream. 
(to be continued.) 
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I pas 3 over nearly a week, during which I 
became habituated, in a measure, to my new 
home. 

It was agreed that Ellen should inquire among j 
her patrons if a music teacher was wanted, my « 
proficiency on the piano being sufficient, I thought, j 
to warrant my taking a few pupils. Meantime, j 
I produced my purse, and insisted on paying for 
my board. This arranged, I assumed a new 
name; for I wished to conceal every trace by 
which I could be recognized. 

Yet there was much in this mode of life that 
was distasteful to me. I had been long accus¬ 
tomed to more delicate food, and now that my 
health was indifferent, I often turned with loath¬ 
ing from the plain dishes to which Ellen and her 
mother were forced usually to restrict them¬ 
selves. But a cup of tea and toast could generally 
be had, and these formed my meals for much of 
the time. 

There were other things that annoyed and even 
irritated me, by offending my morbidly refined 
tastes: small things, like the service of the table, 
and other petty inconveniences. Perhaps, if I 
had been in health, I would have disregarded 
these things. But my nervous system was com¬ 
pletely disorganized, and those who have suffered 
in a similar way know that, at such times, the 
slightest vexations overcome us. 

Everything indeed was neat, though plain. But 
the constant, watchful economy I saw, and which 
I should have called meanness a month before, 
annoyed me, even though I knew its justice. For 
instance, the stove was never allowed to consume 
more than a certain quantity of coal daily, and 
in consequence there were often hours when the 
room was really cold. Being in ill health, I felt 
this more than did Mrs. Pope, for Ellen was 
generally absent all day. 

The second Sunday after my arrival, I accom¬ 
panied Ellen, for the first time, to church. 

We went alone, Mr3. Pope remaining at home, 
on account of feeling unwell. The day was bit¬ 
terly cold, and I noticed that Ellen had no cloak, 
but only a shawl, such indeed as would have 


answered in October, but entirely too thin for 
this, one of the coldest days of mid-winter. I 
soon saw that she was suffering from the cold: 
her lips grew blue, her teeth chattered, and she 
shivered continually. 

“How imprudent,” I said, “and with your 
cough, to come out in that slight shawl.” 

I spoke somewhat severely, for my temper was 
now easily ruffled, as I have said. 

She turned her mild, blue eyes on me, and 
answered, “it is the thickest shawl I have, and 
my cloak is worn out. I intended, last winter, 
to buy me a new cloak for this season, and so, 
when spring came, cut up my old one; but mother 
has been sick so much that to pay the doctor’s 
bill took all my money, and so I have had to go 
without a cloak. And this shawl is not so very 
| cold, after all.” 

She smiled faintly as she spoke, drawing the 
shawl closer around her, but, in spite of her 
words and the accompanying gesture, her teeth 
chattered. 

IIow my heart smote me 1 Here I had been, 
clay after day, secretly indulging.my pettishness 
at annoyances which existed only in imagination, 
while this more delicate and suffering girl had 
been making, without a murmur, serious sacri* 
fices, and such even as compromised her health. 
I felt the tears gush into my eyes, but, before I 
could answer, we were at the church door. 

I had not asked Ellen to what denomination 
she belonged, but I knew the instant we entered. 
The open benches; the two sexes separated by 
the aisles; the plain furniture of the pulpit; and 
the number of working-men, arrayed in holiday 
suits, informed me at once. I whispered to Ellen; 
“You never told me you were a Methodist.” 

“Nor am I entirely,” she replied. “I was 
brought up in another sect; but I come here be- 
f cause the seats are free; and that, you know, is 
| something to one who is poor. But hush!—the 
minister.” 

I looked up. There, mounting the pulpit stairs, 
| was the burly form of the Bev. Mr. N——> the 
£ preacher at the camp-meeting. 
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More than eighteen months had passed since I i 
had seen the speaker, but he had scarcely changed 
at all in appearance. The same massive brow, ! 
the same penetrating eye, the same crisp, iron- 
grey looks were there: and when he began to 
speak, there too were the same rich, magnetic 
tones of voice! 

Every word of his sermon is distinct in my 
memory; for it dwelt on the nobleness of suffering 
for the truth’s sake, and was full of exhortation 
to persevere. Had it been intended for me per¬ 
sonally it could not have been more appropriate. 
The text was from the fourth chapter of Corin¬ 
thians, the sixteenth and seventeenth verses: 

«For which cause we faint not; but though our 
outward man perish^ yet the inward is renewed day 
by day: for our light afflicaiion, which is but for 
a moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory ” 

Having read this text in his impressive manner, 
the preacher proceeded to speak of the trials of 
those who suffered for the truth; and here my 
heart went with him in every word he uttered! 
Bathe soon stripped off the self-sufficiency with 
which I began to listen to him. 

“All this, my brethern,” he exclaimed, “is 
noble and commendable, when the strife is for 
the right, and God is on our side. But what shall 
we say of those who scorning the aid of the 
Almighty, think to conquer in their own puny 
strength ? Who set themselves up to do battle, 
in the mere pride of intellect, against the trials 
of this world? Alas 1 too soon they find that the 
heroism with which they set out has deserted 
them; their high spirit becomes broken by mis¬ 
fortune ; and they perish, at last, in the unequal 
conflict. Like Peter, they faint and sink, and 
unless they call on God for aid, the deep waters 
go over them! To the Christian, earthly sorrows 
are indeed light afflieations, and work out, at 
last, a far more exceeding weight of glory. But 
to the others, who rely on their own strength, 
the sorrows of this world become, sooner or later, 
more than can be borne. As well, my brethren, 
might a man rush on the thick bosses of the 
Almighty’s buckler, as attempt, single-handed, 
unless God was on his side, to buffet the trials of 
life.” 

In bearing these words, I folt the true source 
of my weakness. I had depended too much on 
myself, too little on the Creator: and hence my 
repinings. I saw into my own heart, and was 
abashed before my Maker. 

“And who is this Almighty Being, on whom 
you are asked to rely?” continued the speaker. 
“Is he some angry Jupiter, or vacillating Mars, 
divinities of ancient Greece? Is he some brutal 
god, a Dagon of the Philistines? Is he some 
drunken warrior, the woden of the Scandinavians ? 


Is he some ordinary man, a great reformer it 
is true, yet only an ordinary man, as certain, in 
our day, in their pride of intellect, declare? 
What,” and here, pausing, his lightning eye 
a-blaze, he exclaimed, “what, Jesus of Nazareth 
an ordinary man? An ordinary man this, when 
an angel announced his conception, and myriads 
of heavenly messengers heralded his birth. An 
ordinary man! At Cana of Galilee the subject 
elements acknowledged him supreme, and the 
water at his bidding crimsoned into wine. An 
ordinary man! Beside the open grave he stood, 
and crying, ‘Lazarus, come forth,’immediately 
putrefaction trembled into life. An ordinary man! 
When nailed upon tlie cross, the heavens hid 
themselves from the sacreligious sight; the dead 
burst tbeir cerements in horror; the dumb vail 
of the temple rent itself into twain; and at the 
cry of ‘Eli, Eli, lama sabacthani,’ earth shud¬ 
dered to her furtherest extremities, and distant 
continents exclaimed, ‘ surely a God is dying.’ An 
ordinary man this V* 

The orator pausing, again glanced around the 
assembly, and a deep respiration rose from the 
congregation. Every hearer lmd been bound, as 
in a spell, by the eloquence of the speaker. 

Ah! I saw now that it required more than 
pride, more than a consciousness of right, to fight 
the battle of life—it required true religion. 

I was still overpowered by this sermon, when, 
in leaving the church, a deep voice addressed 
Ellen, who was at my side. I turned and beheld 
the preacher. 

“Howis that cough?” he said, kindly. “You 
must take care of it, my daughter, or it will 
prove a sore trial to your mother.” 

Ellen answered and introduced me. Some¬ 
thing in my manner, which was oppressed and 
pre-occupied, appeared to strike him: he con¬ 
versed with us for several moments with interest, 
and then saying that he would visit us during the 
week, took his departure. All this time, a car¬ 
riage, owned by one of the rich members of his 
congregation, had been waiting for him, perhaps 
to carry him to dinner. 

“It is always so with him,” said Ellen, as we 
moved away. “He makes the rich wait rather 
than the poor: in Ms own words, his first care is 
for the desolated and oppressed. Oh! he is so 
good.” 

“And so eloquent,” I answered. “Have you 
known him long?” 

“He has been settled here since last confer¬ 
ence.” 

“He seems to take an interest in you.” 

“And in you too, I think: I know you will 
love him.” 

On Tuesday evening he came, evidently choos¬ 
ing this hour because he knew Ellen was engaged 
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during the day. I found him as affable in private 
as he was eloquent in the pulpit. Yet he never 
forgot his vocation; and though genial, nud some¬ 
times even playful as a child, he had always 
"before him “the mark of his high calling.” He 
■was indeed truly a Christian minister. 

Under his teachings, I soon became happy in 
my new vocation; for he taught me to lean on 
that Supreme Being in whom only is happiness. 
He knew I belonged to another sect than his own; 
hut he had that wide and expansive charity which 
sees in the various denominations of Christians 
only so many roads to the same heaven. “One 
man marches under one banner, another under a 
different, but all,” he said, “ are travelling the 
same road. Sect is of little moment if the heart 
is right. I trust in God I shall reach Paradise at 
last, and there, I am sure, I shall meet, not only 
Enoch and other saints from before the flood, but 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob; ay! and, from 
later times, Luther and Latimer, Bunyan, and 
Xavier, Baxter and St. Augustine, Jeremy Taylor, 
Whitfield, Wesley, and the whole glorious com¬ 
pany of the redeemed.” 

A month had now elapsed, and my purse began 
to run low, yet all Ellen’s efforts, as well as my 
own, to procure pupils for me had failed. Even 
advertising had proved unsuccessful. The estab¬ 
lished teachers of music monopolized the field, 
leaving no avenue open for one friendless and 
untried like myself. 

I did not, however, waste my time in idleness. 
I had always had taste in dress, and now, when¬ 
ever Ellen remained at home, I took lessons from 
her in her art, for since I could not procure a 
situation as music-teacher, I resolved to earn my 
livelihood at dress-making. 

My first experience of this new vocation was 
disheartening enough. Like Ellen, I was to go 
to the houses of my employers, and not work at 
home; and my introductory visit was to an ele¬ 
gant mansion in -, where they were two 

fashionable daughters and their mother, patrons 
I was particularly desirous to contiliate, on ac¬ 
count oftheir influence. 

I had along and dreary walk from my lodgings 
to this house, on a cold, wet morning in March, 

and having understood I was to breakfast in- 

place, had taken nothing before leaving home 
except a biscuit and some water. On my arrival, 
I was ushered into a small back chamber, up¬ 
stairs, in which a fire so scanty had been lighted, 
that the dampness bedewed the bare walls. 
Here I sat alone at my work for hours, only 
visited occasionally by the lady of the house, and 
then in order that I might fit the dress which I 
was making. In vain I expected a summons 
to breakfast. I heard the bell for that meal 
ring, about two hours after my arrival, but no 


j invitation was sent to me. I paled with anger, 
I for I was new to my situation, and forgot the vast 
j difference between the heiress and the poor dress- 
| maker. I looked for a cup of coffee and a plate 

■ to be sent up to me; but even this was neglected; 
and so the hours went by until noon. 

Once the two tall and really elegant daughters 
of Mrs. Warrene came into the room, evidently 
to scrutinize the new dress-maker. They did not 
address me, however, but only nodded condescend- 
ingly, and went on with their fashionable gossip, 
until the eldest, with a yawn, declared that the 
: hall the night before had completely fatigued her, 

| that the room was very chilly, and that she be- 
; lieved she would get a novel and lie down. The 
| other echoed the assertion, that the room was 
, cold, shrugging a pair of pretty, but immodestly 
, bare shoulders; and so she too went out. Nobody 
; came, however, to make up the fire; and there 

■ were no coals,for me to do it. 

| About an hour after noon, the bell rang for 
j luncheon, and I was honored with the sight of 
I the two gay daughters again, as they accompanied 
I their mother down to the table. I was now really 
j weak from hunger, and when I found my visitors 
| about to depart, without inviting me to follow 
; them, I ventured to ask for something to eat, 

| stating that I had missed my breakfast, 
i The whole three stared at me for an instant, 
and then the mother, saying she would send me 
a plate of meat, bowed superciliously, and fol¬ 
lowed by the daughters, sailed out of the room. 

: My cheeks were crimsoned with indignation. 

; I knew myself to be the equals of these people 

■ in all respects, and their superior in many: 
a few months before I had even lived in as great 

: luxury as themselves; yet now I was treated 
; with hauteur, almost with contempt. 

In a few minutes a servant came up, not with 
the promised plate, but to say that the dinner 
: was ready to-day sooner than usual, and that I 
should please to walk down. Accordingly, I left 
my work and followed my guide. But, instead 
of turning into the dining-room, we kept on to 
the kitchen, when a table was set out for the 
servants, all but the cook, who being a colored 
woman, ate alone. 

I drew back for an instant. My heart was in 
my throat, and the tears gushed to my eyes. 
“This degradation,” I said to myself, “is deeper 
than I thought possible,” But I reflected imme¬ 
diately that I must, sooner or later, accustom 
myself to my lot; that I was but a servant after 
all; and that it became not mo, who felt angered 
at the superciliousness of the ladies of the family, 
to be myself contemptuous toward others. A 
month earlier, I should, however, have felt the 
insult too keenly for reflection; but now religion 
came to my aid; and I sat down, forcing back 
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the tears by a strong mental effort, and reminding 
my proud heart that those beside me were fellow 
creatures like myself, and on their way to the 
same eternal homo. “In the eye of God we are 
all alike,” I murmured. 

The servants, with instinctive delicacy, saw and 
oommisserated my situation. They recognized 
one more refined than themselves, and paid me 
a silent, deferential attention, in strong contrast 
to the cold hauteur I had witnessed above stairs. 
The choicest bits on the table were selected and 
laid in my plate; my wishes were anticipated; 
and the usual gossip of a servants* table was 
exchanged for a courteous silence. Such consi¬ 
derate attentions brought the tears almost into 
my eyes. “Ah! the poor know how to appre¬ 
ciate the poor,” X said. 

How I got through that day I hardly can tell. 
I sewed on, all through the afternoon, my tears 
falling faster than the rain outside. Mortifica¬ 
tion and shame were combatting in my heart with 
considerations of prudence and the consolations 
of religion. Now my pride rebelled, and I rose 
to leave the house. Now I reflected that these 
daily slights were a part of the cares I had, like 
all my race, to bear. A painful, public death I 
could have endured, but this silent, unseen suf¬ 
fering was what appalled me. Ah! man may 
boast of his firmness on the rack, his heroism in 
the flames; but there are hundreds of my sex, at 
thiB hour, going through a more terrible martyr¬ 
dom, with none to applaud, none even to witness 
their agony. 

Toward evening I grew more composed. With 
tho morning came refreshed spirits and a deter¬ 
mination to persevere. I went back to - 

Place, and worked there a week. Seven days they 
were of intense suffering, of almost hourly con¬ 
flicts with myself; but at their close I felt like one 
who has been sorely tempted, yet has triumphed 
gloriously. 

My vocation was not, however, always a 
bitter one. In many families X was recognized 
as an equal, and in some I found sincere friends. 
My musical accomplishments gradually became 
known, and I was offered a few pupils, but as 
the number was not sufficient to support me, I 
resolved, for a time at least, to adhere to my 
present mode of life. 

In all this interval I heard nothing of my 
family. I had, by my flight to a strange city, 
and by my change of name, effectually concealed 
myself from search, if any had been undertaken. 
Yet I longed often to learn whether, my uncle 
was well or ill. Of him especially I frequently 
thought. I loved him still, notwithstanding his 
injustice; and sometimes X even asked myself if 
I had done entirely right by him. “Were I now 
to return, and bear more with his infirmities,” I 


said, “might I not be restored to his heart?” 
There was no weakness in this, no change in my 
fixed purpose never to marry for lucre, but only 
the promptings of a softened, and, I hoped, a 
better heart. 

Nor had I heard of Carrington. I often, how¬ 
ever, thought of him, or rather of the ideal which 
he had filled, up to the moment of his wanton 
desertion. Sometimes relenting toward him, I 
reflected that it might have been timidity on his 
part, rather than fickleness, which had led him 
to abandon me. “Perhaps he thought me too 
proud,” I would Bay, “or he might have feared 
the heiress would despise his suit; or foreseeing 
the opposition of my family, he may have with¬ 
drawn to save me from a conflict between duty 
and love.” At such seasons, my heart would 
flutter wildly; a delicious languor steal over all 
my nerves; and I would begin to dream vain and 
impossible dreams, until Ellen’s voice, or the sight 
of my work in my lap, would re-call me to the 
stern realities of life. 

I was, one day, reminded of Carrington, how¬ 
ever, in a way that shook my nerves for a fort¬ 
night. 

It was a day in autumn, for I had now been 
nearly a year with Ellen, when hurrying home, 
toward dusk, I saw two gentlemen approaching 
me. One I recognized as my friend, the Rev. 

Mr. N-. The other—could it be?—yes! it 

ivas Carrington. At once I felt my knees totter, 
but rallying my strength I boldly advanced, won¬ 
dering what strange chance had brought my old 

lover and Mr. N-together. As I drew near, 

I saw they were in earnest conversation, and the 
latter did not reoognize me. Carrington seemed 
at first, however, to know me; for he started and 
half raised his hat; but after a perplexed look 
withdrew his hand from his head, and passed 
without recognition. But when I looked back, 
after X had gone a few steps, I saw both he and 

Mr. N-gazing after me, and the latter, seeing 

I noticed him, bowed. They then walked on. 

I reached home in a flutter of spirits inde¬ 
scribable. I must have walked very fast, for I 
was completely overcome. Ellen and her mother 
both noticed my flushed cheeks and agitated man¬ 
ner, but they could get nothing out of me in spite 
of their inquiries; the truth was my acquaintance 
with Carrington was a sacred secret, and I had, 
therefore, nothing to tell. 

I felt a presentiment that Mr. N-would 

come to see me, for his manner of bowing assured 
me that Carrington had directed his attention to 
me. A few evenings after he made his appear¬ 
ance. Fortunately for his purpose, both Ellen 
and her mother were out: a fact, I believe, he 
knew before, as they had gone to attend a church 
society, of which they were members. 
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After some general conversation, my visitor 
approached the subject which was on his mind. 

“You met me the other night,” he said, “when 
I was with a young friend, who almost insisted 
that he knew you, or rather had known you, under 
another name. Have you ever lived in-?” 

He said this abruptly, and with his eyes fixed 
on me. I was embarrassed. I could not tell 
any of the truth, without telling all, and X was, 
therefore, silent. 

“Well,” he said, “I will not press the ques¬ 
tion, for I see you do not wish to answer. But 
Mr. Carrington was positive that there could not 
be two faces like yours in the world.” 

How my heart leaped! What could such lan¬ 
guage mean but that he of ten. thought of me? I 
still remained silent, and my visitor continued, 
as if half soliloquizing, 

“A remarkable young man is this friend of 
mine, brimful of talent, and with a heart, I be¬ 
lieve, in the right place. Though scarcely beyond 
the requisite age, he has just been chosen to Con¬ 
gress, from one of the districts of-, having 

carried the election, as an independent candidate, 
against two rivals backed by all the force of the 
old parties. He made my acquaintance in the 
most singular manner.” 

I looked up, full of curiosity, my eye meeting 
the speaker’s for the first time since his abrupt 
question. He went on. 

“It was many years ago, at a camp-meeting 

in the mountains—near the B-Springs—you 

have heard of them, I suppose. He had listened 
to a sermon which made him, he said, desirous 
to know me. This led to a conversation in which 
I found my acquaintance a man of singular 
ability, with a heart and head finely balanced, 
and immense stores of information for one com¬ 
paratively so young. After this I lost sight of 
him for years. Then I met him again, the most 
rising young man in- 

I still listened, and now with breathless in¬ 
terest. 

“We saw each other after this, always when 

I went to-, or he came here; and I found 

reason, at every interview, to increase my already 
high estimate of his powers. I do not wonder 
he was elected to Congress so young, and igainst 
such competition, for his eloquence is magical 
and his patriotism exalted. In some respects 
lie is remarkable. He has been bere, to attend 
a great trial, and, after the court had closed, 
the day you met ns, came, by accident, into the 
church, where an anniversary was being held. 
I happened to see him, for I sat on the stage. 
One' of our speakers had disappointed us, but, 
knowing that Carrington favored the great cause 
in which we were engaged, I went down and soli¬ 
cited him to speak. He was unwilling at first, 
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for he is modest, but when I placed the request 
before him as a question of duty, he consented. 
In five minutes the orator, then on the floor, sat 
down; and with only that short interval in which 
to prepare, Carrington arose. For half an hour 
he electrified the house by his eloquence. All 
present declared they had never listened to such 

an address. The venerable Dr. D-, who was 

to follow him, and who had carefully prepared 
an elaborate speech, totally changed his ground, 
alleging afterward jocularly that Carrington had 
stolen his thunder.” 

Soon after my visitor rose to go. As he ex¬ 
tended liis hand, he said kindly, 

“My daughter, I know nothing of the secrets 
of your past life, nor is it right that I should 
seek to inquire into them; but man that is horn 
of woman has many trials; and those that you 
have had will be lighter, let me assure you, if 
carried to the footstool of the Creator. God 
bless you!” 

I afterward secretly obtained a copy of the 
paper, in which Carrington’s speech had been 
reported, and read through the address with 
swimming eyes and a palpitating heart. “Can 
he, who utters sentiments like these,” I said, 
“be the trifler I have believed?” 

I went to sleep that night, and dreamed of 
being re-united to Carrington, with all his neglect 
and desertion explained. Happy, happy hours! 

I awoke, on a cold, dull November morning; 
walked two miles before breakfast; and sat in a 
close, ugly room all day, making a dress for a 
pettish school-girl. By nightfall I was ready to 
laugh at the absurdity of my visions of romance. 

And now I come to a period of months, during 
which there was no variation in my life. I was 
almost constantly employed: and, with economy, 
earned sufficient for my support, though that 
sufficiency was less than what I had once been 
' accustomed to expend as pocket-money. Of real, 
grinding poverty, therefore, I experienced little; 

| but I saw Ellen continually submitting to the 
; severest privations; for she had two persons to 
support instead of one, nor would she allow me 
I to assist her. But I was frequently called to 
! endure personal mortifications, which, to a sen- 
I sitivc organization, are less endurable than pri- 
| vation itself. 

j The second summer of my residence with Ellen 
[ was now drawing on. Employment, at this season 
of the year, was scarce, most families being out 
of town. Ellen and her mother had received an 
invitation from a cousin, who lived on a farm, to 
; spend a few weeks with him, and had accepted. I 
longed to follow them, but had no place whither to 
go. I was fagged out with sewing, late and early, 
in the different families of my patrons, in order 
to prepare them for their summer excursions; 
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find I thought if I could once more hreatlie the 
fresh country air, I should he Supremely happy. 

The old Valley Farm recurred to my memory 
frequently now. A thousand times I re-called 
the pleasant meadows around it; the willows 
drooping oyer the brook; the dewy landscape in 
sight, on summer mornings, from my old nook; 
the martins skimming to and fro, or the pigeons ] 
cooing on the eaves; and a hundred other rural! 
sights and sounds, with which the old place was I 
fall. In spite of the sufferings of my childhood, ! 
I still loved the antique building, with its high j 
gables, and precipitous stoop. It had been the j 
home of my fathers for many generations; it was 
there I myself was born; and but for a hard law, : 
which drew an invidious distinction between the 
sexes, it would have been mine now. But wbat,: 
before all things else, endeared it to me was that 
there my mother had died; there I had, in the : 
deep sorrows of my childhood, invoked her aid 
from heaven; and there, on many a blessed night, j 
I had seen her in my dreams bending smilingly 
from Paradise, and bidding me be of good cheer, : 
for that the darkness should not always encom¬ 
pass me. 

And once I had given full faith to these pro¬ 
mises. During the happy years I had spent at 
my uncle’s I had recognized their truth; but 
alas! since then the gloom had settled around 
my path as thickly as ever; and, with maturer 
wisdom, I saw that these sweet prophecies had 
been only dreams after all. And yet how happy 
life is made by such dreams! 

But I wander from my naiu’ative. Let it suffice 
to say that my desire to be again in the country 
induced me, early in June, to accept an invitation 
from Mrs. Warrene to accompany her to her hus¬ 
band’s country-seat, in the mixed capacity of 
dress-maker for her elder, and musical teacher 
to her younger daughters. 

“Julia and Isabel,” she said, “will require to 
have their dresses occasionally altered, besides 
new ones made up, for we shall have a good 
deal of company; Arethusa and Josephine will 
be benefitted by keeping up their practice, and, 
though you have not the touch of Berelli, you will 
answer for the summer.” 

I have not yet described Mrs. Warrene. She 
had been a belle when younger, and still retained 
traces of her beauty, though now she was grown 
so thin that all the once rounded outlines of her 
person and countenance were gone. But she 
still possessed a mass of dark, silky hair, which 
Was always dressed plainly; and large, black 
eyes that would have been perfectly beautiful, 
but for a cat-like gleam they occasionally exhi¬ 
bited. Mrs. Warrene was generally attired in 
black silk, as becoming a matron with two grown 
up daughters. Her voice, like her eyes, was 


suggestive of treachery; for though modulated 
with great art, it scarcely ever rose above a 
whisper; in a word it wanted sincerity. And 
indeed the manner in which I frequently heard 
her speak to her daughters, of her best friends, 
proved that, under her mask of politeness, she 
was envious, gossiping, deceitful and malicious. 

To accept this somewhat anomalous situation, 
under such a woman, was running a great risk, 
but I was virtually compelled to it, for I had no 
other offer, and leave town I must. The wages 
I was promised, too, were extremely paltry; for 
Mrs. Warrene was one of those fashionable ladies 
who make up for extravagances on themselves, 
by cutting down the remuneration of those they 
employ. But I determined, notwithstanding all, 
to go. 

Warrene Hall was a noble old place. It had 
been in the family for three generations, and 
possessed what can be found attached to but few 
country-seats in America, large and extensive 
grounds, sufficient indeed to have been called a 
park even in England. The house was built of 
dressed stone, and was nearly a century old, but 
having been almost Palladian in its character at 
the original erection, it was still large enough; 
and, with a few improvements in-doors, answered 
its purpose better than any modern structure, 
however imposing, would have done; for the 
stuccoed walls and pillared front of the latter 
would have been sadly out of keeping with the 
magnificent old trees scattered in clumps about 
the lawn, and with the venerable woods that 
screened the dwelling, in a semi-circular sweep, 
on the north, the north-east, .and the north-west. 
The grey walls; the heavily framed windows; 
the balustrade around the roof; the quaintly 
carved balcony over the great hall-door; and the 
alternate blocks of dressed and rough stone, at 
the corners of the house, rising one above another 
to the roof, gave Warrene Hall a certain air of 
imposing antiquity. From the first day I arrived 
at the old place, I loved it; and, from that mo¬ 
ment, ceased regretting I had accompanied the 
Warrenes. 

The house soon filled up with company, old 
and young, but principally the latter. I noticed, 
however, that there were but few ladies, except 
married ones, but quite a number of gay young 
bachelors. Most of the latter were men of for¬ 
tune, and generally also of fashion; but not one 
of them had any true manliness; they could have 
been distinguished anywhere for what they were, 
empty fops, with whom travelling passed for ex¬ 
perience of the world, and money stood in place 
of talent. I suspected immediately that they 
had been-invited to Werrene Hall in order to 
fall in love with Julia or Isabel. 

Of this gay company, however, I saw hut little. 
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Now and then I would meet some of the fine i 
ladies on the stairs, or receive a stare from one j 
of the gentlemen as we passed in the grounds, \ 
but X neither dined with the family, nor was 
asked into the drawing-room in the evening. 
My mornings were generally occupied with my 
two pupils, while most of my afternoons were 
spent in altering dresses for their elder sisters, j 
But occasionally I had hours of leisure, and j 
during these I wandered about the park, some- j 
times with a book in my lmnd, and sometimes j 
without one, now stopping to rest under some i 
spreading tree, now walking slowly down some ! 
leafy aisle, and now watching, from a high bluff 
overlooking the expansive river, the sun setting ; 
golden in the west. The white sails glittering I 
as they passed, the horn of the boatmen on the 
canal, and the fresh evening air dallying with j 
my cheek, made these sunset moments inexpres- j 
sihly sweet. After such walks I would return 
to the house refreshed in spirits, forgetting the 
mortifications which were my lot, and, after a 
frugal cup of tea in the upper servants’ room, 
would take my candle, retire to my distant cham¬ 
ber, and there, out of hearing of the gay com¬ 
pany below, read until it was time to retire. 

Weeks passed in this-way, until, early in July, 
I heard one of the young ladies say, as she came 
into the school-room, one morning. 

“I wonder, Bell, if Carrington will come, to¬ 
morrow, after all.” 

I was placing a piece of musio on the piano, 
but, at these words, the sheet of paper fell from 
my hands. Carrington acquainted with the War- 
renes! Carrington coming here! 

The elder young ladies did not notice my agita¬ 
tion, but one of my pupils did, for she cried, “la! 
how awkward you are,” and, snatching the music 
from me, after I had picked it up, placed it herself 
on the piano. 

“I don’t know indeed, Jqle,” said Isabel, 
yawning, “I’m sure, for your sake, I hope he 
will. Though I couldn’t fancy such a prig, even 
if he is a great man.” 

Isabel was as near a fool ns a woman can he, 
and, therefore, I did not wonder at this opinion, 
though my cheek tingled nevertheless. Julia, 
however, was a dashing girl, with a good deal of 
intellect, perverted as it was; and I understood 
at once why she loved Carrington, if indeed she 
did; and alas! the words of her sister implied 
this. 

I turned faint at the bare idea. Shall I be 
frank? I had lately been persuading myself 
that some inexplicable cause had led to Carring¬ 
ton’s desertion of me, and that, though fortune 
had placed our ever meeting beyond the possi¬ 
bility of happening, he still loved me, or at least 
had loved me. But now all this delicious flattery, 


with which I had soothed my pride, was blown 
to the winds. Ho loved Julia. He loved her 
so openly that her own sister spoke of it. Nor 
could I be surprised at this love; for was not 
Julia rich, beautiful, and brilliant? 

And yet I could not understand how my Car¬ 
rington could love Julia. He must have greatly 
changed. 

“You are a little fool,” said Julia, addressing 
her sister. “But Carrington is h fine fellow, 
and worth a dozen of the whiskered beaux down 
stairs. Have you read the great speech lie has 
just been making at the political meeting in our 
city ? Oh! I forgot—you never read such things. 
But pa says it was magnificent, and pa heard it: 
Carrington, he declares, will yet he a Senator: 
only think of that, a Senator’s wife——” 

I was looking at the speaker, my whole soul 
intent on her words, and utterly unconscious of 
my pupil, when, at this instant, the child pulled 
me by the skirt, and in a loud, chiding tone asked 
me why I did not go on with the lesson. 

Juba started at the interruption, and crim¬ 
soning to the forehead, stopped abruptly. Her 
dark eyes flashed angrily on me, for she knew I 
had overheard her, and though really enraged at 
her own imprudence, she chose to pretend it was 
at my listening: she muttered something, with a 
curl of the lip, about eaves-droppers, and then, 
pettishly jerking Isabel by the arm, left the room. 

I went through with my task, I know not how. 
My thoughts were ou this strange intelligence, 
rather than on the music; and I was glad when 
the lessons were over, and I could escape into 
the park, where I could rally my thoughts. 

Carrington acquainted with the Warrenes! 
Carrington coming here! Carrington probably 
engaged to Julia! These words rang through my 
mind continually. I could not think coherently. 
I scarcely knew what it all portended. Only I 
| felt inconceiveably miserable, and finally after 

■ walking so rapidly that I was out of breath, I sat 
down on a rustic bench, in a lonely part of the 

: grounds, and burst into tears, 
j After a fit of weeping had relieved me, I began 
j to consider the subject more calmly. I gave up 

■ Carrington at once: he could never be mine: I 
: was insane, I said, ever to have thought other- 
: wise. Then, by a natural revulsion, instead of 
| regarding him in the lenient light I had lately, 

11 re-called the old bitterness of feeling toward 

■ him, which had followed his desertion of me. 

; “His conduct allowed of no explanation,” I cried, 

; “he .intended to trifle with me all the time; and 
j his willingness to marry such a devotee of fashion 
! as Julia Warrene proves his baseness.” 

| I spoke aloud and angrily, so loud that I feared 
| some one had heard me. I looked anxiously 
[ around. But no one was in sight. 
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Many hours I passed in that spot, tom con¬ 
tinually by conflicting emotions. Now the shame 
of meeting Carrington again, I as a menial, ho as 
a petted visitor, stung my proud nature to the 
quick: now I was a victim to the agony of seeing 
his attentions to another; now I reflected, my 
reason assuming the sway, that he would pro¬ 
bably not see me, nor I him, our stations in the 
household being so different. 

It was evening when I reached the house, and 
I stole at once to my room. Here I washed the 
traces of tears from my eyes, lit my candle, and 
eat down to read. 

But I was not destined to Bp end the evening 
in the place I desired. I had been reading about 
an hour, when a servant knocked at my door with 
a message from Mrs. Warrene. “Would Miss 
come down to the drawing-room: she was wanted 
there.” 

What could be the matter? During sis weeks 
I had not been invited into the drawing-room 
once. I arose somewhat flurried, and then be¬ 
thought mo to call back the servant and ask if 
she knew for what I was wanted. I felt relieved 
to hear that it was only to play cotillions, as a 
dance had been projected. 

I accordingly brushed my hair anew, re-ar¬ 
ranged my simple dress, and proceeded down 
stairs. Yet, as I went, I had time to reflect that 
it was still an odd summons, for the company 
had.frequently danced before, on which occasion 
Julia had always played for them. 

Carrington’s arrival, I knew, could have noth¬ 
ing to do with it; for he was not expected until 
the next day: and his coming even then was 
doubtful, it appeared. 

I entered the drawing-room unobserved, for the 
door was wide open; and I thus had a moment 
to scrutinize the company before I was myself 
seen. I almost thought myself, for that instant, 
in a new world. So long a period had elapsed 
since I had been in such an assembly, that its 
air of exquisite refinement and grace fascinated 
me indescribably. The light gauze tissues of the 
ladies gave the wearers, as they moved to and 
fro, the air of etherial beings. Innumerable 
flowers, many of them rare exotics, filled the 
apartment with fragrance. A clouded light fell 
from the superb chandelier, throwing a dreamy 
haze over the room, and softening the variegated 
colors in the apartment, into a harmonious whole. 
Then the rich carpet; the damask seats; the rose¬ 
wood furniture; the pictures; the statuettes; and 
the hundred articles of virtu scattered about, what 
a look of elegance they gave to the whole scene! 
For a second I felt like one on whom an Eden had 
suddenly burst in all its fragrance and beauty. 

At last Mrs. Warrene perceiving me, said in her 
soft, cold voice, 


“Ah! you are there, are you? I did not see 
you enter. I sent for you to play cotillions; will 
you oblige us by doing it?” 

The imperious air, veiled under a tliin show of 
courtesy, with which' these words were spoken, 
called tho blood to my cheek; and I advanced 
quickly to the piano, in order to conceal my 
flushed countenance. 

There had been quite a buzz of conversation 
when I entered, but now this ceased, and every 
eye was turned on me. One or two of the gen¬ 
tlemen raised their eye-glasses, and continued to 
survey me, but the ladies, after a supercilious 
glance, resumed their gossip. 

“I wonder where Julia is,” said Mrs. "Warrene, 
looking around, “I have not seen her since din¬ 
ner.” 

The necessity for any one to answer was ob¬ 
viated by the appearance of Julia herself, who, 
at this moment, entered the door from the hall, 
charmingly dressed, and looking superbly beau¬ 
tiful. She was accompanied by a gentleman, 
whose arm she did not relinquish until quite in 
tho room. A smile of triumph was on her lips, 
as she gazed up into his face. I followed the 
glance of her eye with a sinking heart; for that 
manly figure Beemed strangely familiar to me: 
nor was I misled in my supposition; I beheld 
Carrington before me. 

Instantly all the blood in my system seemed 
pouring back upon my heart, and then ebbing 
away as rapidly: a dizziness came over me; and 
I would have fallen, had I not caught at the 
piano for support. 

Fortunately every eye was occupied with Julia 
and her handsome companion, so that my agita¬ 
tion passed unobserved. 

I did not entirely lose my consciousness. I 
heard a murmur of voices, questions asked and 
answered, compliments exchanged, and a banter 
of wits between Carrington and somebody; but I 
recollected nothing distinctly, except that Julia 
told her mother thal she had been showing the 
park to her companion, and that Carrington re¬ 
plied with I knew not what, some verbal gal¬ 
lantry, I believe. 

Then followed the arrangements for a dance: 
the pushing back of the chairs and tete-a-ietes 
from the middle of the room, the selection of 
partners, and the laughing struggle between cer¬ 
tain of the ladies for a lead. During this polite 
hubbub my senses recovered themselves. 

I was indeed ashamed of my agitation, and 
inexpressibly grateful that it had passed unob¬ 
served. What! let Carrington see that he had 
; power over me ? Never! 

And, perhaps, if I maintained a perfect com¬ 
posure, and that silent distance which my posi¬ 
tion in the family rendered easy, he might never 
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recognize me. I resolved, accordingly, to control j 
myself, and to keep as much as possible out of , 
the way. j 

These reflections passed through my mind, and j 
these resolutions were formed while the dancers j 
were taking their places. A call was now made 
for music. I glanced over my shoulder, and 
seeing that Carrington was in a quadrille at the j 
most distant part of the room, turned to my task > 
with relief. \ 

I was beginning to be excited; and played, I j 
suppose, with unusual spirit. I could hear the 
dancers complimenting me to each other; ands 
once X overheard one of the gentlemen praising j 
my figure: he did this, I am sure, on purpose j 
that it should feach my ears; but I felt insulted 
and did not look around to see who he was. j 

The dance was over. I heard the rustling of j 
a light dress, and Julia was beside me. She had j 
forgotten her morning’s anger, and was now all j 
affability. “You did that charmingly,” she said, j 
“But now play a waltz, please!” j 

She was in the highest spirits, her eyes spark- ! 
ling, a magnificent color on her cheeks. ] 

A cold shiver ran over me. I did not dare to • 
turn around, lest I should see Carrington leading . 
her to the floor. I struck up a brilliant waltz, 
in a fit of desperation: I can call my feelings 
nothing else. 

Neither the Polka, nor Redowa, was then in 
vogue: what is now called the plain waltz—the 
most graceful of all—was the only one danced. 
I heard the soft rustling of garments as the 
waltzers whirled behind me, and I thought I re¬ 
cognized Julia’s light foot-fall. I played faster 
and more spiritedly. 

At last I ventured to glance over my shoulder. 
Two or three couples first met my eye, and then 
came Julia and Isabel gliding around almost 
noiselessly, like two fair spirits. My eye sought 
Carrington. He had drawn nearer, and stood, 
with folded arms, his looks following every move¬ 
ment of Julia. And truly*she was a beautiful 
sight. Both she and her sister were finished 
waltzers, but Julia especially. On this occasion, 
she was dressed in a thin rose-colored tissue, 
made in voluminous folds, that, as she whirled 
silently by, fell like a fleecy cloud about her. 
Accustomed to waltzing constantly together, the 
two girls moved as if one, circling softly around 
and around, like beautiful birds wheeling in the 
sky. Long after all others had ceased, the sisters 
waltzed on, and finally stopped, panting, almost 
at the side of Carrington. 

I saw him smilingly bend and offer his arm 
to Julia. I saw her look of gratified pleasure. 
Then they walked slowly away, she breathlessly 
fanning herself, and he stooping to whisper to 
her. As I beheld all this I felt a sharp pain in 


my heart, as if a knife liad been run through 
it. 

He had not even noticed me, for he must have 
seen me, and seeing, must have recognized me. 
This thought, galling as it was, came oppor¬ 
tunely; it braced my spirit up, and enabled me 
to proceed with my task. 

If I had required any further proof of the rela¬ 
tions between Julia and Carrington, it was soon 
given; for, after a slight interval, Julia re-ap¬ 
peared, returning from the conservatory whither 
she and Carrington had bent their steps; and 
suddenly leaving his arm, she ran prettily up to 
me, and asked me to play a waltz again. “Let 
it be your liveliest, my dear,” she sa.id. 

Her extreme amiability to me, whom she 
generally treated almost with scorn, showed her 
overflowing happiness. I comprehended all, at 
once. She was to waltz with Carrington. 

And this told more to me than a thousand 
words. I had often heard Carrington say that 
he admired tho waltz, but thought it ought to 
be confined to husbands and wives, brothers and 
sisters, or other near or deal’ connexions: and I 
had never known him to deviate in practice from 
this opinion. During all our acquaintance he 
had never ventured to ask me to bo his partner. 
His waltzing with Julia was, therefore, a proof 
to me of their engagement. 

Imagine a criminal on the rack, who, by some 
devilish mechanism, is himself made the instru¬ 
ment of his own torture: imagine this, and you 
have some idea of my situation! I played on, 
scarcely aware what I did. At first I tried not 
to look, but a spell was on me, and as the musical 
rustle of Julia’s dress approached, and I heard 
her soft panting as she floated by in Carrington’s 
arms, I could not control myself, but followed the 
movements of the waltzers, as if some magnetic 
power emanating from their persons, attracted 
me invincibly. 

| By a sort of tacit consent no other couple was 
| on the floor; and every eye, therefore, was on 
Julia and Carrington. If she was the perfection 
of grace in woman, he was her equal in it as a 
man; their motion, as they glided around the 
room, was music personified; it seemed some fair 
j vision of enchantment, vivified by the spirit oi 
love. All control over myself gradually passed 
from mo. I played faster and faster. The 
waltzers whirled now where they had glided. 
| Julia’s eyes drooped to the floor, or were only 
raised in stealthy glances to Carrington’s face: 
| her brow as well as cheek, was covered with o 
brilliant crimson; she looked as if to have died 
in those arms would have been bliss. I grev 
dizzy again, but, with a strong effort, railiet 
myself, and found I was playing slower ant 
slower; while the waltzers circling more ant 
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more languidly around, at last almost impel'- ] 
eeptibly ceased. Julia, as if exhausted, sank 
back into the corner of a sofa, and Carrington, 
bending over her, fanned her softly. 

I could endure no more. I had concealed my 
weakness so far, hut I knew not how soon I should 
betray myself. Mrs. Warrene was standing by 
the door leading into the hall, and I rose and 
walked hurriedly toward her. 

“Myhead is aching terribly,”! said, speaking " 
very fast—and in truth my poor brain felt as if 
it would split—“ do excuse me for the rest of the 
evening, Mrs. Warrene.” 

She looked at me in astonishment: my eager¬ 
ness, as well us my presumption amazed her: 
she was about to speak, perhaps to order me 
back to the piano, for her brow clouded; but I 
did not wait for an answer: the whole world 
could not have forced me to return into that 
hateful parlor: I brushed by her; and, flying up 
stairs, ran like a deer to my own room, where I 
locked and double-locked the door. 

I threw myself on the bed, in an agony of 
emotions. Shame, anger, and jealousy, by turns, 
raged in my heart. All that I had suffered iu my 
desolate and persecuted childhood was nothing 
to this blow. 

I now knew myself for the first time. I had 
believed, all along, that I had ceased to love Car¬ 
rington. But it was not so. My passion had 
been rebuked and reasoned down, but its germ 
had never been entirely eradicated. Now, how¬ 
ever, the axe had been laid to the root of the 
tree, and, lest that should not be sufficient, fire 
had seared what the steel had left. 

“For what was I born?” I said, in agony, 
“suffering and disappointment have been my lot 
all my days. There is no happiness for me on 
earth. "Would I were dead!” 

Does this seem extravagant? There maybe 
many, even of my own sex, who will think so; 
but there are others, who, having wrestled like | 
myself alone with the enemy, will respect my 
weakness; and to these X commit my justification. 

Where a woman loves, and with a love worthy 
of her, it is like plucking out her heart to blight 
that love. Bride may teach her concealment; 
but she suffers none the less. Time may soothe 
her pangs in part; but, at the first, she does not 
care to live. A strong nature will rise superior 
to its desolating fate, as the oak recovers after 
the tempest has passed; but still the ravages of 
the storm will leave their traces. 

X am not speaking of the passing fancy of a 
mere girl, or of the romantic ravings of a silly 
mind; but of the deeper emotion of womanhood, 

: where the object of hope is woven, as it were, 
into heart and intellect, so that the wrenching of 
it away, affects both forever. 


As earth has no other blow as terrible for 
woman, so earth affords no consolation. For 
hours I writhed in agony, in that solitary room, 
stifling my groans with the bed-clothes; for my 
will, though it could not entirely prevent, was 
still strong enough to check these weak mani¬ 
festations of my sufferings. 

Prisoners on the wheel, it is said, become 
dulled finally to the torture; and at last I grew 
callous too. 

Then conscience awoke, and remorse. “Where,” 

I cried, “had been my trust in heaven during all 
these hours? Had I forgotten God? Had I 
overlooked the sufferings of one greater than I, 
and who, in agonies more terrible, had shamed 
my weakness? ‘He was led like a lamb to the 
slaughter, and as a sheep before his shearers was 
dumb, so he opened not his mouth.’ ” 

X sank, awed and abashed, to my knees. 

Yet I could not pray. In vain I sought words: 
it seemed as if I dared not entreat heaven; for I 

I had weakly wished for death, forgetting that it is 
easier to die than to suffer. At last the solemn 
language of the Litany, which X had listened to 
a thousand times in the services of my church, 

| came up to my recollection. I cried, 

] “By thine agony and bloody sweat; by thy 
! cross and passion; by thy precious death and 
I burial; by thy glorious resurrection and ascen¬ 
sion; and by the coming of the Holy Ghost-■” 

Never burst response from more fervent lips 
than now from mine; and with the supplication 
comfort came down on my soul, like a flood of 
heavenly light. Wild, yet sweet tears, gushed 
from me. 

Toward morning I fell asleep, exhausted. The 
breakfast gong aroused me. X rose. The birds 
were singing under my window, and the trees 
were brilliant with rain-drops; for there had 
been a thunder storm in the night, and before 
I slept, but, in my agony, I had not heard it. 
Everything was fresh and happy; and, for a 
moment, I felt cheerful too. But suddenly I 
saw too figures walking on the avenue: they 
were those of Julia and Carrington; and imme¬ 
diately it seemed as if darkness shut in the 
heavens from pole to pole. 

It needed all the consolation I could derive 
from on high, to make that day supportable to 
me; and, even with all, I felt jaded physically, 
mentally like one in some feverish dream. 

During the morning Mrs. Warrene came into 
the school-room. 

“Is your head-ache better?” she said, with 
| cold severity. “Your extraordinary departure, 
| last evening, created some remark, a thing I 
j should not like to happen again.” 

[ Bid Carrington notice it, was my immediate 
I reflection? Could he have entirely overlooked 
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me? Occupied with these thoughts, I was silent 
and made no reply. This taciturnity appeared 
to irritate Mrs. Warrene, for she resumed, with 
some asperity. 

“When I send for you again, Miss, I shall 


expect you to remain until the dancing is over^-. 
Julia, poor girl, had to take your place—I‘will 
have no airs in my household.” Thus speaking, 
she sailed from the room. 

(TO BE CONOnUDED.) 
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TWO S.CENES 

IN.THE LIFE OF A CITY BELLE. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


SCENE FIRST. 

“Isn’t she a glorious creature?” said my young 
friend Merwyn, glancing, as he spoke, toward a 
beautiful girl named Florine Malcolm, the daugh¬ 
ter of a merchant reputed to be rich. We were 
at a party, and the object of remark sat, or rather 
reclined near us on a'sofa, with a graceful aban¬ 
don, or rather indolence, in her whole air and 
attitude, that indicated one born and raised in 
idleness and luxury. 

“ She is a fine looking girl, certainly,” I replied. 

“Fine looking!” said my enthusiastic young 
friend, in surprise, half inclined to be offended 
at the coldness with which I expressed myself. 
“Fine looking, indeed! She’s a perfect Hebe; 
a very impersonation of youth and beauty.” 

“No one can deny that she is a very lovely and 
beautiful girl,” said I, to this. “But she lacks 
animation.” 

“What you speak of as a fault, I consider her 
greatest charm. I never met any one so free from 
all vulgar hurry and excitement. An exquisite 
ease distinguishes her actions, and she reminds 
you, in nearly everything, of those courtly ladies 
who give such a charm to foreign aristocratic 
society. Certainly, I have not met, in this coun¬ 
try, with any one who has so perfectly the air of 
a high-bred lady as Florine Malcolm.” 

To understand this, perfectly, the reader must 
be told that Merwyn had recently returned from 
a tour through Europe, whither he had been per¬ 
mitted to go by a wealthy father, and where he 
had discovered, like most of our young men who 
venture abroad, that in ourffonns of social inter¬ 
course, and in all that gives fashionable society its 
true excellence and attractiveness, we are sadly 
deficient. Foreign manners, habits, and dress 
were brought home and retained by the young 
man, who, as a natural consequence, became a 
favorite among the ladies, and was thus encou¬ 
raged in his silly imitations of things anti-Ameri¬ 
can, and, therefore, in America ridiculous. In the 
eyes of sober-minded, sensible people, who did 
not know him .well enough to see that there was 
a more substantial groundwork in his character 
than all this would lead a casual observer to 
infer, Merwyn was viewed as a mere fop, whose 
brains had grown out upon his upper lip in the 
shape of a moustache. 


Such a man was my friend, Henry Merwyn. 
I knew his better qualities, and esteemed them; 
at the same time that I.saw his weaknesses, and 
bore with them for the sake of the good that was 
in him. He had been raised in a sickly atmos¬ 
phere, and his mind had taken an unhealthy 
tone; but he was honorable, and rigidly just in 
all his actions toward others. 

As for the young lady he so warmly admired 
•—Miss Florine Malcolm—I only knew her as we 
know those into whose society we are but occa¬ 
sionally thrown. She was a fine, showy girl, 
with a face of more than ordinary beauty; but, 
to one of my tastes, uninteresting for the very 
reason that she proved so charming to Merwyn. 
This genteel languor, this elegant indolence, this 
distinguishing repose, never much suited my 
fancy: I like to see the soul flow into the bodily 
organism, and thrill its every nerve with life and 
sentiment. I like to see the eye burn, the lips 
quiver, and the whole face glow with animating 
thought. This makes beauty tenfold more beau¬ 
tiful ; and* gives to even plainness a charm. 

“By a high-bred lady,” I replied to Merwyn’s 
particular praise of Miss Malcolm, “you mean, 
I presume, a woman who is entirely artificial.” 

“No,” he quickly answered, “you put a con¬ 
struction on my words that I do not acknowledge 
to be fair. By a high-bred lady, I mean one who 
possesses that peculiar ease and grace, that ex¬ 
quisite repose, and that charming elegance of 
manner that comes from a refined taste and long 
association with those who move in the highest 
rank in society. In fact, it is hard to fix in 
words all that goes to make up a well-bred 
lady; but, when you meet her, you know her at 
a glance.” 

“And you say Miss Malcolm comes nearer to 
the high-bred, courtly lady, than any woman it 
lias been your fortune to meet on this side of the 
Atlantic?” 

“ She does. In Paris or London she would find 
herself at home in the first circles of fashion. 
Now just look at Miss Watson, who sits near her, 
bolt upright, and stiff as a post; and then observe 
how gracefully Florine reclines on those cushions 
like a very queen. There you have the exact 
difference between a mere vulgar girl, and a true 
lady.” 
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There was a difference between the two indivi¬ 
duals thus referred to—a very marked difference. 
Miss Watson looked like a girl of thought and 
action, while the other reposed languidly among 
the cushions of a sofa, the very picture of indo¬ 
lence. 

“I see nothing vulgar about Miss Watson,” 
said I. “And I know that there is nothing vul¬ 
gar about her. She is a true lady in every sense 
of the word.” * 

Merwyn half vexed me by his dissenting silence. 

Just then he observed that Miss Malcolm looked 
pale. Going over quickly to where she was, he 
inquired if she were not well, and learned that 
some particular perfume used by a lady who sat 
near, was so unpleasant as to make her feel faint. 
He immediately proposed that she should go into 
an adjoining room where were fewer persons, and 
get a place near one of the windows, offering his 
arm at the same time. She arose, and I saw her 
pass out slowly. She was in good health, in fact, 
in the very prime and vigor of young life: yet, 
surrounded as she was by every luxury and ele¬ 
gance, she had grown inactive, and felt even 
a small effort as burdensome. Trifling causes 
affected her; and she imagined a physical in-! 
ability to do a thousand things that might have 
been done with scarcely an effort. 

The very sympathy and concern manifested by ■ 
Merwyn, who was the lover of Florine, made her ■ 
feel that she was really indisposed; and she lan-, 
guidly reclined on the sofa to which he had con- : 
ducted her, with the air of an invalid.* Finding ; 
that she did not grow any better, Merwyn, in a : 
little while, proposed that she should go home, i 
and had a carriage ordered. Wandering into the ! 
apartment to which they had gone, I saw him ! 
bring her shawl, without which she could not< 
pass into the dressing-room for fear of cold, and < 
saw her meet the attention with a half averted 
face, and a want of effort, that made me feel as ; 
if I would like to have aroused her by means of 
the wires from an electric battery. 

“A beautiful couple they will make,” said I 
to myself, as Florine arose and went out, leaning 
heavily on the arm of the young man, “to pass 
through the storms and over the rough places of 
this troublesome world. A summer breeze will; 
he too rough for that young creature, and the 
odor of violets too stimulating for her nerves.” , 

A few months subsequent to this they were 
married, and not long afterward I removed from 
the city, and did not see them again for some ! 
years. But, I learned, in the meantime, with 
sincere regret, that in a great “commercial 
crisis” through which the country passed, both 
of the families of this young couple had been ; 
reduced from affluence to comparative poverty, j 
A sigh for the human summer flowers I have * 


mentioned, was my simple response to the news. 
A couple of years afterward I met them again. 


SCENE SECOND. 

During a journey through the western part of 
Ohio, I had occasion to stop for a few days in 

the little town of R-. On the day after my 

arrival, a man whose face struck me as being 
familiar, passed the door of the tavern in which 
I was standing. A sort of doubtful recognition 
took place on both sides, but neither of us being 
certain as to the other’s, identity, we did not 
speak, and the man passed on. I looked after 
t him as he moved down the street, wondering in 
! my mind who he could be, when I saw him stop, 
j and after appearing to hesitate about something, 

* turn round and walk back toward the hotel. He 
! was a young man, plainly dressed, and looked as 
: if he were a clerk in a store, or, it might be, a. 

, small store-keeper himself. As he came back, I 
fixed my eyes upon his face, trying to make out 
who it was who bore such familiar features. 

“My old friend Merwyn!” I exclaimed, as he 
paused in front of where I stood. 

He called my name in return, and then we 
grasped each others’ hands eagerly. 

“The last man in the world I expected to 
meet,” said I. 

“And, certainly, I as little expected to meet 
you,” was returned. “ This is indeed a pleasure! 
When did you arrive, and how long do you stay 
in R-?” 

“I came here yesterday, and hope to resume 
my journey to-raorrow.” 

“Not so soon!” Merwyn said, still tightly 
holding my hand. “You must stay longer.” 

“I am doubtful as to that,” I returned. “But 
is this your place of sojourn in the world?” 

“Yes, for the present, seeing that I can’t find 
a better.” 

There was a manly cheerfulness in the way 
this was said, which I could not have believed it 
possible for the young man to feel, under the 
great change of circumstances that had taken 
place. 

“ And your lady ?” I felt some hesitation even 
while I asked this question. 

“Very well, thank you!” was cheerfully re¬ 
plied. “We live a mile or two from town, and 
you must go out and spend a night with us before 
you leave. Florine will be delighted to see you.” 

“It will be quite as pleasant for me to meet 
her,” I could but answer; yet even while I spoke 
I felt that our meeting must remind the wife of 
my friend so strongly of the past, as to make it 
anything but pleasant. 

“How long have you lived here?” 

“About two years.” 
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“ It is almost the last place in-which I expected 
to meet you. What are you doing?” 

“Merchandizing in a small way. I had no 
profession, when Mnd fortune knocked ns all on 
the head, and so had to turn my hand to the first 
thing that offered, which happened to be a clerk¬ 
ship in a store at three hundred and fifty dollars 
a year. This was barely enough to keep soul and 
body together; yet, I was thankful for so much, 
6nd tried to keep down a murmuring spirit. At 
tho end of a year, having given every satisfaction 
to my employer, ho said to me one day—‘yon 
have shown far more business capacity than I 
thought yon possessed, and, I think, are the very 
man I want to go out west with a stock of goods. 
Can you command any capital?’ ‘Not a dollar, 
I fear,’ was myreply. ‘ I ’m sorry for that,’ said 
he, ‘for I want a man who is able to take an in¬ 
terest iii the business. Don’t you think you 
could raise a couple of thousand dollars in cash?’ 
I shook my head, doubtfully. We had a good 
deal more conversation on the subject. 

“When I went home, I mentioned to my wife 

what Mr. L-, iny employer, had said, and 

we talked much about the proposition. I ex¬ 
pressed a great deal of regret at not being able 
to furnish capital, as the offer I had received was 
plainly an advantageous one, and would give me 
a fair start in the world. ‘Would you be willing 
to go off to the west?’ I asked of Florine, while 
we talked over the subject. ‘ Wherever you think 
it best to go, I will go cheerfully,’ was her brave 
answer. Thus far she had borne our change of 
fortune with a kind of heroism that more than 
anything else helped to sustain me. We were 
living with my family, and had one child. My 
father, of whose misfortunes you are aware, had 
obtained the office of president in an insurance 
company, with a salary of two thousand a year, 
and this enabled him still to keep his family 
around him, and, though luxuries had to he given 
up, his income afforded every comfort. We had 
a room with them, and, though my income was 
small, we had all that health and peace of mind 
required. 

“On the day after the conversation with my 
wife about the west, slie met me on coming home 
to dinner with so happy, yet meaning a smile on 
her face, that I could not help inquiring what it 
meant. As I sat down by her side, she drew 
from her pocket a small roll of bank bills, and, 
handing them to me, said—‘ there is the capital 
yon want.’ X took the money, and, unrolling it 
in mute surprise, counted out the sum of two 
thousand dollars! ‘Where did this come from?’ 
I inquired. She glanced across the room, and 
my eyes followed the direction hers had taken. 
I missed something. It was her piano! ‘Explain 
yourself, Florine,’ I said. ‘That is easily done,’ 


she replied, as she looked tenderly in my face. 
‘I have sold my piano aUd watch, my diamond 
pin, bracelet and ring, ail'd every article of jewelry 
and bijouterie in my possession, but thief holding 
up the wedding ring, ‘and there you have the 
money.’ I cannot tell you how much I was affected 
by this. But, no matter. I used the two thou¬ 
sand dollars in the way proposed, and here I am. 
Come, walk down to my store with me, and let 
us chat a little about old times, there.” 

I went, a3 invited, and found Merwyn with a 
small but well selected stock of goods in his store, 
and all the evidences of a thriving business around 
him. 

“You must go home with me this afternoon,” 
said he, as I arose to leave him, after having had 
an agreeable talk for an hour. “Hive, as I told 
you, a short distance in the country; so you will 
stay all night, and can come in with me in the 
morning. The stage leaves here at five o’clock, 
and passes within a short distance of my house. 
Florine will be delighted to see you.” 

I consented, well pleased with this arrange¬ 
ment, and, at five o’clock was seated in the stage 
by the side of my old friend, who bore as little 
resemblance to one of your curled, perfumed, and 
moustached exquisites—what he had once been 
—as could well be imagined. His appearance 
was plain, substantial, and business-like. 

Half an hour’s ride brought us to our stopping 
place. 

“I live off to the right here,” said Merwyn, as 
we left the stage, “beyond that piece of wood. 
Ten minutes’ walk will bring us to my door. ‘We 
prefer the country for several reasons, the prin¬ 
cipal one of which is economy. Our cottage, with 
six acres of ground, costs us only fifty dollars a 
year, and we have the whole of the land worked 
on shares by a neighbor; thus more than clearing 
our rent. Then we have plenty of fruit and milk 
for ourselves and children, and fresh air and 
health into the bargain.” 

“But don’t Mrs. Merwyn find it very lonesome 
out here?” I inquired. 

“Oh, no. We have two children, and they, 
with a very clever young woman who lives with 
us more as a friend than a domestic, although 
we pay her wages, give Florine plenty of society 
through the day, and I come in by night-fall, and 
sometimes earlier, to make the evenings all she 
could wish. At least, I have Florine’s own de¬ 
claration for this.” The last sentence was uttered 
with a smile. 

As we walked along, the means of my meeting 
with Mrs. Merwyn, turned my thoughts back to 
other times. A beautiful girl was before me, 
languidly reclining upon a sofa, overcome by the 
extract of some sweet herbs, the perfume of 
which had fallen unliarmoniously upon the sense. 
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A hot-house plant, how was it possible that she 
could bear the cold, bracing atmosphere of such 
a life as that she was now liying? 'When last I 
saw her, she was but a tender summer flower, on 
whom the warm sun shone daily, and into whose 
bosom the night dews came softly with refreshing 
coolness. 

Silently I walked along with my mind full of 
such thoughts, when an opening in the woods 
through which we were passing, gave me a 
glimpse of a woman’s figure, standing on the 
second rail of a fence, and apparently on the 
look out for some one. The intervening trees 
quickly hid her again from my view. In a minute 
or so afterward we emerged from the trees but a 
short distance from the woman I had seen, who 
was looking in another direction from that in 
which we were coming. We were close upon 
her before she observed us. Then the voice of 
Merwyn, who called “Florine!” startled her, and 
she turned upon us her beautiful young face, 
glowing with health, surprise and pleasure. I 
paused in astonishment. Was that the indolent, 
languid city belle, who could scarcely sit erect 
even with the aid of cushions, now standing firm 
and straight on a fence-rail, and looking more 
lovely and graceful than she had ever seemed in 
my eyes? 

She recognized me in a moment, and, springing 
from the rail, came bounding toward me, full to 
overflowing of life and spirits. Grasping my 
hand, she expressed the warmest pleasure at 
seeing an old face, and asked me a dozen ques¬ 
tions before I could answer one. 

I found them occupying a neat little bird’s-nest 
of a cottage, in which were two as sweet little 
children as I have ever seen. While I sat and 
talked with Merwyn, holding one child upon my 
knee, and he the other, Florine busied herself 
in getting the supper. Her only domestic was 
away. Ever and anon I caught a glimpse of her 
as she passed in and out of the adjoining room 
where she had spread the table. A very long 
time did not elapse before I sat down with my 
old friends to a meal that I enjoyed as well as 
any I have ever eaten. The warm, white bis¬ 
cuits were baked by Florine; the sweet butter 
she had herself churned, so she said, and the 
cake and preserves were her own. 


“Iam surprised at all this,” said I, after tea. 
“How is it possible for you to be cheerful and 
happy under such a change? How was it pos¬ 
sible for you to come so efficiently into a mode 
of life, the very antipodes of the one to which you 
were bora, and in which you were educated?” 

“Misfortune,” replied Merwyn, “brings out 
whatever is efficient in our characters. This has 
been particularly the case with us. We had both 
led artificial lives, and had false views of almost 
everything, when, at a blow, the golden palace 
in which we had lived was dashed in pieces. 
We were then thrown out into the world, with 
nothing to depend upon but our individual re¬ 
sources, which were, at first, you may well be¬ 
lieve, exceedingly small. The suddenness with 
which our fashionable friends turned from us, 
and the entire exclusion from fashionable society 
that followed, opened our eyes to the utter worth¬ 
lessness of much that we had looked upon as of 
primary consideration. The necessity of our 
circumstances turned our thoughts, at the s&me 
time, to things of real moment, the true import¬ 
ance of which grew daily more apparent. Thus 
we were prepared for other steps that had to be 
taken, and which, I am glad to say, we were able 
to take cheerfully. We now lead a true and 
useful life, and I am sure Florine will join me 
in saying, that it is a happier life than we ever 
led before.” 

“Yes, with all my heart,” replied the young 
wife. “I have good health, good spirits, and a 
clear conscience; and, without these, no one can 
> be happy.” 

“Still,” remarked Merwyn, “we look to grow¬ 
ing better off in the world, and hope, one day, to 
be surrounded by at least a portion of the ele¬ 
gance and luxury of early times. But until that 
day comes, we will enjoy the good things of life 
that fall to our lot; and should it never come, 
we will have lost nothing by vain anticipations.” 

When I parted with my old friends on the next 
day, I felt that their lot was, beyond comparison, 
more blessed than it would have been had not 
misfortune visited them; and wished, from my 
heart, that all who had met with similar reverses 
would imitate their good example. Still, I won¬ 
dered at the change I had seen; and, at times, 
could hardly realize its truth. 
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